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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH: 
REVD R.E.O. WHITE, BD, MA 


Gordon W. Martin 


Reginald Ernest Oscar White entered this world on 4 August 1914 as 
the son of Ernest and Rose White, and the second eldest in a family of 
one daughter and four sons. His parents on both sides were English, 
though he was born in what is now Gwent. His father was a foreman 
carpenter and joiner. 

Reginald’s parents were not regular in church attendance, but from an 
early age they sent him to the Sunday School in Duckpool Road Baptist 
Church in Newport. From such early beginnings so much was to flow. 
Reginald grew up within the bosom of this church and its work among 
young people, and it was here that he came to personal faith in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

Reginald’s schooling came to an end just before his fourteenth birth- 
day. Over the next three years he had a number of jobs, including a 
period with the South Wales Argus, helping in the printing office. He 
had hopes of becoming a reporter, but this was not to be. At age 17 
years he felt led to go to Bible College. These early studies were 
undertaken at the Porth Bible School (Rhondda). During this period he 
studied successfully for London University matriculation. This was to 
be a very formative period in his life in two respects. It laid a solid 
foundation for his later scholarship and it was during this period that he 
met his future wife, Gwyneth May Landeg, a Welsh lady from Aber- 
dare. This came about through some mission work in the Baptist church 
in that town. Gwyneth also studied alongside him for a time at the Porth 
Bible School. The marriage took place in 1939, and Gwyneth proved an 
able helpmeet to her husband in his pastoral and academic roles. 

It will be seen that Reginald White came from behind in educational 
terms, having had to leave school quite early. Yet his appetite for aca- 
demic work was already visible, having combined his study at Bible 
College with university matriculation. He was encouraged to tackle the 
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London University BD examinations. Because of lack of finance he un- 
dertook this in a part-time capacity, while serving as pastor of the Stow 
Hill Baptist Church in Newport. Over the next three years he completed 
his studies, graduating from London University with a BD degree in 
June 1938. All of this was a good foundation for later research and the- 
ological teaching. The church link helped him to relate his studies to 
life. Christian Ethics was from the beginning a strong interest, because 
it served to help him give guidance in the practical life situations of his 
church members. ‘R.E.O.’, as he is affectionately known by his friends, 
may have regretted, one suspects, not having a more ‘normal’ course 
through school, university and theological college. At the same time 
one can see how his striving against odds helped to make him the pro- 
ficient and insightful scholar he became. 

It was in 1939 that Reginald White moved on into full-time ministry 
at Taffs Well and Bethel, Nantgarw, in Glamorgan. It was at this 
period, in 1940, that Reg and Gwyneth had their first child, Landeg 
Emest. After serving these churches for four years he became the first 
pastor of the Baptist church at Moreton in Cheshire, where their second 
child, Glenda Ann, was born. During these years Reginald’s intellectual 
drive continued. He worked towards the MA degree of Liverpool Uni- 
versity. His thesis related to the thought and writing of David Hume. 

Reginald White gained this degree in 1950, being the Alexander 
Prizeman in philosophy. Out of his BD studies and his work in the field 
of philosophy, two great interests developed in his thinking. These 
related to New Testament studies and to Christian Ethics together with 
Philosophy of Religion. It was to these areas that Mr White returned in 
his later teaching ministry within the Baptist Theological College of 
Scotland and in some of his major writing ministry. 

In 1950 Reginald White first came to Scotland, being called to the 
pastorate of the Rutherglen Baptist Church on the outskirts of Glasgow. 
It was at this time that his biblical lecturing ministry began, becoming, 
from 1951, New Testament tutor in the Baptist Theological College of 
Scotland. Here again there was a fruitful link between his academic life 
and output, on the one hand, and the practical service within the Chris- 
tian ministry, on the other. This helped perhaps to keep Mr White’s 
thinking earthed in the relation of the gospel to life, surely a most 
worthwhile feature in anyone preparing students for the office of a 
Christian pastor? His concern has never been to engage in flights of 
fancy, but to remain faithful both to the Christian Scriptures and to the 
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actual needs of ordinary men and women. It is not without significance 
that many of his writings have been concerned to place the fruits of 
sound New Testament scholarship at the disposal of the ordinary Chris- 
tian believer. 

In 1954 Reginald White responded to a call from the Grange Baptist 
Church in Birkenhead. This ministry lasted until 1960 when he moved 
on to the Borehamwood Baptist Church in Hertfordshire. The latter was 
not far from the studios of the British film industry, and some of the 
personnel involved in film-making began to attend the church. These 
churches represented quite different local cultures, and, with Mr 
White’s Scottish experience and the early days in Wales, provided him 
with a wide experience of the preaching and pastoral ministry. Two 
deep convictions remained with him as results of these years. The first 
related to the primacy of the local church, the second acknowledged the 
centrality of expository preaching. 

It was not that Reginald White despised the wider work of the Baptist 
denomination, or of the wider Christian community. Far from it. In his 
time on Merseyside he served on Association Council and Executive 
committees, as earlier he had served, while in Rutherglen, with the 
Scottish Baptist Union Council and the College committee. Earlier still, 
in Wales, he had been a member of the Welsh National Council of 
Christian Endeavour. A particular long-term interest was in the work of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, serving for some years on its general 
committee and a number of subsidiary committees. 

One of the emphases that Reginald White constantly placed before 
his students was the importance of preaching, and expository preaching 
at that. This emphasis went back at least to his days at the Bible School 
in Porth. Principal R.B. Jones held that true preaching was always 
expository and spoke of its allowing the Word of God freedom to do its 
work in a congregation. Visitation of the flock of God was always a 
major responsibility of a pastor, in White’s view. Nevertheless, what 
was central in any church, in true Reformed fashion, was the preaching 
of the Word. The pastor’s speciality was the handling of Scripture. It is 
not surprising that some of his later writing related to the preaching 
ministry. 

It was while Mr White was ministering in Birkenhead that his prolific 
writing ministry began. Four books appeared in this early period of writ- 
ing up till 1960: Into the Same Image (1957); They Teach Us to Pray 
(1957); Prayer Is the Secret (1958); and Beneath the Cross of Jesus 
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(1959). These books were expository in character, serving in writing the 
same function as preaching and placing in the hands of ordinary be- 
lievers tools to understand the Scriptures. 

One of White’s weightiest books was to be published in 1960. This 
was the volume entitled, The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, being a 
thorough discussion of Christian baptism. It emerged out of a Christmas 
essay for the Baptist Times, which was followed up by a contribution to 
the Expository Times. Mr White also contributed a chapter on ‘Baptism 
in the Synoptic Gospels’ to the symposium Christian Baptism, edited 
by Alec Gilmore and published by Lutterworth in 1959. The new vol- 
ume from Mr White’s pen on Christian initiation proved to be a major 
contribution to the understanding of baptism, written from the perspec- 
tive of one supportive of believers’ baptism. Even so, this work was not 
a narrow defence of a particular denominational stance on baptism; 
rather it was a contribution to our whole understanding of this Christian 
rite. In its conclusions it became evident that Reginald White saw bap- 
tism in a sacramental way. While he held that without faith the rite was 
not fulfilling its New Testament intention, yet, given faith, baptism 
united us with Christ, placing us in the Body of Christ and linking us 
with the Holy Spirit and his gifting. 

White’s book was to be the second of three major contributions from 
British Baptist scholarship within a decade. The other two volumes 
were entitled Christian Baptism (ed. A. Gilmore, 1959), mentioned 
above, and George R. Beasley-Murray’s Baptism in the New Testament 
(1962). This was at a period when there was considerable discussion in 
all the mainline denominations on the subject of Christian baptism, and 
these contributions gave Baptists their place in the debate. What was 
notable in these years was a convergence among scholars of different 
traditions on the meaning of Christian baptism, despite continuing dis- 
agreement about the proper recipients of the rite. 

White’s writing ministry developed strongly from this point. Over 40 
books appeared in the years between 1957 and 1992. Most of these 
books presented the teaching of various portions of the New Testament, 
but they also included A Guide to Pastoral Care (1976), and two valu- 
able contributions to discussions on Christian Ethics entitled The 
Changing Continuity of Christian Ethics. Volume | was entitled simply 
Biblical Ethics and Volume 2 was called The Insights of History. 

In 1966 Mr White responded to an invitation from the Baptist Theo- 
logical College of Scotland to become full-time tutor in New Testament 
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Studies, together with Philosophy of Religion and Christian Ethics. It 
was understood that, on the impending retirement of Dr A.B. Miller 
from the Principalship of the College, White would succeed him. This 
came to pass in 1968. 

White’s period as Principal made a sterling contribution to the work 
of the College. He showed considerable gifts in his teaching ministry, 
and this was recognized by all his students and by his colleagues. He 
was also in good demand as a preacher in the churches. It is of interest 
that, alongside these responsibilities, the output of writing continued 
unabated. 

The period of Mr White’s principalship was one of considerable 
change for the College. In 1968 the College moved from its premises in 
West Regent Street in the centre of Glasgow, which it had rented from 
the Baptist Union of Scotland, to the Hillhead area of the city, in close 
proximity to the University of Glasgow at Gilmorehill. Although the 
benefits proved not to be as great as was hoped for, nevertheless this 
represented a forward move, giving the College more space than in 
West Regent Street. It had shared certain accommodation with the 
Baptist Union and had been in rather cramped quarters. 

Christian theological colleges outwith the state church had not found 
it easy in Scotland to gain affiliation with universities. As a result the 
Baptist College concentrated in academic terms on preparing men for 
the Cambridge Certificate/Diploma in Religious Education and the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree (external) of London University. Priority 
was always given, however, to the preparation of men for the work of 
the Christian ministry. The students were fortunate to benefit not only 
from Mr White’s careful scholarship but also from his understanding of 
the preaching and pastoral aspects of ministry. None of his students will 
forget the sermon classes that he conducted. These were characterized 
by careful attention to the structure of sermons presented before staff by 
the students. Also notable was an emphasis on using words in their 
precise meanings. Mr White was able to combine searching criticism of 
sermons with real encouragement to the developing gifts of young 
preachers. This was helped forward by the many preaching engage- 
ments in the churches that came the way of the students. 

During his principalship White was involved in a heavy round of 
weekend preaching in Baptist churches throughout Scotland. His 
preaching ministry and personal contacts with church secretaries and 
other church members earned him the respect of the denomination. Mr 
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White was always at his best when preaching at ordinations or induc- 
tions of students into churches. His fine teaching gift, combined with 
his understanding of the work of a local pastor, made these occasions 
memorable. No one appreciated them more than the new pastor. 

Then there was the inevitable committee work that a person in such a 
position had to take on board. Mr White was a member of the Council 
of the Baptist Union of Scotland, as also of the Ministerial Recognition 
Committee. From time to time he was involved with special commis- 
sions set up by the Baptist Union. He was also a member of the Council 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland (as it was then named) 
and the Baptist Missionary Society. 

In a small College a lot of administrative work fell upon the Prin- 
cipal. Juggling with timetables before the session began and arranging 
weekend preaching for students were just two of the tasks that took up 
the Principal’s time. Added to them were the frequent meetings with 
would-be students, setting and marking of examination papers, chair- 
manship of the College Committee, Board of Studies and staff meet- 
ings. The tasks were daunting and in a larger college some of them 
would have been able to be delegated, but he coped with all these tasks 
very adequately, and this at a time when there was much less secretarial 
assistance than his successors would enjoy. 

Reginald White retired from the Scottish Baptist College in 1979, 
though he continued to give some lectures in the field of New Tes- 
tament studies for a further two years. His teaching gift was missed 
when finally he decided that this arrangement should not continue. 

Mr White may have given up College teaching, but there was no 
diminution in his writing ministry. Over a dozen books were to flow 
from his pen between his retirement in 1979 and 1992. Among these 
were studies on the writings of Matthew, Luke and John, together with 
two books dealing with portions of the Old Testament (Psalms and 
Jeremiah). Notable also at this period just after retirement was the pub- 
lication of his two volumes on Christian Ethics. Certainly he has been a 
prolific writer. Perhaps those early days with the South Wales Argus 
gave him an inspiration for the printed word! And there can be no doubt 
that many have benefited from this writer’s knack of making scholar- 
ship come alive to the ordinary Christian believer. 

As we seek to assess the overall contribution that Reginald White has 
made to the Christian world, four major areas come to mind: these relate 
to his preaching and pastoral contribution; his ministry as a lecturer and 
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principal; his writing output; and his representation of issues regarding 
Christian baptism. We need now to look at these briefly in turn. 

There can be no doubt that, for all his scholarship, Reginald White’s 
career covered a great deal of preaching and pastoral work. He was min- 
ister of six churches in all: Stow Hill, Newport, 1935-39; Taffs Well, 
1939-43; Moreton, Cheshire, 1943-50; Rutherglen, Glasgow, 1950-54; 
Grange, Birkenhead, 1954-60; and Borehamwood, Hertfordshire, 1960- 
66. 

Wherever he went, Reginald White was known for his preaching and 
teaching ministry. One church member recalls how his Bible studies 
were simply a delight. He was particularly well versed in the Scriptures 
and had the gift of making the Word of God come alive. It is true that to 
some his preaching was somewhat academic, but his communication 
skills steadily increased over the years. 

Part of Mr White’s ability lay in making the background to a scrip- 
tural passage meaningful. There was also a clear structure to his ser- 
mons, although this was never obtrusive. Coupled with his gift for 
tracking down the right word he wanted to use, all this made for memo- 
rable preaching. 

These same emphases came out in White’s conduct of a sermon class 
in College. These are important occasions in the development of the 
young preacher, even if it be stressful for a student to deliver a sermon 
in the ‘artificial’ setting of a college before his Principal and tutors. Mr 
White was always kindly where a student needed encouragement, but 
ready to prick a balloon if he felt a student was too sure of himself. 

Constant themes in Mr White’s sermon classes and in his Homiletics 
classes were attention to structure, the proper use of language, and faith- 
fulness to the true meaning of the scriptural passage under discussion. 
Due attention was given to both the application of sermons and the use 
of illustrations, though Mr White believed the latter should not be over- 
employed and should illuminate what might otherwise be obscure. 

Mr White was more, however, than the preacher. Unlike some pow- 
erful preachers, who ignore pastoral needs, he was diligent in his visita- 
tion of his congregations and always available to those in need. Those 
associated with him in his churches speak of his willingness to put him- 
self to a great deal of trouble to offer comfort and help where it was re- 
quired. One recalls the story of a young member of his congregation 
going to sit an important examination of which she was understandably 
nervous. Mr White caught the morning train with her, occupied the 
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same compartment, and prayed with her before she left the train to face 
her ordeal. Few pastors show that depth of understanding and caring. 
Another lady spoke of the way Mr White tended her husband’s needs 
and said simply that he loved Mr White. That is surely pastoral caring 
at its best. 

Reginald White impressed his congregations as a serious and some- 
what reserved person, yet one ready to be helpful at all times. Some of 
his congregations faced troubles of one kind or another. In one situation 
his assiduous work as a reconciler was noted and appreciated. Nor did 
reserve keep him from doing the hard slog of pastoral work. In his early 
days he was involved with the Christian Endeavour movement in 
Wales. Later he took an active interest in the work of the Boys’ Brigade 
and the junior version of it, the Life Boys. 

Mr White had strong views on certain subjects, and was not averse to 
making them known. He would stand out against a policy if he thought 
it was wrong. Yet he was always prepared to accept the decisions of 
church meetings, which are of paramount importance in a Baptist 
church. Nor was he grudging in recognizing the relative force of his 
opponents’ views. 

The Baptist view of the Church sees Christ alone as the head of each 
congregation—not the pastor, nor elders, nor deacons. It follows that 
the mind of Christ is sought by prayerfully considering matters in a 
church meeting, called for a given purpose, and then reaching a deci- 
sion. Even if individual members resented a given decision, it was their 
duty to accept the findings of the meeting. Mr White always stressed 
this to his students in theological college, and he himself lived by this 
understanding. 

One of Mr White’s saving graces was a sense of humour, often quite 
dry. Usually, when he made a quick dry comment there was no answer 
to it and people just had to smile. There was never malice in his 
humour, but it would often set things in very clear perspective. No 
doubt it was a good safety valve for him as well. 

Mr White always spoke with affection of the churches he had served, 
even when he recognized that at times there had been problems to face. 
His earliest church at Stow in Newport was very high in his affections. 
He felt that its leaders and people had taken him on as quite a young 
man, had nurtured his ministry and had been unfailingly understanding 
and encouraging. 
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Particular note must be taken of the part that Gwyneth White, Reg’s 
wife, took in all of his churches. Theirs was truly a shared ministry. Mrs 
White was active in the women’s work in these churches and also, in at 
least one of them, was a Girls’ Brigade leader. Where he was at times 
reserved, his wife had the lighter touch, yet always combined with 
grace and wisdom. It is clear that she was loved and played a most sup- 
portive role in all of Mr White’s ministries. Above all she was the lov- 
ing and understanding wife to whom the minister can turn. 

We turn now to Reginald White’s formal teaching career. The major 
portion of it fell between 1966 and 1979, when he was first a tutor, then 
Principal of the Baptist Theological College of Scotland. There had, 
however, earlier been stints of teaching. During his time at the Moreton 
church he gave a series of lectures in philosophy to the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, which provided teaching for mature students. 
Over the years Mr White also did a great deal of lecturing for Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford, which had trained him as an external student for the 
London University BD degree. In many respects Wolsey Hall pioneered 
the field later entered by the Open University. Again, during his second 
year as a student of Liverpool University towards the MA degree, Mr 
White became an extra-mural lecturer for Liverpool University. What 
all this shows is that his academic gifts soon commended themselves. It 
also indicates how, relatively early in his career, Mr White’s teaching 
gifts were recognized. His own extra-mural status both with Wolsey 
Hall and with Liverpool University, as a student, doubtless helped him 
to understand the particular needs of part-time students. 

As previously noted, White had served for a brief period as a part- 
time tutor in New Testament Studies in the Baptist Theological College 
of Scotland in 1953-54 while he was minister of the Rutherglen Baptist 
Church in Glasgow. It was his contribution at that time which marked 
him out as a likely successor to Dr A.B. Miller as Principal of this col- 
lege when the latter retired in 1968. Another College tutor, the Revd 
Derek B. Murray (now Dr Murray), had had responsibility for New 
Testament Studies and for Philosophy of Religion and Christian Ethics. 
He resigned in 1966 in order to become pastor of the Whyte’s Cause- 
way Baptist Church in Kirkcaldy. This paved the way for Mr White to 
take over the lecturing in these areas. After 1968 he also took over what 
was then the Principal’s responsibility to lecture in Baptist History and 
Principles, Homiletics and Pastoral Studies as well as to run a sermon 
class. 
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It would seem clear that Mr White’s major teaching contribution lay 
in the sphere of New Testament Studies, if only because this subject 
was So Vital to the preaching and teaching ministry of the trainee pas- 
tors who were before him. In this, as in all his work, he was noted for 
his thoroughness. One student recalls 15 different scholarly opinions on 
the interpretation of a given passage being marshalled for the students. 
Behind his time in the classroom there lay long hours in the study. Nor 
was Mr White one simply to parade his own view. It was rather his 
concern that the students should make their own judgment in the light 
of the presentation of a wide range of scholarly opinion. 

Even so, all Reginald White’s students recall wonderful moments 
when he seemed to ‘take off’. At such times he gave them the benefit of 
his own mature judgment on the issues before them. At the same time 
his rich scholarship combined with his own deep reverence for Christ 
and for the Scriptures to provide real inspiration for his students. John’s 
Gospel appears to have been a particular favourite of his, and students 
of his did not forget the insights that he provided for them into this 
‘spiritual gospel’. 

A further gift lay in Mr White’s ability to make the background of the 
New Testament come alive. This is one important area for pastors, as 
so often the New Testament text only reveals its riches when individ- 
ual passages are viewed against the background of history or Jewish 
religious tradition. White was well qualified to give the necessary 
understanding and, doubtless, what the students learned provided a 
background for their own later preaching and teaching ministry. 

White’s contribution to his students in Philosophy of Religion was 
very incisive. He had considerable clarity of thought, and students felt 
that he could often iJluminate difficult abstract connections. His lectur- 
ing in Christian Ethics was, again, very thorough. His analysis of 
Biblical Ethics was very insightful. One former student recalls how Mr 
White helped him to see in a deeper way what was meant by the idea of 
imitating Christ. It was not, in a simplistic way, doing what Jesus did, 
but applying Christ’s attitudes to our very different modern situations. 
This understanding also comes through strongly in White’s early book, 
Into his Image. The volumes The Changing Continuity of Christian 
Ethics, have, we understand, been in considerable demand. One realizes 
that, if Mr White had not had opportunity to major on New Testament 
studies, he would have done equally well in this more philosophical 
area. 
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Baptist History and Principles is an area often reserved for a Baptist 
College Principal to teach. Something of Reginald White’s deep under- 
standing of baptism as a sacrament came through in these lectures, as 
did also his reasons for adhering to believers’ baptism. His deep attach- 
ment to the congregational principle and to the place of the church 
meeting as where the Lord’s will is to be discerned have already been 
mentioned. Naturally, for would-be Baptist ministers these insights 
were not merely of academic benefit. They helped prepare students for 
the practical tasks of the Christian ministry in a Baptist context. 

Note has already been taken of Reginald White’s emphasis in Homil- 
etics on structure and illustration. At times the approach may have been 
almost mechanical, yet he realized that, beyond the structure, there 
needed to be deep conviction, some degree of passion and a real con- 
cern for one’s congregation and their personal needs. The Pastoral 
Studies classes were enriched by White’s quite lengthy experience in a 
number of churches. 

It remains to note the impact that Reginald White has had as a person 
upon his students. This was considerable. He always took with immense 
seriousness the task of preparing men for the preaching and pastoral 
role. He inculcated in his students a deep realization of the importance 
of ‘rightly handling the Word of truth’. He may even at times have 
made them afraid of failure in this regard. 

The students felt that when they had real need Mr White would re- 
ceive them with warmth and understanding and give them help. Woe 
betide the person, however, who appeared frivolous in his approach to 
his studies or practical assignments! All in all Mr White left his stu- 
dents feeling that they owed him a real debt, both as a teacher and as a 
man. 

Reference has already been made to Reginald White’s writing min- 
istry. His output in this area has fallen into a number of categories. 
Many of his books are devotional in character but draw upon a wide 
knowledge of New Testament scholarship and use it to make the Scrip- 
tures come alive. Some relate to the practice of prayer. As we have 
already seen, books on preaching and on pastoral care have emerged 
from his pen. Then there are the major books on Christian Ethics and 
baptism. 

The range of Mr White’s writing reflects the character and interests 
of the man. The devotional literature, together with the books on prayer, 
are designed to help the ordinary Christian come to grips with the Bible 
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and relate to the Lord. The books on preaching are aimed at developing 
preaching skills, while the one on pastoral care takes account of the 
personal needs of church members and others. These works reflect Mr 
White’s practical experience of pastoral ministry together with recogni- 
tion of the important role played by lay leadership within the local 
church. Mr White was especially happy to develop preaching gifts, 
wherever they were found. The work on Christian Ethics had in mind, 
primarily, the thoughtful lay person, while his major work on baptism 
had a more scholarly audience in view. This is not to deny that all his 
books had a solid scholarly base, and are useful reading for any 
Christian. Mr White was surprised on occasion to find some of his 
books being used in theological training where he had intended them 
for the ordinary Christian believer. 

Most of White’s books are eminently readable. Publishers and re- 
viewers treated him as a quality writer, and with good cause. One feels 
that, in many of his books, White writes as he would have preached. 
His choice of subjects reflects the communicator’s art. For example, 
two books deal with the career and thinking of St Paul: Apostle 
Extraordinary (1968) and Meet St Paul (1989). Even these well-chosen 
titles betray the desire to capture the interest of the casual person 
browsing through a bookshop. 

Mr White’s book Apostle Extraordinary is a good example of the 
readability of his books. His chapter headings deal with ‘Paul the 
Debtor’, ‘Paul the Convert’, ‘Paul the Christian’, ‘Paul, Servant of the 
Kingdom’ and ‘Paul and the Secrets of Power’. Without going into 
these chapters in detail, it is immediately clear that the writer’s aim is to 
help us get inside the experience, attitudes and thinking of St Paul and 
at the same time to convey the importance of all this for our experience 
of Christian living and witnessing. 

This writer’s gift with words may be illustrated by one sentence from 
the first chapter of this book. In speaking of St Paul, he says ‘The truth 
is, an immensely attractive personality, passionate, eager, alive, adven- 
turous, appealing, stands behind the theologian, the contentious debater, 
the involved, impetuous writer, the haloed saint, of Christian tradition’. 
Reginald White has a way of piling up adjectives and phrases in a way 
that is compelling and conveys a picture or a point very well. 

At the same time it is true that Mr White’s books do invite the serious 
reader—the one to whom the meaning of Scripture is important, who 
wants help with their daily Christian walk or who aims to develop their 
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skills in preaching or pastoral care. One is regularly impelled to think 
by what Mr White has to say, and people who are unwilling to follow 
the argument through or to ponder what is being said may put his books 
aside for Christian literature that is less demanding. This only reflects 
the calibre of Mr White’s own thinking. 

In respect of preaching, Reginald White has written three books. 
Although his A Guide to Preaching (1973) is his central book in this 
field, he has also written Fifty-Two Seed Thoughts (1969) and two series 
of Sermon Suggestions (1965, 1977, combined 1977). One person noted 
that it was characteristic of Reginald White that he did not intend in 
these books to do all the work for the preacher; rather, he was sug- 
gesting areas in which it would be useful to dig for helpful and relevant 
material. Once again, in order to get the most benefit, the reader has to 
be willing to cooperate with the writer and do his own mental work. 

A perhaps surprising but certainly delightful feature in Reginald 
White’s make-up is his ability to relate to young children. One pastor 
comments on how naturally he was able to get down on the floor when 
in his home and play with the children. Not too many academics can do 
that! In line with this Mr White gave some very good children’s ad- 
dresses from the pulpit, and he published two books of stories for chil- 
dren. These were Fifty-Two Stories for Children (1971) and Fifty-Two 
More Stories for Children (1981). 

I reserve my final comments for his major book on Christian baptism. 
This was certainly a major contribution to the debate about baptism that 
was going on in the 1950s and 1960s. One feels that it has not quite re- 
ceived the place it should have been accorded in scholarly thinking. 
Doubtless in part this is because it represents a minority position in 
modern Christian thinking, in so far as it defends believers’ baptism. 
Even within Baptist ranks it has perhaps received less attention than is 
its due. 

This is a pity, because White’s book sought to give credit where it 
was due. It was not in any sense a narrow defence of the Baptist posi- 
tion. Indeed, Mr White says at one point that although infant baptism 
witnesses, albeit in a somewhat confused manner, to some important 
insights (such as the prevenience of divine grace), the way believers’ 
baptism is often administered could obscure such values altogether. Mr 
White is clear that believers’ baptism is in every important aspect very 
much nearer to New Testament baptism. Even so, its upholders often 
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fail to see its richness of meaning or even the measure of importance 
that the apostolic rite had. 

To non-Baptists it may seem surprising that Baptists should under- 
play the importance of baptism. It is true, however, that Baptists often 
so stress interior repentance and faith as to reduce the rite to a mere 
symbol. It becomes the witness to something that has already happened, 
and quite often is undergone years after a person’s conversion. Mr 
White places much significance on the inward experience, but he is 
clear that it is wrong to reduce baptism to a mere symbol: rather it is an 
effective one. He sees, too, that Baptist practice often fails to make 
plain the linkage of baptism with entrance into the Church, hence his 
insistence upon it as a rite of initiation. He rightly notes that the New 
Testament knows nothing of an unbaptized Christian. He sees Baptist 
practice as also often failing to make clear the connection of baptism 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

One of the recurring criticisms of Mr White’s presentation was that it 
failed to deal adequately with the significance of the Old Testament 
covenant and rites. This was especially true of reviewers who stood 
within the Reformed tradition. To them Mr White’s position reeked of a 
post-Renaissance individualism. It has to be said, however, that Mr 
White’s reply to this would be that the Old Testament itself was a living 
continuum and that the later prophets themselves (such as Ezekiel) cur- 
tailed the earlier kind of corporate thinking about Israel and the cove- 
nant. Hence, White’s position sought to stress the call to personal 
repentance and faith, which, he observes, was strong upon the lips of 
both John the Baptist and Jesus himself. In his view this did not remove 
the corporate element, but stressed repentance and faith as the door to 
salvation, the Church and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

All in all White’s contribution was a very valuable one. On the one 
hand, it criticized infant baptism, while recognizing that no tradition 
such as this could have endured so long if it had not witnessed in some 
fashion to certain real spiritual insights and values. On the other, it took 
issue with the advocates of believers’ baptism, of whom he is one, be- 
cause so often Baptist thinking has failed to take into account what God 
does in baptism. His book was a plea for a sacramentalist approach to 
baptism, provided that approach takes account of the need for repen- 
tance and faith to lie behind the physical action. 

It should be evident that R.E.O. White’s career has been a varied and 
interesting one. He has made a real contribution both as a pastor and as 
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a scholar. He has been able to bring together the different disciplines of 
the practical ministry and of scholarship in a way that has shed light in 
both directions. His churches all speak of the depth of his teaching min- 
istry, while his writing ministry reflects a desire to communicate God’s 
truth to all, not simply a select few. 

Of the man himself, a very human and likeable picture appears. 
Reginald White comes through as a somewhat reserved man yet one 
who agonized over pastoral concerns and was ever available to those 
with real needs. Above all, his deep Christian faith undergirds each pas- 
toral ministry, each person counselled, each line written, each lecture or 
sermon delivered. This faith has spurred him to exemplary commitment 
to the tasks before him and has made him the thorough workman that 
he is. Many are grateful to God for his Christian life and service. 


INTRODUCTION: BAPTISM IN RECENT DEBATE 


Stanley E. Porter and Anthony R. Cross 


After a long absence, the question of baptism along with the broader 
issue of Christian initiation seems to be making something of a come- 
back. This volume of essays explores some of the issues facing scholars 
working on the complex biblical, theological, historical, contemporary 
and pastoral issues surrounding the rite of Christian initiation. 

For too long, probably since the sixteenth-century Reformation and 
the rise of the Anabaptist movement, and certainly since the seven- 
teenth century and the beginnings of the Baptist movement, much of the 
discussion has revolved around the twin questions of the correct mode 
and the rightful subjects of baptism. The upshot of this was a barrier 
beyond which no one could seemingly penetrate, the result being the 
constant repetition, sometimes in new guises, of old arguments. How- 
ever, this was to change in the mid-twentieth century. While there were 
undoubtedly precursors of this new approach, Karl Barth’s lecture Die 
Kirchliche Lehre von der Taufe,' delivered in May 1943, is usually 
credited with marking the change in the way the subject of baptism is 
discussed. However, six years earlier, Emil Brunner, who has often 
been somewhat overshadowed by Barth, delivered the Olaus Petri lec- 
tures at Uppsala University, Wahrheit als Begegnung, and these were 
published in 1938.? In these works, two of the leading theologians, both 
paedobaptists, levelled stinging criticisms against infant baptism, yet 
retained both its theology and practice. The result was what could be 


1. Theologische Studien, 14; Zitrich: Verlag A.G. Zollikon, 1944; The Teach- 
ing of the Church Regarding Baptism (ET; London: SCM Press, 1948). 

2. The English version, The Divine~-Human Encounter (London: SCM Press, 
1944), was later enlarged as Truth as Encounter (London: SCM Press, 2nd edn, 
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described as the ‘modern baptismal debate’? on baptism, new because it 
focused on the theology of the rite. 

In the English-speaking world alone, Brunner’s and Barth’s work re- 
vitalized interest across the theological and denominational spectrums.‘ 
In the 1940s and 1950s, both the Church of England® and Church of 
Scotland® produced major reports on baptism and related doctrines, as 
did a number of their scholars,’ accompanied by two important works 
from Methodists® and other British and continental scholars.? In the late 
1950s and early 1960s there was the famous debate between Joachim 


3. This phrase is used in A.R. Cross, Baptism and the Baptists: Theology and 
Practice in the Twentieth Century (Paternoster Biblical and Theological Mono- 
graphs; Carlisle: Paternoster Press, forthcoming 1999/2000), and the discussion of 
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more (ed.), Christian Baptism: A Fresh Attempt to Understand the Rite in Terms of 
Scripture, History, and Theology (London: Lutterworth, 1959), pp. 15-24; 
K. Runia, ‘Recent Developments in Baptist Theology’, RTR 20.1 (1961), pp. 12-23, 
and 20.2 (1961), pp. 47-49; D. Alten, ‘Baptism in Recent German Theology’, ResQ 
7.3 (1963), pp. 124-31. 
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5. E.g. Baptism Today (London: Press and Publications Board of the Church 
Assembly, 1949); Baptism and Confirmation Today (London: SPCK, 1955); Bap- 
tism and Confirmation (London: SPCK, 1959); The Theology of Christian Initiation 
(London: SPCK, 1948). 

6. See the Interim Reports of the Special Commission on Baptism (Edinburgh: 
Church of Scotland, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959). 

7. E.g. G. Dix, The Theology of Confirmation in Relation to Baptism (West- 
minster: Dacre Press, 1946); A.E.J. Rawlinson, Christian Initiation (London: 
SPCK, 1947); G.W.H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit: A Study in the Doctrine of 
Baptism and Confirmation in the New Testament and the Fathers (London: Long- 
mans, 2nd edn, 1967 [1951]); J. Baillie, Baptism and Conversion (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1963). 

8. H.G. Marsh, The Origin and Significance of the New Testament Baptism 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1941); W.F. Flemington, The New Tes- 
tament Doctrine of Baptism (London: SPCK, 1957). 

9. E.g. O. Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament (SBT, 1; London: SCM 
Press, 1950); P.C. Marcel, The Biblical Doctrine of Infant Baptism: The Sacrament 
of the Covenant of Grace (London: James Clarke, 1953). 
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Jeremias and Kurt Aland on the origin of the practice of infant bap- 
tism,'° and a steady flow of books from Baptists!! and those from other 
traditions.'? These were accompanied by a number of historical’? and 
liturgical studies.'* But this intense amount of activity began to subside 
in the late 1960s, the last major work being James Dunn’s Baptism in 
the Holy Spirit.° 

While there were some important studies during the next two decades, 
there was comparatively little discussion of the subject.!® The only 


10. J. Jeremias, Infant Baptism in the First Four Centuries (London: SCM Press, 
1960); K. Aland, Did the Early Church Baptize Infants? (London: SCM Press, 
1963); J. Jeremias, The Origins of Infant Baptism (London: SCM Press, 1963). 

li. E.g. N. Clark, An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments (SBT, 17; 
London: SCM Press, 1956); Gilmore (ed.), Christian Baptism; R.E.O. White, The 
Biblical Doctrine of Initiation (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1960); G.R. Beasley- 
Murray, Baptism in the New Testament (London: Macmillan, 1962); idem, Baptism 
Today and Tomorrow (London: Macmillan, 1966); A. Gilmore, Baptism and Chris- 
tian Unity (London: Lutterworth, 1966). 

12. E.g. J. Murray, Christian Baptism (Phillipsburg: Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing, 1980 [1952]); J. Warns, Baptism: Studies in the Original Christian 
Baptism, its History and Conflicts, its Relation to a State or National Church and 
its Significance for the Present Time (London: Paternoster Press, 1957); R. Schnack- 
enburg, Baptism in the Thought of St Paul: A Study in Pauline Theology (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1964); W. Carr, Conscience and Clue for the Church (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964); B.S. Moss (ed.), Crisis for Baptism (London: 
SCM Press, 1965); K. Barth, Church Dogmatics, 1V (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1969). 

13. E.g. G.W. Bromiley, Baptism and the Anglican Reformers (London: Lut- 
terworth, 1953); J.G. Davies, The Architectural Setting of Baptism (London: Barrie 
& Rockcliffe, 1962). 

14. J. Crehan, Early Christian Baptism and the Creed (Westminster: Newman 
Press, 1950); J.D.C. Fisher, Christian Initiation: Baptism in the Medieval West 
(London: SPCK, 1965); idem, Christian Initiation: The Reformation Period (Lon- 
don: SPCK, 1970); E.C. Whitaker (ed.), Documents of the Baptismal Liturgy (Lon- 
don: SPCK, 2nd edn, 1970); P. Jagger, Christian Initiation: 1552-1969 (London: 
SPCK, 1970). 

15. J.D.G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit: A Re-Examination of the New 
Testament Teaching on the Gift of the Spirit in Relation to Pentecostalism Today 
(London: SCM Press, 1970). See also J.K. Howard, New Testament Baptism (Lon- 
don: Pickering & Inglis, 1970). 

16. E. Yarnold, The Awe-Inspiring Rites of Initiation (Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark, 
2nd edn, 1994 [1971]); P.K. Jewett, Infant Baptism and the Covenant of Grace 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978); G.W. Bromiley, Children of Promise: The Case 
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major exception to this was the continuing interest in baptism within 
the World Council of Churches’ Faith and Order Commission, whose 
work culminated with the publication of Baptism, Eucharist and Min- 
istry in 1982.!7 But after nearly two decades there are signs that the 
issue of baptism, and the broader subject of Christian initiation, is com- 
ing back onto the theological agenda and is once more receiving the 
serious attention from scholarship and the churches that it both needs 
and deserves.!® It is the hope of the editors and contributors to this 
volume that this book will make a contribution towards this discussion. 

This volume of essays is also presented in honour of Revd R.E.O. 
White, and has taken up the theme of his magnum opus, The Biblical 
Doctrine of Initiation, published in 1960. Its aim is also to honour one 
whose ministry in the pulpit, in College and through his writing has 


for Baptizing Infants (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979); H.M. Erwin, Conversion- 
Initiation and the Baptism in the Holy Spirit: An Engaging Critique of James D.G. 
Dunn’s Baptism in the Holy Spirit (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1984); R.F.G. 
Burnish, The Meaning of Baptism: A Comparison of the Teaching of the Fourth 
Century with the Present Day (London: SPCK, 1985). 

17. For earlier Faith and Order documents see, e.g., One Lord, One Baptism 
(Faith and Order Report; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1960); One Baptism, One Eu- 
charist and a Mutually Recognized Ministry (Faith and Order Paper No. 73; 
Geneva: WCC, 1975); the Louisville Consultation on Baptism (Faith and Order 
Paper No. 97; Geneva: WCC, n.d.), also published in RevExp 78.1 (1980), pp. 1- 
108; Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (Faith and Order Paper No. 111; Geneva: 
WCC, 1982); Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, 1982-1990: Report on the Process 
and Responses (Faith and Order Paper No. 149; Geneva: WCC, 1990). 

18. See, e.g., A.J.M. Wedderburn, Baptism and Resurrection: Studies in Pauline 
Theology against its Graeco-Roman Background (WUNT, 44; Tibingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr, 1987); R.L. Webb, John the Baptizer and Prophet: A Socio-Historical Study 
(ISNTSup, 62; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991); K. McDonnell and G.T. Montague, 
Christian Initiation and Baptism in the Holy Spirit: Evidence from the First Eight 
Centuries (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1991); T.M. Finn, Early Christian Baptism 
and the Catechumenate (2 vols.; Collegeville: Litergical Press, 1992); P. Cramer, 
Baptism and Change in the Early Middle Ages, c. 200-c. 1150 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993); L. Hartman, ‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: 
Baptism in the Early Church (SNTW; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1997); K. Roy, 
Baptism, Reconciliation and Unity (Carlisle: Paternoster Press, 1997); J.E. Taylor, 
The Immerser: John the Baptist within Second Temple Judaism (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1997); E. Nodet and J. Taylor, The Origins of Christianity: An Explo- 
ration (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1998); L.P. Jones, The Symbol of Water 
in the Gospel of John (ISNTSup, 145; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1998); M. Root and 
R. Saarinen, Baptism and the Unity of the Church (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998). 
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sought to bridge the gap that so often separates the academic theologi- 
cal world from the everyday life of Christians. It also reflects Mr 
White’s concern for Scripture and its centrality to academic theology 
and the practical issues of Church life. 

The last comparable collection of essays on baptism was the volume 
edited by Alec Gilmore in 1959, Christian Baptism, to which White 
contributed two essays. While this was a collection of essays by Baptist 
scholars, the present volume, while understandably including many 
scholars from White’s own denomination, includes contributions from 
those of other traditions and reflects White’s own breadth of theologi- 
cal knowledge and interest. His Biblical Doctrine of Initiation and 
other writings on baptism are by no means restatements of the widely 
accepted ‘Baptist’ understanding of baptism of the time, which saw the 
rite as a sign of a believer’s personal confession of faith and unrelated 
to a believer’s initiation into the Church. Of such a position he is highly 
critical and, always basing his arguments on detailed exegesis and care- 
ful and critical scholarship, he challenges his fellow Baptists and those 
of a paedobaptist persuasion to re-examine their theologies and prac- 
tices of baptism. To the former he draws attention to the inadequacies 
of the Baptist position, commenting that ‘one sometimes fears that cur- 
rent practice of believer’s baptism is scriptural on the single point of re- 
serving baptism for believers and on very little else’.!? In his detailed 
and sensitive discussion of the value of infant baptism which follows,” 
White notes that infant baptism is a form of baptism prevalent in the 
modern Church that is very unlike that of the New Testament in form, 
content and theological significance, yet enshrining certain values and 
insights that in any final appraisal of the rite would have to be preserved 
and prized. While infant baptism witnesses to these values and insights 
in a confused and ambiguous way, White believes that believer’s bap- 
tism also sometimes obscures them altogether. Along with George 
Beasley-Murray, he is the foremost British Baptist scholar in the second 
half of the twentieth century to have examined this important theme. 
The late Baptist historian and theologian, Dr Michael Walker, rightly 
noted that White’s Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, along with Beasley- 
Murray’s 1962 New Testament Baptism, ‘revolutionized the Baptist 
understanding of the initiating sacrament’. Both 


19. White, Biblical Doctrine, pp. 279-80. 
20. White, Biblical Doctrine, pp. 281-96. 
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brought the sacrament of baptism out of the Zwinglian shadows and 
made us see that here was indeed a place of rendezvous between God 
and man, an integral part of that process of conversion by which a man 
or woman is raised from death to life in Christ, is cleansed of sin, made a 
member of the body of Christ and endowed with the gift of the Spirit.” 


The present essays all take up issues and areas of interest shared by 
Mr White, who wrote not only on baptism but on other subjects as well. 
The background to Christian baptism that White discussed in 1960 is 
taken up by Brook Pearson, while his interest in New Testament bap- 
tism is developed in the Gospels by John Nolland, Edward Burrows, 
John Morgan-Wynne, Ramsey Michaels and Stanley Porter, in Acts by 
Joel Green, and in the Epistles by Anthony Cross, John Colwell and 
Larry Kreitzer, while Alastair Campbell and James Dunn examine the 
important question of baptism as a metaphor. Matthew Brook O’Don- 
nell explores some of the linguistic issues related to the prepositions 
linked with baptism in the New Testament. Baptismal theology is 
explored in Neville Clark’s discussion of the relationship between initi- 
ation and eschatology. White is also well known for his two-volume 
work on Christian Ethics (1979, 1981) and in many encyclopaedia arti- 
cles on the subject. This is taken up and discussed by Timothy Brad- 
shaw, while his concern for baptismal practice in Baptist churches is 
examined by Paul Beasley-Murray. White’s work also reflects a wide 
knowledge of Church history and various aspects of this are examined 
by David Wright, Raymond Burnish and Geoffrey Bromiley, while the 
Scottish context, both historically and in contemporary practice, is dealt 
with by Derek Murray and Kenneth Roxburgh. 

The editors wish to thank those who have helped in the preparation of 
this volume. First of all to the contributors, who generously gave of 
their time and expertise in preparing the articles, and to Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press for making this project come to fruition. We are grateful to 
those institutions and librarians who helped in the compilation of the 
publications list of Mr White and other background material: the Centre 
for Advanced Theological Research, Roehampton Institute London; Mrs 
Judy Powles, librarian of Spurgeon’s College, London; and Miss Su 


21. M.J. Walker, ‘Baptist Worship in the Twentieth Century’, in K.W. Clements 
(ed.), Baptists in the Twentieth Century (London: Baptist Historical Society, 1983), 
pp. 24-25. This conclusion has been confirmed by Cross, Baptism and the Baptists, 
in chapter 6. 
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Brown of Trinity College, Bristol. We are also grateful to the Whitley 
Trust whose interest and financial support greatly helped with the 
administrative side of the project. The project has also benefited from 
the encouragement, help and assistance of a number of individuals and 
institutions: Revd Dr George Beasley-Murray for his encouragement 
and support for the project at its earliest phase; Miss Glenda White and 
Revd Dr Gordon Martin for help in the compilation of the publications 
list; Revd Dr Kenneth Roxburgh and the Scottish Baptist College; and 
Zondervan Publishing House for use of the photograph of Mr White. 
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Part I 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BAPTISM AND INITIATION IN THE CULT OF ISIS AND SARAPIS 


Brook W.R. Pearson 


1. Baptism and the Mysteries, Revisited 


Because of the interest New Testament scholars have had in Rom. 6.1- 
11, the question of baptism in the Isis/Sarapis cult has received a certain 
amount of attention from this group. This has primarily been for the 
purpose of either ‘proving’ or ‘disproving’ the existence of this act in 
the initiatory practices of the Isis/Sarapis cult as a parallel to Christian 
baptism, specifically in its formulation by Paul in Rom. 6.1-11. 

Discussion on this point largely came to an end with the publication, 
in 1962, of Giinther Wagner’s Das religionsgeschichtliche Problem von 
Romer 6, 1-11,! a response to previous religions-historical interpreta- 
tions of Rom. 6.1-11 that was both encyclopaedic and entirely appro- 
priate. To the often vague invocations of ‘parallels’ (and here the 
inverted commas around this word in the subtitle of the English transla- 
tion speak volumes), Wagner offers in-depth examination of the actual 
texts upon which these previous assertions were based. Wagner’s sys- 
tematic study shows that most of these ‘parallels’ are indeed nothing 
more than vague approximations, one of the many problems with much 
work from the—by then—ailing religions-historical school. Unfortu- 
nately, the virtual demise of this ‘school’ has also meant the end of 
much discussion over Rom. 6.1-11.? 


1. Das religionsgeschichtliche Problem von Romer 6, I-11 (ATANT, 39; 
Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1962); ET Pauline Baptism and the Pagan Mysteries: The 
Problem of the Pauline Doctrine of Baptism in Romans VI.1-11, in the Light of its 
Religio-Historical ‘Parallels’ (trans. J.P. Smith; Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1967). 

2. There have, however, been a few interesting developments in the ongoing 
study of this passage, the most important of which are P. Siber, Mit Christus zu 
leben: Eine Studie zur paulinischen Auferstehungshoffnung (ATANT, 61; Ziirich: 
Zwingli Verlag, 1971), pp. 191-249; A.J.M. Wedderburn, ‘Hellenistic Christian 
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As far as Wagner’s own work is concerned, he has not been without 
detractors. As Dunn notes, Wagner has been criticized for his ‘under- 
playing of the closeness of the parallel between 6.3-4 and initiation into 
the Isis cult as described by Apuleius in Metamorphoses 11’.> These 
parallels are indeed somewhat difficult to dismiss, but the question 
which should be addressed prior to a comparison of ‘parallels’ from the 
Isis cult is whether or not baptism actually existed as part of the Isis/ 
Sarapis cult’s initiatory practices. Only if this question receives a pos- 
itive answer can the subsidiary question be addressed.’ And so, leaving 


Traditions in Romans 6?’, NTS 29 (1983), pp. 337-55; idem, ‘Paul and the Hel- 
lenistic Mystery-Cults: On Posing the Right Questions’, in U. Bianchi and J. Ver- 
maseren (eds.), La soteriologia dei culti orientali nell’Impero Romano (EPRO, 92; 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1982), pp. 817-33; idem, Baptism and Resurrection: Studies in 
Pauline Theology against its Graeco-Roman Background (WUNT, 44; Tiibingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck}, 1987); and H.D. Betz, “Transferring a Ritual: Paul’s 
Interpretation of Baptism in Romans 6’, in T. Engberg-Pedersen (ed.), Paul in 
his Hellenistic Context (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), pp. 84-118; see also 
R. Schlarb, Wir sind mit Christus begraben: Die Auslegung von Rémer 6,1-11 im 
Friihchristentum bis Origen (BGBE, 31; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr {Paul Siebeck], 
1990), for the way in which this passage was interpreted in the early Church. The 
demise of the religions-historical school (although surely not acknowledged by 
all—see the recent R. Kieffer and J. Bergman [eds.], La main de Dieu/Die Hand 
Gottes [WUNT, 94; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1997], for a series of 
essays under the rubric of ‘religions-historical’, but which clearly betray a ‘kinder, 
gentler’ version than had developed by the mid-century) seems somewhat 
unfortunate, in that, although the methods and approach of the school were under 
serious need of rethinking, the subsequent rejection of the method has meant that 
much of the material with which it was concerned has also been regrettably left by 
the wayside. 

3. J.D.G. Dunn, Romans 1-8 (WBC, 38a; Dallas: Word Books, 1988), p. 309. 
These critics include N. Gaumann, Taufe und Ethik: Studien zu Romer 6 (Munich: 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1967), pp. 41-46; K. Wengst, Christologische Formein und 
Lieder des Urchristentums (Gitersloh: Gtitersloher Verlagshaus, 1972), pp. 39-40; 
J.G. Griffiths, Apuleius of Madauros: The Isis-Book (Metamorphoses, Book XI) 
(EPRO, 39; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1975), pp. 52, 258, 298; U. Schnelle, Gerechtigkeit 
und Christusgegenwart: Vorpaulinische und paulinische Tauftheologie (Gottingen 
theologische Arbeiten, 24; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), pp. 77-78. 

4. Wedderburn’s ‘Paul and the Hellenistic Mystery-Cults: On Posing the Right 
Questions’ is a good attempt to do just this, although his focus is still entirely on 
Paul. The principles he lays out in this article (p. 829) for discussion of Paul’s 
potential relationships to the mystery cults are, however, somewhat problematic, 
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aside for the moment any question of Paul’s possible use of Isiac tra- 
ditions, this essay will seek to determine whether or not a reasonable 
case can be made for the existence of baptism in the initiatory practices 
of the Isis/Sarapis cult. This question must, however, be seen in two 
ways: (1) from the standpoint of the objective reality (in so far as this 
can be ascertained from available sources) of what did and did not 
happen within the cult itself, and (2) what it would be reasonable to 
think that popular perception would have been regarding the practices 
of the cult. The fact that the Isis/Sarapis cult was a mystery cult should 
be taken seriously, especially with regard to the function that mystery 
would have played in the minds of those not privy to its inner workings.° 


2. Baptism in the Isis/Sarapis Cult 


The major sources of information with regard to the practices and the- 
ology of the Hellenistic Isis/Sarapis cult are Apuleius, Metamorphoses 


and seem to have been tempered in his later monograph on the subject (Baptism 
and Resurrection, pp. 162-63). 

5.  Butcf. F. Dunand (Le culte d’Isis dans le bassin oriental de la Méditerranée 
[EPRO, 26.1-3; 3 vols.; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1973], II, pp. 246-51), who raises an 
objection to even thinking of the Isis cult as a proper mystery cult until well into the 
Imperial age. His model of the Isis cult suggests that any ‘mystery’ that would have 
taken place was largely in the minds of non-initiates, and may in fact be largely 
blamed on the strangeness of the Egyptian myths, rather than their secretive nature: 
‘Les cérémonies égyptiennes en Phonneur d’Osiris ne sont en rien des mystéres, 
dans la mesure ot elles ne comportent ni public restreint, ni €preuves initiatiques, ni 
aboutissement, pour les fidéles, 4 un état privilégié; qu’elles aient eu aux yeux des 
Grecs un caractére mystérieux est assez explicable, les mythes qu’elles illustrent et 
sur-tout les rites qui les caractérisent étant sans doute pour eux & peu prés incom- 
préhensible’ (pp. 247-48). Later, with regard to the secret books Lucius is shown by 
Mithras, the high priest who has initiated Lucius into the Isiac faith (see Apuleius, 
Metamorphoses 11), Dunand suggests that, although the books were written in 
hieroglyphics (hence their mysterious nature, accessible only to the initiate), it is 
highly unlikely that the Greek or Roman priests would have been able to read them 
(p. 250 n. 2). However, it does seem that Dunand’s scepticism is perhaps too 
thorough-going. His assertion that the content of the Isiac mysteries was essentially 
what was visible, but reinterpreted to the initiate, is a possible interpretation of the 
extant evidence, but not the only one. Even with his modei, one must wonder what 
these secret interpretations would have been. These interpretations, using Dunand’s 
model, would still be something to which we may or may not be privy in our extant 
sources. 
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11,° also known as the ‘Isis Book’, Plutarch, Jsis and Osiris, Diodorus 
Siculus 1,’ and several other classical authors, as well as inscriptions,® 
coins and papyri® relating to the cult. In addition, although more dif- 
ficult in many cases to understand, the archaeological evidence of indi- 
vidual monuments and concentrated areas of worship—Sarapea and 
Isea—scattered throughout the Roman Empire is fundamental to many 
discussions of baptism, precisely because the nature of the act of im- 
mersion baptism, if practised by the Isis/Sarapis cult within their temple 
precincts, would reasonably seem to be something obvious from the 
remains of special constructions for that purpose.'° Obviously, how- 
ever, there is no little difficulty in reconstructing the theology and prac- 


6. For commentary and discussion, see Griffiths, Apuleius of Madauros, and 
H. Miinstermann, Apuleius: Metamorphosen literarischer Vorlagen. Untersuchun- 
gen dreier Episoden des Roman unter Beriicksichtigung der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Apuleius (Beitrage zur Altertumskunde, 69; Leipzig: Teubner, 1995). 

7. For commentary on this book of Diodorus, see A. Burton, Diodorus Siculus, 
Book I: A Commentary (EPRO, 29; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1972). 

8. L. Vidman, Sylloge inscriptionum religionis Isiacae et Sarapiacae (Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 28; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1969), 
collects virtually all of the pertinent inscriptions in Greek and Latin. See also his 
Isis und Sarapis bei den Griechen und Rémern: Epigraphische Studien zur Ver- 
breitung und zu den Trdgern des dgyptischen Kultes (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 29; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1970), for extended dis- 
cussion based on his epigraphical research into the Isis/Sarapis cult. See also 
F. Mora, Prosopografia Isiaca (EPRO, 113.1-2; 2 vols.; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1990). 

9. To my knowledge, no systematic collection of the corpus of papyri relating 
to the Isis/Sarapis cult has heretofore been made, although Dunand, Le cuilte d’Isis, 
makes extensive use of the papyri, and all of the Ptolemaic era papyri that were 
published by the turn of the century have been collected by U. Wilcken, Urkunden 
der Ptolemderzeit (dltere Funde) (2 vols.; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1927, 1935-57). 
See ‘Appendix’, below, with regard to P.Paris 47/UPZ 1.70. 

10, The works of R. Salditt-Trappmann (Tempel der dgyptischen Gétter in 
Griechenland und an der Westkiiste Kleinasiens [EPRO, 15; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1970}) and R.A. Wild (Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Sarapis [EPRO, 87; 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1981]) address this question in specific. More general discussions 
which take account of the archaeology of the Isis/Sarapis cult include R.E. Witt, 
Isis in the Ancient World (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997), 
originally published as Isis in the Graeco-Roman World (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1971); Dunand, Le culte d’Isis; idem, Religion populaire en Egypte 
romaine: Les terres cuites isiaques du Musée Caire (EPRO, 76; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1979); V. Tran tam Tinh, Sérapis debout: Corpus des monuments de Sérapis debout 
et étude iconographique (EPRO, 94; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1983). 
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tices of the Isis/Sarapis cult, specifically because of its nature as a mys- 
tery cult. Many things seem to have been left unrecorded, or at least are 
no longer extant, which is perhaps to be expected, given the air of 
secrecy that surrounded certain aspects of the cultic activities of all 
mystery religions (see above, n. 5). 

However, there are many things which can be surmised about the 
practices of the Isis/Sarapis cult from both the known nature of many 
Graeco-Roman religions (both mystery and ‘official’), and the evidence 
that we do have available to us. One of the most important texts for this 
kind of reconstruction is Apuleius’s Metamorphoses, which, although it 
comes from the second century CE, is likely indicative of a long tradi- 
tion of practice within the cult.'' This text tells the story of one Lucius 


11. See M.W. Meyer (ed.), The Ancient Mysteries: A Sourcebook (San Fran- 
cisco: Harper & Row, 1987), pp. 176-93 for English translation and brief discus- 
sion; and, for extended discussions, Griffiths, Apuleius of Madauros, and Witt, Isis 
in the Greaco-Roman World, esp. Chap. 12. There is, of course, the possibility that 
variation in the religion occurred between the period in which we are intertested 
(c. first century CE) and the second century CE, but even Wedderburn (Baptism and 
Resurrection, p. 162), who is not keen to see mystery-influence in Paul, is willing to 
admit that the ‘mysteries were certainly very much alive in the first century of our 
era and, even if they were not yet enjoying the boom which they experienced in the 
following two centuries, they were a spiritual power to be reckoned with... Nor is 
there any adequate reason for saying that the beliefs of their devotees then were 
greatly different from those a century later, so that it is not illegitimate to read back 
whatever we may infer from, for instance, Apuleius’ account of Lucius’ initiation 
into the mysteries of Isis [in the first century].’ A conservative, even reactionary, 
tendency towards the preservation of traditional practice would seem to be neces- 
sary in a secretive setting, such as the Isis/Sarapis cult. The opportunities for 
innovation would have been very small, and any variation of traditional practices 
would have been obvious to the local group of initiates. The lack of free flow 
between different groups of worshippers would have meant that any such variation 
would have likely been highly localized. The story of Lucius himself shows both of 
these—he travels from Cenchraea to Rome, but is unaware even of the existence of 
some parts of the Isiac religion, and requires an additional two levels of initiation 
before becoming fully aware of the mysteries. It is unlikely that such hard-won 
knowledge could be freely changed by those who had attained initiation into the 
highest levels of the cult, and more likely that the form and content of the cult 
actually went through very little variation after its inception by Ptolemy I. As 
Dunand (Le culte d’Isis, Il, p. 248) puts it, ‘On ne peut sans doute pas plus parler 
de “doctrines secrétes” que de “mystéres égyptiens”, avec cette réserve que la 
théologie pouvait effectivement rester secréte, parce que difficilement communi- 
cable, pour les fidéles égyptiens comme pour les fidéles grecs’. He goes on (p. 253) 
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of Madauros, who had, on account of his lascivious lifestyle, been 
transformed into an ass. The first part of book 11 thus describes his en- 
treaty to the goddess Isis to be returned to human form, and her answer- 
ing description of the manner in which this miraculous transformation 
would take place. In short, he was to insinuate himself into a ritual Isiac 
procession being held in nearby Cenchraea and eat a wreath of roses 
that a particular priest (who was simultaneously receiving similar 
instructions from the goddess) would be holding. The transformation 
takes place as predicted, and the grateful Lucius then devotes himself to 
the service of Isis, with which the second half of the book is taken up. 
Lucius goes through three different initiations into three different levels 
of mystery. First, he is initiated (after much pondering and waiting) into 
the first level of Isiac mystery at the Iseum at Cenchraea (11.21-25), 
then he is commanded by the goddess to go to Rome, where he becomes 
part of the Iseum located in the Campus Martius. Here he becomes 
aware of the fact that he is not yet fully initiated—which comes as a 
surprise to him: 


After I had examined all my religious doubts in the privacy of my own 
conscience, I consulted a priest. I then learned a new and disturbing 
thing: that I was initiated into the mysteries of the Goddess, but that I 
knew nothing of the rites of the mighty God, the supreme Father of the 
Gods, unconquerable Osiris (11.27). cd 


No sooner has Lucius gone through the next initiation—whose cost, 
like the first one, he bears himself, at the expense even of the clothes off 
his own back—than he ‘was once more molested by unexpected vision- 
ary commands; and a third time [he] found [him]self yearning towards 
a mystery’ (11.29). This time, rather than postpone the matter (as he 
had both previous times), he submits himself to the priest immediately 
and goes through the necessary period of fasting before receiving the 


to suggest that ‘Il ne semble pas qu’on puisse déceler des changements notables 
dans la célébration du culte et des fétes, entre l’époque hellénistique et 1’époque 
impériale; les mémes pratiques restent en vigueur et leur permanence n’a rien de 
surprenant: un certain nombre d’entre elles existaient déja dans l’Egypte ancienne; 
or le rituel €gyptien se caractérise par son immuabilité’. 

12. Translation taken from Meyer (ed.), Ancient Mysteries, p. 191, which is in 
turn from J. Lindsay, The Golden Ass (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1962). Osiris is, of course, the Egyptian deity with which the new Ptolemaic god 
Sarapis was most often identified. 
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final mystery, in which he becomes a member of the college of priests 
(11.29-30). 

There are several things about this text that have interested scholars 
concerned with baptism (and its interpretation) in the Isis/Sarapis cult: 
(1) The first initiation, at Cenchraea, is preceded by a ritual bathing, 
before the obligatory ten-day period of fasting—11.23 describes 
Lucius’s preparations for his initiation, and then he tells us that 


I was led to the Baths, surrounded by a crowd of devotees. There, after I 
had taken the usual bath, Mithras [the priest leading him through the ini- 
tiatory process} himself washed and sprinkled me with pure water, in- 
voking first the pardon of all of the gods. 


(2) In 11.21, before his first initiation, Lucius is eager to be allowed 
to be initiated, and is informed that the initiation date would only be 
given by the goddess herself, and that 


to undertake the ministries of the Goddess ... without her consent would 
be an invocation of destruction. For the gates of shadow as well as the 
bulwarks of life were under the Goddess’s control; and the act of initia- 
tion has been compared to a voluntary death with a slight chance of 
redemption. 


(3) Lucius’s description of the actual initiatory process, while frus- 
tratingly incomplete, is still somewhat helpful: 


I approached the confines of death. I trod the threshold of Prosperine;!? 


and borne through the elements I returned. At midnight I saw the Sun 
shining in all his glory. I approached the gods below and the gods above, 
and I stood beside them, and I worshipped them. Behold, I have told you 
my experience, and yet what you hear can mean nothing to you (11.23). 


(4) The initiate of Isis is twice (11.16, 21) called renatus, ‘born 
again’. 

This material from Apuleius provides us with more than enough evi- 
dence to suggest that the connection between baptism, death (symbolic, 
actual or simply the possibility thereof) and initiation into the cult of 
Isis would have existed in at least the popular mind (despite, or perhaps 
because of, the assertion that what the reader hears ‘can mean nothing 
to you’). Even if we were to suggest that no baptism took place during 


13. Persephone, with whom Isis was identified. See Witt, Isis in the Ancient 
World, p. 159 n. 41. The ‘threshold of Proserpine’, then, would indicate a move- 
ment either to the brink of the underworld, or one in and out of the underworld. 
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the initiation ceremony, Wagner’s argument that ‘[t]here is no direct 
connection between the bath and the “mystery”, so the meaning of the 
mystery proper must not be transferred to this single action preceding 
it’,'* does not necessarily follow. While the text does not speak in detail 
concerning the actual process of initiation, the very nature of the ‘mys- 
tery’ meant that only the initiates of a mystery would actually have 
access to the ‘mystery proper’, and that those who remained outside this 
circle also remained ignorant of the ‘mystery proper’. If we go with 
Dunand’s conception of the process, the only elements of the ‘mystery 
proper’ that would have been inaccessible to the un-initiated would 
have been the ‘double signification, mythique et symbolique, des actions 
représentées’.!> The uninitiated were able to be involved in the rituals 
leading up to the ‘mystery’, and in its aftermath—in Apuleius’s text 
(11.23), Lucius is ‘led to the Baths, surrounded by a crowd of devo- 
tees’. We are not told where the bath was—there is some indication that 
it could have been attached to the Isis temple itself, although this is by 
no means certain'*—but regardless of that, this does not seem to have 
been a secret part of the mystery. We are also told of the connection 
between the initiation and death by Lucius on more than one occasion. 
Here we should probably briefly excurse into the realm of archaeol- 
ogy, to discuss the various physical remains which may (or may not) be 
pertinent to the issue of baptism within the Isis/Sarapis cult. One of the 
more important pieces of archaeological information in this regard is 
the mosaic from the temple of Fortuna Primagenia in Palestrina. This 
mosaic is connected with Isis and depicts a scene of the Nile Valley in 
flood. On it (centre, left) is the representation of a temple with what 
looks much like a bath or, as Witt styles it, ‘a kind of baptismal font’ .” 
In his rather more full discussion of the archaeology of the 50 or so 


14. Wagner, Pauline Baptism, p. 101. 

15. Dunand, Le culte d’Isis, III, p. 249. 

16. See Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Osiris, chapter 7 for full 
discussion of the various facilities thought to have been used for ablutions and 
related rituals. 

17. See Witt, Isis in the Ancient World, pp. 76-79 for plates, and pp. 163-64 for 
discussion (here p. 163). This bath or basin is, however, probably best identified as 
an ablution basin (see Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Osiris, chapter 
7). As mentioned, however, this does not negate the possibility that such ablution 
basins, when involved in initiatory rituals such as Lucius’s, could not have been 
identified with a baptismal rite, even if this identification took place only in the 
mind of the non-initiated. 
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sites of centralized worship in the Isis and Osiris cult, with specific ref- 
erence to the water-related facilities, Wild suggests that ‘they appear to 
have a significant function within the cult’.!® Wild is, however, in some 
disagreement with Salditt-Trappmann, who suggests that the ‘crypt’ of 
the Iseum at Gortyn on Crete was used for actual baptism.'? While he 
does not fully share Salditt-Trappmann’s extended views on Isiac bap- 
tism, he does support this aspect of her interpretation: ‘That individuals 
entered basins in these crypts’—here referring to the widespread exis- 
tence of crypts in Graeco-Roman Isea—‘to undergo a ritual drowning 
appears somewhat...credible. Such a ritual might explain why the 
inflow pipes in the Gortyn and Pompeii crypts are located close to the 
ceiling.’° He then goes on to note that the use of this particular basin 
would have produced problems with regard to access.”! This assessment 
on the part of Wild by no means rules out the identification of this basin 
as a baptismal basin. It does not seem that Wild has actually inspected 
the evidence at Gortyn about which he speaks (although he says in his 
introduction, p. xiii, that he ‘made an inspection of some of the most 
important sites in the eastern Mediterranean area’), while Salditt-Trapp- 
mann’s discussion of the site seems to be based not only on published 
details of the archaeology of the sites, but also upon first-hand inves- 
tigation.”* The value of the results of Wild’s study is also somewhat 
ameliorated by the fact that he is ‘concerned to compare the manner in 
which these rituals [of initiation into the Isiac cult] were conducted 
rather than their nature and meaning’ .?? However, it would appear that 
he does stray into the realm of ‘their nature and meaning’ in his theory 
that the crypts found in many Isea and Sarapea were ‘places in which 


{the Nile} flood symbolically but “really” recurred from time to time’,”* 


18. Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Osiris (including numerous 
diagrams, pictures and plates), here p. 1. 

19. Salditt-Trappmann, Tempel der dgyptischen Gotter, pp. 54-66, and plan 2 
for the layout of the Gortyn Iseum. 

20. Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Osiris, p. 52. 

21. Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Osiris, p. 53. 

22. See Salditt-Trappmann, Tempel der dgyptischen Gétter, p. vii. Her descrip- 
tion of the site at Gortyn certainly sounds first-hand, while Wild’s criticism of her 
identification of the crypt’s acess via ‘eine Stufe’ (Water in the Cultic Worship of 
Isis and Osiris, p. 53) betrays no such first-hand knowledge. 

23. Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Osiris, p. 255 n. 73, emphasis 
added. 

24. Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Osiris, p. 49. 
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which would then ‘preserve this sacred water for the needs of the 
cult’. 

We will have reason to return to Wild’s theory later, but first, it 
seems important that we investigate the role that a baptismal ritual 
might have played for the individual initiate into the Isiac mysteries. 
Specifically, the connection between—or identification of—the myths 
of Isis and Osiris (now Sarapis) and the initiation process. To this ques- 
tion, two tentative answers may be offered. The first is that, as has been 
suggested in the past,”° the Isiac initiate, in baptism, identified with the 
god Osiris, whose death in the Nile was one of the central myths of the 
Isis cult. Dunn, in his discussion of this issue in relation to Rom. 6.1-11, 
summarizes the negative response to this suggestion with two points: 
(1) Isis and Osiris were closely linked, but their cults were separate, as 
‘Osiris is never mentioned in the key passages’,”’ and (2) language of 
‘identification’ is missing in the key texts of the Isis cult, such as Apu- 
leius.8 The first point is, it seems to me, very difficult to defend. While 
it may be true that there is some distinction made between the two 
deities in some inscriptions,”’ the indivisible nature of the mythology 
surrounding these two deities would have made it entirely likely that 
aetiological myths would have been shared, even if the two deities were 
worshipped by entirely different groups. That this was not the case, 
however, is obvious from Apuleius’s account of Lucius in Rome, for it 
is in Rome that he is initiated into the mysteries of Osiris, at the Iseum 
of the Campus Martius. Even if the Osiris initiation is a further stage on 
from Isiac initiation, this does not preclude the existence of an aeti- 
ological myth being common to both, or both including distinct aetio- 


25. Wild, Water in the Cultic Worship of Isis and Osiris, p. 53. 

26. See Wengst, Christologische Formeln und Lieder des Urchristentums, p. 40; 
Griffiths, Apuleius of Madauros, pp. 52, 298-99, 301, 304, 307. 

27. Dunn, Romans 1-8, p. 310. 

28. On this second point, see esp. Wedderburn, ‘Hellenistic Christian Tradi- 
tions’, p. 345, and ‘The Soteriology of the Mysteries’, pp. 57-62. 

29. Dunn (Romans 1~8, p. 310) cites Vidman, Isis und Osiris, p. 15, but surely 
misunderstands Vidman’s argument. Although Vidman does rightly suggest that 
‘Der Osiriskult verbeitete sich also nicht gleichzeitig mit dem Isiskult’ (p. 15), 
Dunn has ignored the thrust of Vidman’s point here. The very fact that Vidman, 
whose earlier Sylloge is the standard treatment of inscriptions relating to Isis and 
Sarapis, mentions the occasional independence of the Sarapis cult, points up that 
the usual situation saw Isis and Osiris/Sarapis spreading simultaneously. 
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logical myths. Either way, the likelihood that Isis and Osiris would play 
prominent roles in both stages of initiation is unavoidable. Of course, 
the archaeological evidence of many temples dedicated to both Isis and 
Osiris/Sarapis (e.g. at Gortyn, Crete; Eretria, Greece; Priene, Asia 
Minor, etc.) makes a position such as Dunn’s simply untenable. 

Dunn’s second point, however—the question of language of identi- 
fication—is a more important one. We lack the exact knowledge about 
the content of the mysteries of Isis and Osiris that we crave, specifi- 
cally, the aetiological myth(s) that would explain the significance of the 
various symbols and rituals about which Apuleius says: ‘Behold, I have 
told you my experience, and yet what you hear can mean nothing to 
you’ (11.23). In the absence of these, however, we are by no means left 
without recourse. The admixture of the various mythologies of the 
Graeco-Roman period led to a very interesting situation in the discus- 
sion of any particular expression of religion. Two writers in particular 
—Diodorus Siculus, who probably published his Library of History 
sometime between 36 and 30 BCE, and Plutarch, whose career covered 
the last half of the first century CE—showed a great deal of interest in 
the gods, religions and myths of Egypt and their various relationships to 
the Greek gods, religions and myths. The results of their investigations 
make very interesting reading, and may offer several clues to the con- 
tent of the central myths of the Isis and Osiris mysteries. As these writ- 
ers make clear, the identification of Osiris with Dionysus seems to have 
occupied a great deal of the discussion of the religious and mythical 
role of Osiris (see below, n. 35), and we should thus expect that 
recourse to the Dionysian mysteries, especially in their later Orphic 
form, would also be a legitimate avenue of research into the possibility 
of identification between the initiate into the Isiac mysteries and the 
dying and rising Osiris. 

This is the second possible answer to the question of identification. If 
this course is pursued, there are two elements that need to be men- 
tioned: (1) The aetiological myth of the Orphic mysteries has the son of 
Zeus—Zagreus—being lured with toys and eaten by the Titans, except 
for his heart, which, being saved by Athena, is swallowed by Zeus. 
Becoming ‘pregnant’, Zeus gives birth to another Zagreus—Dionysus. 
He then destroys the Titans and, from their ashes, mankind springs 
forth, a mixture of the divine nature of Zagreus (as his body, having 
been recently eaten by the Titans, was burnt along with their own flesh) 
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and the evil nature of the Titans (hence Plato, Laws 701c, ‘the Titanic 
nature of man’).2° As Nilsson describes it: 


The myth of the Titans’ crime against Zagreus might be taken as an ae- 
tiological tale intended to explain the central rite in the Dionysiac orgies, 
the tearing to pieces and devouring of the god personified in an animal, 
but with this rite, Orphicism indissolubly associates the myth of man’s 
origin from the ashes of the Titans, in which particles of the divine 
Zagreus were also present. ; 


Clement of Alexandria, in his Exhortation to the Greeks/Protreptikos 
2.15, gives a version of this tale in which (as with the rest of the chap- 
ter) he is keen to speak openly about the contents of the mysteries, cic 
Katayvoow napadecba1, ‘for the purpose of stirring up condemna- 
tion’, and quotes ta dypeta ovpPBoAa, ‘the worthless symbols’ of the 
mystery as the knuckle-bone, the ball, the spinning top, apples, wheel, 
mirrors and fleece—the toys with which the Titans had lured the child 
Zagreus to his fate. What Clement either does not know, or is not will- 
ing to describe in his ridicule, is the powerful ritual of the Orphic orgy, 
in which a live animal—often a bull—was slaughtered and eaten by the 
initiates, who then both take on the persona of the Titans and partake of 
the god himself.*? (2) In Egypt, the aetiological myth of the slaughter of 


30. See also Diodorus Siculus 5.75.4, and J.E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion (repr.; Whitstable, England: Whitstable Litho, 1980 
[1903]), pp. 478-571, for a full discussion of the Orphic mysteries. 

31. M.P. Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion (trans. F.J. Fielden; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2nd edn, 1949), pp. 216-18, here p. 217. See also the discussions 
in W. Burkert, Greek Religion (trans. J. Raffan; Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1985), pp. 297-99; idem, ‘Craft versus Sect: The Problem of Orphics and 
Pythagoreans’, in B.F. Meyer and E.P. Sanders (eds.), Jewish and Christian Self- 
Definition. Il. Self-Definition in the Greco-Roman World (London: SCM Press, 
1982; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), pp. 1-22, 183-89; W.K.C. Guthrie, The 
Greeks and their Gods (Boston: Beacon Press, 1954), pp. 318-21; and, for the Near 
Eastern form of the Orphic Zagreus myth, see Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 492-94, 
and W. Burkert, The Orientalizing Revolution: Near Eastern Influence in the Early 
Archaic Age (trans. M.E. Pinder and W. Burkert; Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1992), pp. 94-96. 

32. For the etymological identification of the participants in the orgiastic feast 
of the Orphic mysteries with the Titans, see Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 490-94, 
and Burkert, The Orientalizing Revolution, pp. 94-96. Pertinent discussion of Cle- 
ment’s use of mystery terminology in this chapter of the Protreptikos can be found 
in C. Riedweg, Mysterienterminologie bei Platon, Philon und Klemens von 
Alexandrien (UALG, 26; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1987), pp. 152-54. 
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Zagreus and (re)birth of Dionysus was closely connected with the aetio- 
logical myth of the Isis and Osiris cycle—the murder, dismemberment 
and scattering of Osiris by Typhon (himself a Titan-like figure, as can 
be seen in the story of the Typhomachy in Hesiod, Theogony 820-85). 
In ancient times, the Osiris myth was the basis for what are perhaps the 
first mysteries—the lawful succession of the pharaohs, their burial and 
eventual union with Osiris in the afterlife.*> This ‘mystery’ eventually 
became something in which not only kings but other Egyptians could 
partake, and, in time, spread across the known world, along with the 
worship of Isis and Sarapis.** 

For our purposes here, both of these elements separately and in com- 
bination suggest that the Isis initiate did indeed go through a process of 
identification with the god Osiris, and that this fact would have been the 
assumption behind the entire initiation process. In the first place, the 
ancient form of the Isis—Osiris mysteries clearly has the kings, and later 
normal people, identifying with the god Osiris in the hope of unification 
with him in the afterlife (and even, possibly, in his resurrection). This is 
indisputable. We have no reason to think that the worship of Isis and 
Osiris (Sarapis), as it spread throughout the Graeco-Roman world, 
changed its essential myth in any great way. The initiate of the first cen- 
tury would surely have partaken in mysteries akin to those practised 
throughout the history of the Isiac cult. This is where the identification 
of Osiris and Dionysus becomes most important.*> At one point in his 


33. Cf. Witt, Isis in the Ancient World, pp. 36-45; Meyer, The Ancient Myster- 
ies, pp. 157-58. 

34. See Witt, Isis in the Ancient World, pp. 46-58, for discussion of the spread 
of the Isis cult in the Graeco-Roman world, esp. pp. 56-57, 264-65, for maps of 
Isis-related finds (slightly out of date, but still impressive in their amount and 
distribution). See also Dunand, Le culte d’Isis, I-III, pull-out maps at back of each 
volume. 

35. For the identification of Osiris and Dionysus, see Plutarch, [sis and Osiris 
356B, 362B (which equates Osiris, Dionysus and Sarapis), 364E-365B (this text 
explicitly links the Orphic mystery of the slaughter of Zagreus with the dismem- 
berment of Osiris, to be discussed below), 377D (‘But as for Isis, and the gods 
associated with her, all peoples own them and are familiar with them, although they 
have learned not so long ago to call some of them by the names which come from 
the Egyptians’, LCL, see also 377F); 359B and 362D also suggest one reason for 
the conflation of Orphic mysteries with the Osiris myth, in that the Apis bull (sym- 
bol of Sarapis), kept in a temple in Memphis, is seen to be the living expression of 
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long discussion of Isis and Osiris, Plutarch suggests that the story of 
Osiris and his murder by Typhon is on a par with the stories of Diony- 
sus, Demeter and others, ‘which anyone may hear freely repeated in 
traditional story’, but that, ‘[s]o, too, are all the things which are kept 
always away from the ears and eyes of the multitude by being con- 
cealed behind mystic rites and ceremonies’ (360F, LCL). This would 
suggest that the myths that we know about Osiris and Isis were indeed 
aetiological myths for the Isis cult, just as the other myths Plutarch 
mentions were, even though they had a more popular form. The most 
striking texts are those which equate the central Orphic myth with the 
story of Osiris: Plutarch, Isis and Osiris 364E-365B, ‘the tales concern- 
ing the Titans and the rites celebrated by night [i.e. the Orphic orgies] 
agree with the accounts of the dismemberment of Osiris and his revivi- 
fication and regenesis’ (LCL); and Diodorus Siculus 1.25.6-7, 


{Isis} discovered the drug {or ‘charm/spell’—the Greek is odpyoaxov*”| 
of immortality, by means of which she not only raised from the dead her 
son Horus, who had been the object of plots on the part of the Titans and 
had been found dead under the water, giving him his soul, but also made 
him to receive of immortality.>7 


Osiris, an identification that would have been ail too familiar to the Orphic orgias- 
tics; Diodorus Siculus 1.11.3-4; 1.13.5; 1.22.6-7 (this is another text that explicitly 
links the Dionysian rituals with the story of Osiris, here the honour of the phallus, 
which is common to them both: ‘the Greeks too, receiving from Egypt the cele- 
bration of the orgies and the festivals connected with Dionysus’; on this, see also 
Plutarch, Isis and Osiris 365 BC); 1.23.1-8 (explains how Orpheus, who is credited 
with having both fundamentally altered the original Dionysian rites and established 
them in their most enduring form [hence ‘Orphic’ mysteries of Dionysus, cf. Har- 
rison, Prolegomena, pp. 454-77], actually took these mysteries from Egypt); 1.25.1- 
2 (which discusses various divine identifications, including Sarapis, Dionysus, 
Zeus, Pluto, Ammon and Pan); and 1.25.6-7 (links the myths of Osiris and Zagreus). 
Dunand’s explanation of various of these identifications also bears repeating. On 
the basis of his theory that the Isis cult essentially had no mystery of its own, he 
suggests that aspects of various Graeco-Roman religions were taken and grafted 
onto the Isis/Osiris myths, thus creating a new thing altogether (see Dunand, Le 
culte d’Isis, Il, pp. 246-48). 

36. LSJ, ddéppaxov, p. 1917. 

37. The connection between Osiris and his son Horus is ancient. Apparently, in 
the ancient form of the mysteries, Horus is the result of the necrophiliac union of 
Isis and Osiris, after Osiris had been killed, and thus ‘Osiris reincarnate in the body 
of a new Pharaoh’ (Witt, Isis in the Ancient World, p. 210). As such, this story as 
found in Siculus would be a cognate to the (re-)birth of Dionysus from the heart of 
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The collocation of death, water and resurrection in this last passage 
makes an extremely strong case for the cultic connection of these ele- 
ments, which may, in turn, help explain the various snippets of infor- 
mation we have from other sources, as discussed above.*® 

It is at this juncture that a return to Wild’s theory concerning the role 
of the Isiac crypts may be potentially fruitful. Despite the fact that 
Burkert cites Wild’s theory as though it alone will refute the silly notion 
that baptism took place in the Isis cult (while completely ignoring 
Salditt-Trapmann’s contrary notions),?? what we know of the role of 
aetiological myths in Graeco-Roman mystery religions would suggest 
the opposite interpretation. Given the specific nature of the myth that 
undergirded the Isiac religion, it would seem more reasonable to sug- 
gest that this identification of the crypts as re-enactments of the Nile 
itself would even more strongly lend credence to the idea that such con- 


Zagreus—Dionysus and Zagreus are different, yet the same, and such is also the 
case for Horus and Osiris. Siculus goes on to tell us that Horus, being made divine 
by his mother’s action, is actually to be identified with the Greek god Apollo, 
‘having been instructed by his mother Isis in both medicine and divination, he is 
now a benefactor of the race of men through his oracular responses and his 
healings’ (1.25.7, LCL). That Plutarch does not make this similar identification is 
interesting, in light of his numerous parallels to Siculus in other matters, and his 
ready willingness to show his addressee, Clea, ‘head of the inspired maidens of 
Delphi’ (364E), how Dionysus is the same as Osiris, but not so willing, apparently, 
to make the identification of Apollo (whose priest he was) with Horus, Osiris’s son. 
See also the Oxyrhynchus Litany 209, and Witt, Isis in the Ancient World, pp. 51- 
53, for evidence and discussion of the way in which Horus came to be associated 
with Apollo. 

38. As Griffiths (Apuleius of Madauros, p. 52), an Egyptologist and scholar of 
the Isiac religion, puts it, ‘there is a parallel’ to the idea of identification with Christ 
‘in the Isiac’s attitude to Osiris. In Christianity the identity was undoubtedly more 
personal, and it was concerned, unlike Isiacism, with a historical person. If there is 
a similar formulation, the spiritual content differs. The Isiac believer identified his 
death and rebirth with those of Osiris.’ See also Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 474, 
discussing the Orphic reform of the Dionysian mysteries: ‘...the worshippers of 
Dionysus believed that they were possessed by the god. It was but a step further to 
pass to the conviction that they were actually identified with him, actually became 
him. This was a conviction shared by all orgiastic religions...in Egypt the 
worshippers of Osiris after death became Osiris.’ 

39. W. Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1987), p. 101. 
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structs had a role to play in the initiatory process itself, even one in 
which the initiate descends into the underworld through a re-enactment 
of the death of Osiris. Rather than give difficulty to the idea of. initiatory 
baptism in the Isis/Sarapis cult, Wild’s theory with regard to the crypts, 
when taken in conjunction with many of the other elements presented in 
this paper, offers some of its strongest support. 


Appendix: P.Paris 47 and Baptism in the Isis/Sarapis Cult 


A final appended note must be made regarding the relevance of P. Paris 
47 (UPZ 1.70; Sel. Pap. 1.100) to the question of baptism in the Isis/ 
Sarapis cult. This text has been brought up by various scholars as ‘evi- 
dence’ for such baptism, while vehemently denied by others and ignored 
by still others. The controversy over this text occurs on two fronts: 
(1) the restoration, reading and translation of the text itself, and (2) its 
meaning. Depending on the way this papyrus is restored and translated, 
it may indicate that baptism not only existed in the Isis/Sarapis cult (at 
least in Egypt), but that the link between death and baptism that we 
have seen in Apuleius was also made at a much earlier date—and not 
only in the popular mind, but also between initiates. P. Paris 47 is a mid- 
second century BCE letter from Apollonius, an official at the Serapeum 
in Memphis, to his brother Ptolemaeus (see UPZ 1.66 = P.Paris 43 = 
Sel. Pap. 1.99), whom he addresses as ‘father’ (as he does in UPZ 1.68 = 
P.Paris 44; this probably means that Ptolemaeus was his spiritual 
father, as Mithras was to Lucius in Apuleius). This text was first pub- 
lished by Brunet de Presle in 1865,*! re-edited by Witkowski in 1906,*” 


40. I wish to thank my colleague Bernhard Palme of the Kommission fiir Antike 
Rechtsgeschichte of the Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften and the 
Papyrussammlung and Papyrusmuseum of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
for discussing this papyrus with me via e-mail. Although I diverge from his opinion 
on the interpretation of this papyrus, his thoughtful comments have greatly helped 
me shape my own opinion on the matter, 

41. J.A. Letronne, W. Brunet de Presle and E. Egger (eds.), Notices et textes des 
papyrus du Musée du Louvre et de la Bibliotheque Impériale (Notices et extraits 
des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale et autres bibliothéques, 18.2; Paris, 
1865), p. 314. 

42. S. Witkowski, Epistulae Privatae Graecae quae in Papyris Aetatis Lagi- 
darum Servantur (Leipzig: Teubner, 2nd edn, 1911 [1906]), pp. 88-90, no. 48. 
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and then again by Wilcken in 1927." Various others have subsequently 
followed these versions.“ 

P.Paris 47, written in 152 BCE, is part of a small archive (P. Paris 
40-47) of letters relating to the activities of this Ptolemaeus, a kdtoyoc 
(religious recluse) of the Sarapeum in Memphis.* In this particular let- 
ter, Apollonius expresses his anger at something, although what exactly 
is somewhat unclear.” Lines 1-13 of Wilcken’s edition read: 


1 ’AnoAA@viog TtoAepatar 
t@ Ratpi yaiperv. ‘Opvi- 
0 Tov Lapanty, 1 LT LuKpov 
TL EVTPETOLAL, OOK Cv LE 
5 Seg 10 16 ‘powndv Lov 
NOMOTE, OTL yevdnr 
TAVTG KAL OL TAPA GE 
Oe0i Opotmc, Sti Ev- 
BEBANKaV DUGs Etc DAV 
10 peydaAnv kai od duvdpe- 
0a dnobaverv, Kd[[ta]] 185 
6tt WEAAOLEV OWOFjVvaL, 
tote BantiCadue 6a. 
K.TA... 


Wilcken translates this as (beginning mid-line 2), 


43. UPZ 1.70, pp. 331-35. 

44. E.g. G. Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri (repr.; Freeport, NY: 
Books for Libraries, 1969 [1907]), pp. 21-24, no. 7, following Witkowski; A. Hunt 
and B. Edgar, Select Papyri (2 vols.; LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1932; London: Heinemann, 1934), 1.100, following Wilcken; J.L. White, 
Light from Ancient Letters (Foundations and Facets: New Testament, Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1986), pp. 75-76, no. 42, following Wilcken. 

45, These papyri from the Sarapeum at Memphis are actually only a small part 
of a much larger archive of approximately 100 documents, apparently found in a 
single container by Arabs in the early nineteenth century, but which were then split 
up for sale in different lots. See F.G. Kenyon, ‘The Serapaeum at Memphis’, in 
idem (ed.), Greek Papyri in the British Museum: Catalogue, with Texts, 1 (London: 
British Museum, 1893), pp. 1-43, esp. pp. 1-6 with regard to the entire archive. The 
archive is split between Paris, the Vatican, Leiden and London (the British Muse- 
um). See also White, Light from Ancient Letters, pp. 63-76, nos. 34-42. 

46. White, Light from Ancient Letters, p. 75: ‘The nature of his difficulty is... 
puzzling. Though he talks about the gravity of the situation, he does not identify the 
problem. Ptolemy, of course, would have understood the circumstances.’ 
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I swear by Sarapis, that if I was not a little shamed [by you], then you 
would never see my face again; for you lie in everything and your gods 
are likewise false, for they have cast us into a great morass in which we 
might die, and when you saw [in a dream] that we would be saved [from 
it], then we went under[!]*” 


Reitzenstein,*® interpreting the papyrus somewhat differently than 
this, argued that the problem in this papyrus is connected with a delay 
to Apollonius’s full initiation into the mysteries (much as we have seen 
in the case of Lucius in Apuleius), which is what causes him to call into 
doubt the gods’ validity. In doing so, it may be that Apollonius provides 
us with very early evidence indeed that death could be connected to the 
practice of Isiac initiatory baptism. Reitzenstein translates Hl. 8-10 
something like ‘they [Ptolemaeus’s gods, ll. 6-8] have cast us into a 
great forest’, but then sees the next few words as a quotation of Ptole- 
maeus being cast back in his face by the angry Apollonius, ‘“and we 
cannot die” ’—and if you should see [i.e. in a dream, cf. 1. 30] that we 
are about to be saved, then we should be baptized’. So Reitzenstein saw 
the papyrus essentially as a complaint and argument between Apollo- 
nius and his brother/mentor, Ptolemaeus. He later modified his reading,” 
and suggested that the dno8avetv and BartiCadpe8a were essentially 
the same, that is, ‘they have cast us into a great forest, and we cannot 
die [in baptism], but if you should see [in a dream] that we are about to 
be saved [by being initiated], then we will be baptized’, with the ‘and 
we cannot die’ being a complaint that his baptism had been delayed, 
rather than a quotation of Ptolemaeus by Apollonius. 

Any translation of this papyrus is faced with two tendentious read- 
ings on the papyrus itself, which form the basis of the disagreement 
between Reitzenstein and Wilcken: (1) The accenting on the ov of 


47. ‘Ich schwore beim Sarapis: wenn ich mich (dessen) nicht ein wenig schémte, 
so wlirdst Du niemals mein Angeschicht wieder sehen. Denn Du litgst alles und die 
Gdtter bei Dir gleichfalls, denn sie haben uns in einen groB Schlamm geworfen und 
worin wir sterben kénnen, und wenn Du (im Traume) gesehen hast, daB wir 
(daraus) gerettet werden sollen (gerade) dann werden wir untergetaucht’ (UPZ, I, 
p. 333 [English translation of the German is mine]). 

48. R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen nach ihren 
Grundgedanken und Wirkungen (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
repr. 1956 [3rd edn, 1927]), pp. 77-79; ET Hellenistic Mystery-Religions: Their 
Basic Ideas and Significance (trans. J. Seeley; PTMS, 15; Pittsburgh: Pickwick 
Press, 1978). 

49. ‘Religionsgeschichte und Eschatologie’, ZNW 13 (1912), pp. 1-28. 
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1. 10—Witkowski (followed by Wilcken) reads o}—the relative pro- 
noun—while the original edition by Brunet de Presle has the negative 
particle ob (followed by Reitzenstein). This accenting is further com- 
pounded by the alternatives available for the function of ob: Milligan” 
takes it in its adverbial meaning of ‘where’, while Wilcken (followed 
by Edgar and Hunt and White) translates it in its pronominal sense, 
which they translate as ‘in which’. Neither Wilcken nor Reitzenstein 
really discusses this matter in any detail. Wilcken limits his comments 
(otherwise quite extensive) to a textual note indicating that Witkowski 
reads o0, while Brunet de Presle reads ov. (2) The translation/under- 
standing of BantiCapye8a. The first problem with this is that, while this 
looks like a subjunctive, Wilcken conjectures the true reading to be 
indicative (BanttCoue8a), in which he has been followed by Edgar and 
Hunt and White. The second problem is how it should then be trans- 
lated. Milligan’s citation of Mk 10.38 as evidence for his translation 
‘we are immersed in trouble’ seems somewhat fanciful.°! However, this 
translation is reasonably in line with Wilcken’s ‘dann werden wir unter- 
getaucht’ (then we went under[!]), which is followed by both Edgar and 
Hunt (‘then we sink outright’) and White (‘then we are immersed’). 
Essentially, the translation/understanding of ov is directly related to 
one’s understanding of the relationship between/meaning of dno8aveiv 
and BantiCampe8a. It would seem that the translation of BantiCape8a is 
somewhat a matter of choice, although Wilcken can see no way to un- 
derstand it but to relate it back to évBEBAnKav Dud Etc DANV HEYGAN: 


50. Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri, pp. 21-24, no. 7. 

51. Sdvacbe mieiv 10 xotipiov 6 EyO nivw F 10 Partiopa 6 eyo PartiCopar 
BortisOAvat... (Are you able to drink the cup that I drink, or to be baptized with 
the baptism with which I am baptized?). Milligan, with regard to BantiCdpe8a in 
P.Paris 47, suggests that this is a ‘metaphorical usage, recalling strikingly the lan- 
guage of Mk x 38” (Selections from the Greek Papyri, p. 22 n. to 1. 13). It seems 
odd that Milligan would see this usage in Mark as metaphoric (at least in the sense 
that he uses in translating P.Paris 47), as the discussion in Mark seems to be a clear 
reference to religious or cultic ceremonies, but in an intensified sense because of 
their relation to Jesus’ coming Passion. This is discussed by H.A.A. Kennedy, St 
Paul and the Mystery Religions (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913), pp. 230-32, 
esp. p. 232 n. 2. 
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The idea of BantiecBan fits so excellently with the picture drawn by év- 
BEBANKaV <t}>pLGc Eig DApy, that one would only destroy this picture if 
one renders a meaning here of ‘baptism’, as Reitzenstein wants to find. It 
is indeed out of the question.” 


However, Reitzenstein, writing in a revised edition of his Hellenistic 
Mystery-Religions (published after UPZ), responds to this statement by 
suggesting that 


It is my opinion that certainty cannot be gained here at all, for bAnv is 
not the word that necessarily produces this picture, 16n¢ refers to some- 
thing that is to be done in the future,>> and Bartifépe8a and hdc are 
only conjectural; the subjunctive is also possible. Such passages are bet- 
ter left aside. The only thing that is proved is—and for the later state- 
ments this is important enough—that Ptolemaeus prophesies on the basis 
of dreams and declares that certain deities are speaking through him. * 


At the end of the discussion, it is probably best to go with Reitzen- 
stein’s suggestion that “certainty cannot be gained here at all’, but I am 
not convinced that ‘such passages are better left aside’, as, given the 
nature of a ‘mystery cult’, even half-heard, difficult to understand con- 
versations between these ancient initiates may become significant in the 
light of other evidence. In this case, I think it is important to remain 
open to the idea that this text may be interpreted in the manner sug- 
gested by Reitzenstein, and is not, simply because most translations 
and editions have followed Wilcken, necessarily to be understood as 
Wilcken understood it. 

When read in tandem with the other evidence we have concerning the 
Isis cult’s initiatory practices discussed in this paper, it is possible that 
the uncertainty with regard to the ‘trouble’ in which Apollonius finds 
himself could be resolved. In the first place, depending on the reading, 


52. ‘Der Begriff des PantiGec8ai paBt so ausgezeichnet zu dem mit evBé- 
BAnKav <n>pdc cic bAnv gezeichneten Bild, daB8 man dies Bild nur zerstdren 
wiirde, wenn man hierin eine tibertragene Bedeutung wie Reitzensteins “Taufe” 
finden wollte. Sie ist in der Tat hier ganz ausgeschlossen’ (UPZ, I, p. 334). 

53. This assertion seems to rely on a view of the subjunctive that is essentially 
time-based. Although this is often the case, it is by no means certain that sub- 
junctives will refer to future time. For discussion, see S.E. Porter, Verbal Aspect in 
the Greek of the New Testament with Reference to Tense and Mood (SBG, 1; New 
York: Peter Lang, 1989), pp. 321-35. 

54. Reitzenstein, Hellenistic Mystery-Religions, p. 251. 
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this papyrus may establish that baptism is either associated with salva- 
tion or associated with death, or that the consequence of prematurely 
partaking of baptism is death. Any of these solutions to the riddle of 
P.Paris 47, especially in conjunction with what we know from Apuleius, 
suggests the importance of baptism for the Isis cult, and probably with 
regard to initiatory rituals. 


“IN SUCH A MANNER IT IS FITTING FOR US TO FULFIL ALL 
RIGHTEOUSNESS’: REFLECTIONS ON THE PLACE OF 
BAPTISM IN THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 


John Nolland 


I 


The interest of this present exploration is in the significance of baptism 
within Matthew’s Gospel as such. An interest in sources, historical 
context and available traditions is not to be excluded in principle, but 
these will receive attention only to the degree that they are needed in 
order to clarify the functioning of the finished text as an integrated 
entity. For the main part this is an intra-Gospel exploration. 

A scrutiny of the text and a survey of the scholarship’ throws up the 
following set of issues in connection with baptism in the Gospel of 
Matthew: (1) How does Matthew understand John’s baptism? What is 
the nature of the imagery involved, and how does the imagery function? 
What difference was the baptism intended to make? (2) What is the 
relationship of baptism by John to Christian baptism? Would Matthew 
have expected those baptized by John to be rebaptized into the Chris- 
tian community? Or is Christian baptism understood by Matthew to be 
a Christian incorporation of John’s baptism (albeit with significant 
development)? (3) How did Matthew expect his readers to understand 
the baptism(s) with Holy Spirit and fire anticipated by John the Baptist? 
Is there one baptism or two? Do Spirit and fire have the same effect on 


1. Attention to the topic of baptism in Matthew is mostly to be found (beyond 
the commentaries) in wider studies, and, in particular, in studies of baptism in the 
New Testament (most recently L. Hartman, ‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: 
Baptism in the Early Church [Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1997], pp. 147-53), but see 
E. Cothenet, ‘Le baptéme en Matthieu’, SVTU 9 (1984), pp. 79-94; P. Nepper- 
Christensen, ‘Die Taufe im Matthausevangelium’, NTS 31 (1985), pp. 189-207; 
E.A. Ahirika, ‘The Theology of the Matthean Baptismal Narrative’, Biblebhashyam 
18 (1992), pp. 131-39. 
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all? What exactly is expected? (4) What is the significance of Jesus un- 
dergoing baptism at the hands of John? In what way does it set down a 
pattern for how all righteousness is to be fulfilled? (5) Is Jesus’ baptism 
to be understood as a model for Christian baptism? (6) Is the call for 
baptism in the threefold name original to the text of Matthew? And, if it 
is original, how are we to understand it? The list is not exhaustive, but 
is intended to mark out a coherently interlocking set of questions that 
can map out the scope of the present exploration. With these questions 
in mind I turn now to a survey of the relevant Matthaean materials. 

The references to baptism in the Gospel of Matthew fall neatly into 
three categories. First there are references to the baptizing activity of 
John the Baptist: 3.1; 11.11-12; 14.2, 8; 16.14; 17.13 (implicit in the 
name ‘John the Baptist’); 3.5-6 (large-scale baptizing in the Jordan), 7 
(many Pharisees and Sadducees come for baptism), 11 (John’s baptism 
as only with water), 13 (Jesus comes for baptism), 16 (Jesus is bap- 
tized); 21.25 (the question of whether John’s baptism had divine or 
human origin).” Then there is in 3.11 a single reference to ‘the one who 
comes after’ John as also a baptizer (‘with the Holy Spirit and fire’). 
Finally there is in 28.19 the directive to the Eleven on the mountain 
in Galilee to ‘baptize in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit’. Clearly Matthew provides quantitatively a great deal 
more on John as a baptizer than he offers on either Jesus or the post- 
resurrection disciples in a baptizing role, which suggests that it will be 
necessary to make John’s role as a baptizer the beginning point for an 
exploration of the significance of baptism (even of Christian baptism) in 
the Gospel of Matthew. 

There are additional Matthaean materials that may have a claim upon 
our attention in this quest. Both the baptizing activity of the one who 
comes after John and that of the post-resurrection disciples are linked 
with the Holy Spirit, who elsewhere plays an important, if secondary 
role. It is the working of the Holy Spirit that makes possible a virgin 
pregnancy (1.18, 20). The Holy Spirit subsequently comes upon the 
adult Jesus, anointing him for his role (3.16; 12.18). The resulting abid- 
ing presence of the Spirit with Jesus shows initially in direction by the 
Spirit (4.1) and in an ongoing way through the manifest presence and 


2. For completeness I offer a full list of the Matthaean texts that relate to John: 
Mt. 3.1-15; 9.14-17; 11.1-19; 14.1-13; 16.14; 17.10-13; 21.23-27, 31-32. It is likely 
that there are significant clues here as to the relationship between John’s baptism 
and Christian baptism. 
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power of the Spirit in his deeds (12.18, 28). The accusation of unfor- 
givable blasphemy is not to be levelled against those who speak against 
Jesus as such, but rather is reserved for those who deny or reject, when 
they encounter it in concrete form, the manifest saving intervention of 
God present in Jesus’ ministry (and probably by implication in the 
ongoing work and ministry of the Church) through the power of the 
Holy Spirit (12.31-32, cf. 28). The sent-out disciples will also find 
themselves empowered by the Holy Spirit; specifically they will find 
that he will speak through them in entrapped and threatening situations 
(10.19-20).? 

At two points Matthew draws a connection between baptism and 
‘righteousness’: in 3.15 Jesus responds to John’s protest over Jesus’ 
desire for baptism at the hands of John with ‘in such a manner it is 
fitting for us to fulfil all righteousness’; in 21.32 Jesus identifies John as 
one who ‘came to you in the way of righteousness’. In other places as 
well righteousness is a word that is of considerable significance to this 
evangelist. Righteousness is something to be hungered and thirsted for 
(5.6); the righteousness of God (along with the kingdom itself) is to be 
sought as top priority (6.33); one can be persecuted for righteousness 
(5.10); it is important to have more of it than the scribes and Pharisees 
have (v. 20) and one should not practise one’s ‘[acts of] righteousness 
before others in order to be seen by them’ (6.1).* 

John’s baptism is associated with repentance (3.2, 8, 11). By using 
identical words to report his digest of John’s message and of Jesus’ 
message (3.2; 4.17), Matthew indicates that the same note of repentance 
is fundamental to the ministry of Jesus as well. In the body of the 


3. For completeness I also note in 22.43-44 the use of év nvedpatt to under- 
line the supernatural authority claimed for words attributed to King David. 

4. The uses of the cognate verb and adjective are also instructive: wisdom is 
justified by her works (11.19); people will be justified on the basis of their words 
(12.37); Joseph is a righteous man (1.19); the rain falls on the righteous and the 
unrighteous (5.45); Jesus did not come to call the righteous (9.13); there is reward 
for the one who receives a righteous person eic dvopa dixaiov (10.41); many 
righteous people longed to see what was transpiring in the ministry of Jesus (13.17), 
some of whose tombs (23.29) and shed blood (v. 35) comes up for mention; in the 
future the righteous and the wicked will be separated (13.49; cf. 25.32, 37) and the 
righteous will enter into eternal life (25.46) and shine like the sun (13.43); it is not 
enough to appear to be righteous (23.28); and in the context of the passion, Jesus is 
identified as righteous (i.e. innocent; 27.4, 19, 24). (The adjective is also used for 
the payment of what is right in 20.4.) 
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Gospel this note is taken up on two occasions, in both of which there is 
a lament over failure to repent (11.20-21; 12.41). 

In 3.7 John’s baptism is linked with the idea of fleeing from the com- 
ing wrath. In a Gospel that has as much emphasis as Matthew’s does on 
judgment to come, one might have expected that a trail of references to 
wrath could be traced, but there are actually no further direct references 
to the wrath of God. Instead, Matthew exhibits a strong preference for 
making use of the language of justice: we will be judged by God in like 
severity to our judgment of others (7.1-2); the eschatological judgment 
of God is invoked variously as ‘the judgment’ (5.21, 22; 12.41, 42), 
‘{the] day of judgment’ (10.15; 11.22, 24; 12.36), and ‘the judgment of 
gehenna’ (23.33). There may be no further references to the wrath of 
God, but there are six references to the ‘weeping and grinding of teeth’ 
that result from falling foul of the eschatological judgment of God.® 

As a final element of survey of materials, it is probably worth calling 
into consciousness some materials relevant to the subject of baptism 
that are not to be found in Matthew. Specifically, Matthew has nothing 
that reflects the use of baptismal imagery for the passion of Jesus (see 
Mk 10.38-39; Lk. 12.50) and more importantly, unlike Luke, Matthew 
has no second volume telling of the life of the early Church, in relation 
to which the baptism materials of his Gospel may be read.’ This second 
lack presses the methodological consideration of the degree to which 
and the manner in which one should read Matthew on baptism against 
the background of other indications of the early Christian understanding 
of baptism (gleaned from Acts, the epistles and early post-New Testa- 
ment Christian documents). The present study represents an attempt to 
read Matthew on baptism with minimal dependence on assumptions of 
commonality with other early Christian sources and practices. 


5. Cf. the related ‘gehenna’ (5.29, 30; 10.28), ‘gehenna of fire’ (5.22; 18.9), 
‘furnace of fire’ (13.42, 50), ‘eternal fire’ (18.8; 25.41), and simply ‘fire’ (7.19; 
13.40). ‘The outer darkness’ (8.12; 22.13) appears to be an alternative image for the 
same fate. Already in the John the Baptist materials the idea of God’s wrath is taken 
up in terms of trees cut down and thrown into the fire (3.10) and grain winnowed 
and chaff consumed in extinguishable fire (v. 12). 

6. 8.12; 13.42, 50; 22.13; 24.51; 25.30. 

7. For completeness I note that Matthew has no parallel to Lk. 11.1, with its 
parallel between John and Jesus as teachers of prayer, and that Matthew’s parallel 
in 11.31-32 to Lk. 7.29-30 is not focused on baptism in the way that the Lukan text 
is. 
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i 


With the range of relevant materials before us we now turn to the first 
of our questions: How does Matthew understand John’s baptism? There 
are four options that have been seriously canvassed.* The first to be con- 
sidered stands alone, while the others share a significant commonalty 
despite important differences.’ First then, John’s baptism has been 
taken as a rite symbolizing submission to judgment: submission to a 
ritual judgment functioning in a sacramental manner to release one from 
liability to the real thing." The imagery is of being engulfed by dis- 
aster, disaster that is to be understood as a judgment of God. What 
counts in favour of such an approach? Clearly Lk. 12.50 and Mk 10.38- 
39 reflect a use of baptism language in connection with an ordeal, a 
being overwhelmed, but it is doubtful whether any notion of judgment 
is implied. Apart from these two texts the metaphorical use of baptism 
for an experience of being overwhelmed by disaster is not found in the 
LXX, but it is present both in Hellenistic sources and in the later Greek 
versions.''! There is, however, no indication that the idea of judgment 
has been absorbed into the language imagery. The representation of the 
threat of disaster in terms of a flood of water is well attested in the Old 
Testament,” but not under the image of baptism. Paucity of relevant 
background, the need to bridge from disaster to judgment and the fact 
that Matthew offers no parallel to Lk. 12.50 or Mk 10.38-39 make it 
quite unlikely that this is the area in which we should look for the 
Matthean understanding of John’s baptizing activity. 


8. There has also been occasional support for the idea that baptism in the 
Jordan functions as a symbolic re-enactment of the crossing of the Jordan to enter 
the promised land. This is hardly credible for the historical Baptist and finds no 
anchor points in the Matthaean text. 

9. Quite often in the scholarship no clear distinction is drawn between the 
Matthaean perspective, a more general early Christian understanding and an orig- 
inal significance of historical events. Where this is the case, views are evaluated for 
- the Matthaean fit. 

10. See C.H. Kraeling, John the Baptist (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951), pp. 117-18. 

11. See G. Delling, ‘Bantiopa Bantio@fvat’, NovT 2 (1957-58), pp. 92-115 (99- 
101); cf. A. Oepke, ‘Barto, BantiCe, Bantiopds, Bartiopd, Bartiotic’, TDNT, I, 
pp. 529-46 (530). 

12. E.g. 2 Sam. 22.5; Pss. 69.2-3, 15; 32.6; 124.4-5. 
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All the other main approaches to understanding John’s baptism agree 
that baptism is an enacted image of cleansing. Water had an extensive 
use in Jewish tradition in connection with the need for ritual purity (see 
esp. Lev. 15). Washing is an image of repentance in Isa. 1.16-17; Jer. 
4.14. It is the divine answer to repentance in the cleansing from sin in 
Ps. 51.7-9; Isa. 4.2-6; Ezek. 36.25-26, 33; 37.23; Jer. 33.8; Zech. 13.1; 
cf. Jub. 1.23; Rev. 7.14. Baptism as a symbolic articulation of repen- 
tance would fit well the language of Mt. 3.11: ‘I baptize you with water 
for [gic] repentance.’ The close connection between baptism and repen- 
tance is striking and lacks any close Jewish antecedent.’* There is, how- 
ever, one major consideration that stands against adopting this view. 
Both Isa. 1.16-17 and Jer. 4.14 use the imagery of self-washing, but 
John is not presented as one who challenged others to undertake a self- 
baptism. Rather, John is very much the dispenser of the baptism (‘I 
baptize’; cf. the active role in baptism of the one who was to come after 
‘John). In fact this active role for John marks his baptism off from the 
whole world of Jewish purification, which was always a washing of 
oneself. The close connection between repentance and baptism remains 
important, but it is likely that it is the coming for baptism that marks the 
repentance and not the baptism itself. 

There have been periods of considerable popularity for the view that 
John’s baptism is based on Jewish proselyte baptism. According to this 
view converts to Judaism were received into the community of God’s 
people on the basis of circumcision and baptism, or in the case of 
women, baptism alone. John’s insistence that the Jewish population 
needed baptism was a dramatic claim that their sin was such that they 
needed to start all over with God again, to enter God’s people from out- 
side in the way that a Gentile convert needed to. From a Matthaean 
point of view this levelling of Jews to the grade of Gentiles, at the very 


13. At Qumran admission to the purificatory bath is conditional on an already 
established conformity of life to righteousness. The need for moral and spiritual 
rectitude is recognized in connection with the ritual cleansings dealt with in Old 
Testament and rabbinic rules, but here also rectitude is a precondition (Pss. 24.3-4; 
26.6; 73.13). Proselyte baptism has no early connection with repentance. Only 
stightly closer to John is LAE 4-5 where standing in water is an ascetic act of 
penance. By far the closest is Sib. Or. 4.162-69, which exhorts Gentiles in the late 
first century, in view of the coming end of the world, to leave their wicked ways, 
wash their whole bodies in ever-flowing streams, stretch out their hands towards 
heaven, and seek God’s forgiveness. See further J. Nolland, Luke /-9:20 (WBC, 
35A; Dallas: Word Books, 1989), p. 141. 
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least, comes too soon (cf. 10.5-6; 15.24). There are also more funda- 
mental difficulties. Proselyte baptism was self-baptism in the presence 
of witnesses. This is not the case in the baptism of John. And yet more 
importantly, it is to be doubted whether there was any practice of prose- 
lyte baptism as early as the ministry of John or even the time of com- 
position of Matthew."* 

This leaves us with the imagery of a divine washing away of sin as in 
Ps. 51.7-9; Isa. 4.2-6; Ezek. 36.25-26, 33; 37.23; Jer. 33.8. In Old Test- 
ament rituals using water the concern is always with ritual purification 
and not with sin and guilt. Only when the washing is metaphorical do 
issues of sin and guilt emerge. But in the case of John the Baptist we 
have literal water, and at the same time a clear interest in issues of sin 
and guilt (and no obvious interest in questions of ritual purity). As sin is 
confessed in the presence of God’s representative (Mt. 3.6), baptism 
marks in a concrete manner God’s reception and cleansing of the 
approaching penitent. What room does that leave for the yet to come 
baptizing in the Holy Spirit and fire? The baptizing activity of the one 
who is to come after John will be focused on below, but at this point 
one can speak of a certain provisionality about the purification offered 
by John’s baptism. Already in Mt. 3.8-10 its value and effectiveness is 
provisional upon a follow through of genuine repentance; and the men- 
tion of further baptizing yet to come suggests that a final readiness to 
meet with God is to involve a yet deeper process of purgation per medi- 
um of the Holy Spirit. It is probably too much to say that Matthew in 
3.1 withholds from John’s baptism the forgiveness of sins with which it 
is associated in Mk 1.4 and Lk. 3.3,’° but Matthew does want to focus 
the eschatological forgiveness of the new covenant on the role of Jesus 
and not on that of John (9.2, 5, 6; 26.28; cf. 1.21). 


14. Proselyte baptism grew out of the practice of a first purificatory bath by the 
convert in readiness for making a sacrifice in the temple and participating in 
Passover. It gained the status of a conversion rite only with the need for this first 
purificatory bath to be officially witnessed. The evidence for a first purificatory bath 
is considerably earlier than that for the emergence of the witnessed rite. See further 
Nolland, Luke 1~9:20, pp. 138-39. 

15. What causes the displacement of ‘preaching a baptism for the forgiveness of 
sins’ is rather the desire to place on John’s lips as summary of his message identical 
words to those which summarize the message of Jesus (4.17). 
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Il 


So much for John’s baptism taken by itself. Now what about its rela- 
tionship to Christian baptism? There are not a lot of clues, but it is clear 
from Mt. 3.2 that Matthew intends to incorporate John’s message within 
that of Jesus. Nothing suggests that with the coming of Jesus it stops 
being a good idea to respond concretely to the ministry of John. There 
is no report of baptizing activity on the part of either Jesus or his dis- 
ciples (contrast Jn 3.22, 26; 4.2), but this seems to be because Matthew 
works with a schematization according to which those in Palestine who 
were going to respond to the call to baptism have already done so in 
connection with John’s ministry. Baptism will freshly emerge only at 
the point where the scope of the call is to be extended beyond the 
Jewish people (28.19). Before that John has played his part and, 
building on that, Jesus plays his (see 11.18-19; 21.32).'° In effect Jesus 
affirms but does not reiterate John’s call to baptism. There is no thought 
that those baptized by John would need to be freshly baptized in a 
Christian context. When Christian baptism does emerge, however, as a 
phenomenon in its own right it reflects a situation that has developed on 
from that of the period of John’s ministry. And this development is 
reflected in the baptismal directive of Mt. 28.19, to be discussed further 
below. 


IV 


John not only offers his own baptism, but also anticipates a further 
work of God through one who comes after him. To enhance the contrast 
John wishes to draw between the provisionality of his own activity and 
the ultimate significance of what is to follow, John calls this coming 
activity also baptism. The formal parallelism is intended to underline 
the material contrast. To what does John refer in claiming that ‘he will 
baptize with [the] Holy Spirit and fire’ (3.11)? The main options can- 
vassed have been: (1) to identify fire and Spirit and to think of an 
inflaming, purifying work of the Holy Spirit; (2) to find here alternative 


16. Matthew binds John’s ministry and its fruit more firmly into Jesus’ ministry 
than the other Synoptists. Note the way that Matthew gives the question of 9.14 to 
John’s disciples and has them report the death of their master to Jesus in 14.12. The 
preparatory Elijah role of John is accentuated by Matthew (11.14; 17.13). 
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baptisms: fiery destruction for the impenitent, the gift of the Spirit to 
those who repent; (3) to view the Spirit not in Christian terms, but as a 
strong wind of judgment; (4) to treat ‘and with fire’ as a Christian inter- 
pretation pointing to the Pentecostal fulfilment; or (5) to see both Spirit 
and fire as the means of eschatological purgation, experienced by the 
penitent as purification in the refiner’s fire and by the godless as de- 
struction by wind and fire.'’ 

Most discussions have proceeded on the basis that, however it is to be 
understood, there is only one baptism involved. But Webb has recently 
pointed to the way in which the discussions favouring a single baptism 
have regularly inadvertently distorted the frame of reference for the dis- 
cussion by conducting it in terms of the noun ‘baptism’ instead of in 
terms of the verb ‘baptize’, which is what is actually found in the 
texts.'* While a baptism ‘with the Holy Spirit and fire’ is more naturally 
taken as a single baptism, to baptize ‘with the Holy Spirit and with fire’ 
as just as naturally referred to two distinct (but probably related) activi- 
ties. In the Matthaean context, the ‘Holy’ in ‘Holy Spirit’ is naturally 
linked with the repentance called for by John and with the bearing of 
fruit that befits it, while the ‘fire’ links with the consuming fire of vv. 10 
and 12. So while it is possible to find riah (spirit/wind/breath) linked 
both to purification and destruction in the Old Testament"? and the same 
double possibility is there for fire imagery,” it is altogether more natu- 
ral in the present context to separate the functions between Holy Spirit 
as purificatory and fire as destructive. At Qumran ‘the spirit of holiness’ 
is connected with purification from sin (1QS 3.7-9; 4.20-21), as is even 
‘your holy spirit’ (1QH 16.20). John anticipates that the changed life 
begun by those who respond genuinely to his call for repentance and 
baptism will find its culmination in a purifying work of the Spirit as be- 
stowed by the one to come, but this coming one will also implement the 
threatened judgment upon those who fail to respond in the necessary 
way. 


17. See further Nolland, Luke 1-9:20, pp. 152-53. 

18. R.L. Webb, John the Baptizer and Prophet: A Socio-Historical Study 
(ISNTSup, 62; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991), pp. 289-91. 

19. Together in Jer. 4.11-12; of purgative cleansing in Isa. 4.4; and as a means 
of judgment in Isa. 11.4; 29.6; 30.28; Ezek. 13.13; etc. 

20. The double possibility for the fire is present in the imagery of the refiner’s 
fire that destroys the dross but purifies the precious metals (see Isa. 1.25; Ezek. 
22.18-22; Zech. 13.9; Mal. 3.2-3). 
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It is, however, one thing to clarify John’s expectation here and quite 
another to perceive how Matthew will intend his readers to relate this to 
his account of Jesus’ ministry, to their own experience and to their ex- 
pectations for the future. As is evident from the opening survey, the 
presence of the Spirit is important for Matthew’s understanding of Jesus’ 
ministry, and by implication the manifest presence of God at work 
through his Spirit carries on into the life of the Church. But the image 
of purification is not immediately present in any other of the Matthaean 
statements about the Spirit, apart from that in Mt. 28.19, to be treated 
separately below.”' It is clear that in the Matthaean understanding the 
role of the coming one in judgment is temporarily deferred. Is the same 
true of his activity as baptizer with the Holy Spirit? No definite answer 
is possible. Though Matthew’s understanding of judgment to come is 
predominantly invested in an eschatological coming of the Son of Man, 
he also shares with the other Synoptists the conviction that the 
intervening period of history will contain its own tale of judgment, 
leading into the coming of the Son of Man (Mt. 24). Something similar 
may be possible in relation to the work of the Spirit. In Matthew Jesus 
is clearly already the locus of activity of the Spirit of God. One could 
think in terms of the Spirit-empowered words of Jesus and of his disci- 
ples having their own power to purge (12.18, 31-32; 10.19-20), and cer- 
tainly exorcism by the power of the Spirit involves by implication a 
purification of the possessed person (cf. the use of ‘unclean spirit’ to 
refer to a demon in 10.1 and 12.43).” If these activities were to be re- 
garded as the fulfilment of John’s expectation, one might have expected 
stronger language links, but it is more than likely that Matthew was pre- 
pared to see in these activities intimations of the yet to come escha- 
tological cleansing of God’s people.” 


Vv 


One whom John recognizes as the eschatological baptizer comes to 
John in order to receive baptism at his hands. John objects, but Jesus 


21. By deferring attention to Mt. 28.19, I am anticipating to some degree the 
results of the discussion of this passage below. 

22. The ‘cleansing’ of lepers can also be mentioned: Mt. 8.2-3; 10.8; 11.5. 

23. We probably should be wary of treating the specific statements about the 
Spirit as circumscribing the role Matthew understood the Spirit to be presently 
playing. The statements are better taken as suggestive rather than as exhaustive. 
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insists. What are we to understand is the significance of Jesus undergo- 
ing baptism at the hands of John? Many suggestions have been made as 
to why the historical Jesus took the step of coming to Jesus for baptism; 
Matthew makes his own distinctive contribution in 3.14-15. In the ab- 
sence of specific evidence, the proposals are almost inevitably little 
more than projections from understandings of the historical Jesus held 
on other grounds. Perhaps minimally one can say that (1) he felt im- 
pelled by God to do so; (2) he was convinced of the rightness of the 
thrust of John’s ministry; and (3) he wanted to be publicly identified 
with the radical orientation towards God to which people were commit- 
ting themselves in coming for baptism. These will also be true for the 
Matthean understanding. Beyond this, at least the following suggestions 
have been made: (1) Jesus came in human solidarity to identify himself 
with the sinners whom he had come to save; (2) Jesus came to join (for 
a time) the Baptist movement—alternatively, the saved remnant—for 
which baptism was the initiatory rite; (3) if John’s baptism may be seen 
as a pledge from God of ultimate deliverance, Jesus may have, in the 
face of the dark trial that he sensed awaited him, come for this assur- 
ance; (4) Jesus came to be anointed as Messiah by one he took to be 
Elijah (assuming a Jewish tradition that is said to have expected Elijah 
to reveal the Messiah); (5) though not aware of sin, Jesus came in re- 
pentance, ‘just in case’; (6) Jesus came in repentance to find forgiveness 
of his sins. I have listed the suggestions roughly, as I see it, on a scale 
of decreasing probability. Only the first has any likelihood of being part 
of the Matthean vision (cf. 1.21; 26.28). 

Matthew’s specific contribution comes in 3.15 with the words ‘in 
such a manner it is fitting for us to fulfil all righteous’.”* As the first 
statement set by Matthew on the lips of Jesus, this must be allowed an 
extra weight of significance. Jesus’ insistence represents a modification 
in some respects of the timetable announced by John in vv. 10 and 12 
(and cf. v. 2). What is to happen now (dptt) is not yet what John was 


24. Recent discussion includes H. Giesen, Christliches Handeln: Eine redak- 
tionskritische Untersuchung zum dixaioovvn-Begriff im Matthdus-Evangelium 
(Bern: Peter Lang, 1982), pp. 21-41; N. Yri, ‘Seek God’s Righteousness: Righ- 
teousness in the Gospel of Matthew’, in D.A. Carson (ed.), Right with God: Justi- 
fication in the Bible and the World (Carlisle: Paternoster Press; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1991), pp. 96-105; A. Wouters, ‘...wer den Willen meines Vaters tut’: 
Eine Untersuchung zum Versténdnis vom Handeln im Matthdusevangelium 
(Biblische Untersuchungen, 23; Regensburg: Pustet, 1992), pp. 214-26. 
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anticipating. ‘Now’ allows for a future in which what John expects will 
transpire, but first there is to be an interlude that is to begin with the 
surprising development that Jesus seeks baptism from John. Both John’s 
baptism of Jesus and Jesus’ submission to baptism at the hands of John 
(note the use of ‘for us’) are identified as having their part to play in the 
unfolding of God’s purpose. According to Jesus, this act of baptism 
administered and received strikes a fitting opening note (mpémov Eotiv 
[it is fitting]) for the role to which he is called in the present period. It 
is not the baptism alone which ‘fulfil[s] all righteousness’, rather the 
baptism constitutes the opening move of an unfolding sequence de- 
signed (building on John’s existing efforts) ‘to fulfil all righteousness’ .”° 

But what can Matthew mean by ‘fulfil all righteousness’? Matthew 
has already used xAnpovv (fulfil) four times in connection with the 
fulfilment of Scripture and will do so eight more times. Otherwise Jesus 
is said to have come to fulfil the Law and the Prophets (5.17 [using the 
infinitive as here]), a fishing net is filled (13.48) and scribes and Phar- 
isees are sarcastically invited to ‘fill up the measure [of the sin] of your 
ancestors’ (23.32). Righteousness is also a word favoured by Matthew; 
his uses of the language of righteousness have already been surveyed 
above. Of immediate relevance is 21.32: ‘John came to you in [the] way 
of righteousness’. John’s coming in the way of righteouness clearly 
means more than that he was, as an individual, righteous. His concern 
was, with an urgency based on his conviction of the imminence of the 
kingdom of God, to call people back into a right relationship with God. 
Through repentance and baptism people would be set once again on the 
path of righteousness. Beginning from his baptism by John, Jesus was 
committed to carrying forward the mission begun by the preparer (3.3). 
The righteousness that both John and Jesus are concerned to establish 
involves being restored to a right relationship with God and living this 
out in a quite tangible righteousness of life. Jesus’ words suggest, how- 
ever, that there is more to be done than has been or can be done by 
John’s prophetic ministry. The ‘now’, which was said above to separate 
the future expected by John from what is for the moment coming in the 
ministry of Jesus, is also likely to mark (but not so strongly) a transition 


25. ottws (in this manner) is not likely to refer narrowly to the act of baptism 
(for this toOto would be better), but rather to the act of baptism as typifying what is 
fitting in the present period, as, for example, J. Dupont, Les béatitudes, II (Louvain: 
Nauwelaerts, 1958-73), p. 237. 

26. Cf. Wouters, Den Willen meines Vaters, p. 216 n. 185. 
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from the time when John’s ministry stood alone to the time when Jesus 
is ready to play his own active role. The righteousness that both John 
and Jesus have their eyes set on is the righteousness of the kingdom of 
God: that state of affairs in which all is right between God and his 
world, It is this righteousness that John and Jesus are concerned to see 
anticipated in the lives of God’s people in the present. The use of ‘all’ 
points to a developing and unfolding process that may involve a num- 
ber of stages. The culmination point of this process remains the purifi- 
cation and judgment that John anticipates at the hands of the one he 
heralded (vv. 11-12), but first a preliminary role for the historical Jesus, 
quite unanticipated by John, is to be intercalated. 

It is likely that the language of fulfilment here is intended to pick up 
on its use in the formula quotations. Matthew 5.17 (‘to fulfil...[the 
Prophets]}’) may serve in part to confirm this connection, by providing 
a bridge between the present form, with its use of the active infinitive 
verb form and with no specific reference to Scripture, and the passive 
forms with clear reference to the Prophets, that characterize the formula 
quotations. The concern ‘to fulfil all righteousness’ is the concern to 
prepare for and see in the kingdom of God as anticipated in Scripture 
and Jewish faith.?” 

It still remains to consider how in the Matthaean view the baptism of 
Jesus is intended to function within this framework. It is clear that in 
baptism Jesus is placing himself alongside his fellow Israelites. Does 
this involve a commitment to be himself first what he will call others to 
be? In light of the contrast pointed up by John’s objection, we may also 
talk about Jesus taking a path of humility (see 21.5; and cf. 12.20; 5.5), 
a path that opens up the way, ultimately, to the cross. At quite another 
level, it is the baptism by John that prepares for the endowment with the 
Spirit of the one who will in the future ‘baptize’ with the Spirit, and it is 
the baptism that leads to the heavenly affirmation of the identity of 
Jesus. 


VI 


We come now to the question of whether Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan 
is offered in any sense as a model for Christian baptism. In as much as 


27. Cf. the linking of notions of reign and righteousness in Isa. 32.1; Jer. 23.5-6; 
cf. 33.15; Zech. 9.9. J. Gnilka, Das Matthdusevangelium, 1 (HTKNT; Freiburg: 
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Christian baptism is a taking into Christianity of John’s baptism, then at 
the most general level the answer must be a yes. But this is not the level 
at which the question is generally considered. The concern to claim 
Jesus’ baptism as a model for Christian baptism has to do primarily 
with the conviction that Jesus’ baptism was distinctive precisely in his 
receiving of the Spirit of God, and that Christian baptism shares the 
same distinguishing mark when compared to (other) baptisms by John. 
A link between Christian baptism and Jesus’ baptism is often also found 
by means of a claim that it is in baptism that the status of sonship is 
conferred on Christians. For Matthew neither of these links is unprob- 
lematic. In the discussion of 28.19 to come, I will want to suggest that, 
while the presence and work of the Spirit is of significance to Matthew, 
there is not evidence that he thinks in terms of Christians possessing the 
Spirit in a manner at all parallel to Jesus’ possession of the Spirit, and 
certainly not of gaining possession of the Spirit through baptism. It 
seems to me that for Matthew the coming of the Spirit upon Jesus has a 
christological import. I find support for this in the fact of and the spe- 
cific content contained in the words from heaven: Jesus is acclaimed as 
God’s favourite, approved and chosen for the role for which he is now 
endowed with the Spirit; he has a special status and relationship with 
God as son. But this also begins to identify difficulties in the way of 
finding a sonship link between Jesus’ baptism and Christian baptism: 
christological statements primarily distinguish Jesus from others. In any 
case, though there may indeed be a link between Christian baptism and 
sonship for certain strands of early Christianity, so far as I can see this 
plays neither a foreground nor a background role in Matthew. Finally, 
here, it is worth noting that Matthew makes it quite clear that the open- 
ing of heaven, the descent of the Spirit and the heavenly voice, while 
they follow on from the baptism, are to be clearly distinguished from 
the baptism itself: from baptism at the hands of John, Jesus moves on 
immediately to an appointment with God himself. I conclude that there 
is no specific link between Jesus’ baptism and Christian baptism as a 
baptism to be distinguished from John’s baptism. 

We turn finally to Mt. 28.19. We need first to deal briefly with the 
question of the originality of the present form of our text. The text as 
we have it is found in substantially this form in all the Greek manu- 
scripts and translations. Because, however, the triadic formula has 


Herder, 1986-88), p. 76, catches something of the understanding proposed here 
when he speaks of a ‘programme’. 
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seemed to many to be something of a foreign body to the Gospel of 
Matthew, there has been quite an interest in exploring the possibility 
that this might represent an early gloss. The closest thing to an alterna- 
tive reading is represented by a series of occasions in the earlier writ- 
ings of Eusebius, where, in citing Mt. 28.19, ‘in my name’ stands in 
place of ‘baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit’. Given Eusebius’s tendency to abbreviation and 
loose citation, if a credible account can be offered of the traditional 
phrase in its Matthaean setting, then preference must be given to 
the otherwise universal reading.”* So we will operate with a working 
assumption that Mt. 28.19 is an original part of the Matthaean text. 
Many more questions can be addressed to Mt. 28.19 than it is possi- 
ble to consider within the scope of this essay.”? Attention has rightly 
been chiefly focused on the triadic formula. Are there three names or 
one? What is the point of linking the three in this way? Is this incipient 
Trinitarianism? Is (are) the name(s) intended to be pronounced as part 
of the baptismal rite? What does activity ‘in the name of’ mean? In 


28. F.C. Conybeare, ‘Eusebian Form of the Text Matth. 28, 19°, ZNW 2 (1901), 
pp. 275-88, proposed the originality of the Eusebius reading, a view later supported 
by H. Kosmala, ‘The Conclusion of Matthew’, ASTI 4 (1965), pp. 132-47; H.B. 
Green, ‘The Command to Baptize and Other Matthean Interpolations’, SE IV (= TU 
102 [1968]), pp. 60-63; D. Hill, ‘The Conclusion of Matthew’s Gospel: Some 
Literary Critical Observations’, JBS 8 (1986), pp. 54-63. D. Flusser, ‘The Conclu- 
sion of Matthew in a New Jewish Christian Source’, ASTI 5 (1967), pp. 110-20, 
claimed traces of a lost ending preserved in a Muslim anti-Christian polemical text. 
G. Howard, ‘A Note on the Shorter Ending of Matthew’, HTR 91 (1988), pp. 117- 
20, sought to identify the lost ending on the basis of a fourteenth-century Jewish 
polemical treatise. By and large the scholarly community has not found any of the 
cases to be persuasive. See esp. the discussion in B.J. Hubbard, The Matthean 
Redaction of a Primitive Apostolic Commissioning: An Exegesis of Matthew 28: 16- 
20 (SBLDS, 19; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1974), pp. 151-75. 

29. Beyond that mentioned in the previous note, more recent literature has fo- 
cused particularly on the baptismal directive of Mt. 28.19 and includes K. Kertelge, 
‘Der sogenannte Taufbefehl Jesu (Mt. 28,19)’, in H. Auf der Mauer and B. Klein- 
heyer (eds.), Zeichen des Giaubens: Studien zu Taufe und Firmung (Festschrift 
B. Fischer; Zitrich: Benzinger Verlag; Freiburg: Herder, 1972), pp. 29-40; J. Sch- 
aberg, The Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit: The Triadic Phrase in Matthew 
28:19b (SBLDS, 61; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1982); L. Abramowski, ‘Die 
Entstehung der dreigliedrigen Taufformel—ein Versuch. Mit einem Excurs: Jesus 
der Nazirder’, ZTK 81 (1984), pp. 417-46; Nepper-Christensen, ‘Die Taufe im 
Matthdusevanglium’, pp. 189-207. 
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light of the foregoing discussion attention here will be focused particu- 
larly on the significance of the inclusion of the Holy Spirit in the triadic 
formula. 

The re-emergence of baptism at the conclusion of the Gospel and the 
Galilee location of the final scene both contribute to the sense of a fresh 
beginning at this point, as in another way does the opening up of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles: what has been achieved by Jesus’ ministry is 
now to be made available on a universal basis. If it were not for the tri- 
adic formula it would be natural to think simply of a restaging what was 
in effect John’s baptism as an integral first step, in this new situation, to 
becoming a disciple of Jesus. How much does the presence of the tri- 
adic formula change this? The answer to this question will depend on 
how we understand ‘in [eic} the name’ and on what role we should 
attribute to the mentioning in sequence of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

The closest parallel in Matthew to ‘baptize in [eic] the name’ is 
‘gathered in [eic] my name’ in 18.20. In 18.20 ‘in the name of? is an 
expression of solidarity, which could connote loyalty, belonging to, 
submission to, the intention to act on behalf of, etc. A similar kind of 
solidarity is likely to be intended for the baptized in 28.19. They are 
identifying themselves with the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
There is of course no need (on the basis of the use of ‘name’ in the sin- 
gular) to think in terms of one shared name between Father, Son and 
Spirit.°*° 

Why, however, is the solidarity to be expressed with Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit? God is ‘Father’ in Matthew’s Gospel almost as often as he 
is ‘God’.*! Jesus is ‘Son (of God)’ rather less often than he is ‘Son of 
Man’ or ‘Christ’, but the use of Father encourages the use of ‘Son’,*? 
and Son of God functions as something of a christological high point 
for Matthew (see 14.33; 16.16; 27.54). Moreover, ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ 
are strikingly juxtaposed in 11.27, in a passage that also finds an echo 
in the ‘all authority...has been given to me’ of 28.18. Though Matthew 
also uses ‘Spirit of God’ (3.16; 12.28) and ‘the Spirit’ (4.1), “Holy 


30. Cf. Justin, First Apology 61, which echoes the Matthaean triadic formula in 
the context of baptism, but clearly thinks in terms of three names, and 65, where it 
is clear that a use of ‘name’ in the singular for the Son and for the Holy Spirit has 
nothing to do with sharing a single name. 

31. God is ‘Father’ in Matthew more than twice as often as in Luke. 

32. Matthew does, however, reproduce in 17.27 the rather striking Markan ref- 
erence to the Son of Man coming in the glory of his Father. 
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Spirit’ is his main expression (1.18, 20; 3.11; 12.32; 28.19). The juxta- 
position of ‘Father’ and ‘Spirit’ is perhaps prepared for by ‘the Spirit 
of your Father’ in 10.20. The juxtaposition of ‘Son’ and ‘Spirit’ is not 
exactly matched, but in the baptismal scene it is after the descent of the 
Spirit that the voice speaks of Jesus as Son (3.16-17) and, in the discus- 
sion of unforgivable blasphemy in 12.32, the two figures involved are 
Jesus (under the designation of Son of Man) and the Holy Spirit. Jesus 
is further linked with the Spirit in the other ways already identified in 
the survey above. 

At the beginning of his Gospel Matthew has another triad of names: 
as introduction to the genealogy, Matthew summarizes with the triad 
Christ, son of David, son of Abraham. By means of genealogy Jesus is 
defined in relation to the history of God’s prior dealings with his peo- 
ple. And this is anticipated in summary by the triad.*? Could it be that at 
the end of his story Matthew now summarizes again, not this time in 
terms of the human linkage of Jesus as the Christ, and not this time in 
terms of the history that preceded his coming? This time Matthew will 
instead sum up his own narrative and identify the significance of his 
chief protagonist by attending to the significance of Jesus as Son in 
relation to the Father and as one closely linked with the Holy Spirit. 
Matthew’s story has been one of the action of the Father through the 
Son and by means of the Holy Spirit. This is what the baptized link 
themselves into. The story has moved on from the time of John the 
Baptist and this development is to be incorporated into how John’s 
baptism is taken forward into Christian use. The initiative of the Father 
was already evident in the work of John. But the focus now falls on 
what has been achieved in the ministry of Jesus: he has fulfilled the role 
of Son of God and acted out of and made present the power of the Spirit 
of God. Though we find ourselves at a point of significant achievement, 
his work is not finished. He will be with those who will from now on 
act in his name, and he will come as Son of Man in judgment, and prob- 
ably also to provide for his people that final purging through the Spirit 
of which John spoke and that is prefigured by the cleansing waters of 
baptism. 


33. On the Matthaean genealogy, see J. Nolland, ‘The Four (Five) Women and 
Other Annotations in the Matthean Genealogy’, NTS 43 (1997), pp. 527-39; idem, 
‘Jechoniah and his Brothers (Matthew 1:11)’, BBR 7 (1997), pp. 169-77; idem, 
‘Genealogical Annotation in Genesis as Background for the Matthean Genealogy of 
Jesus’, TynBul 47 (1996) pp. 115-22. 
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At least within the scope of the questions addressed here, it would 
appear that a clear and coherent, if not always entirely precise, under- 
standing of the significance of baptism for Matthew is able to emerge 
without any need to impose upon the reading of Matthew an under- 
standing of baptism that comes from what one might on other grounds 
believe to be the shape of early Christian understanding of baptism. I 
propose that, precisely with this intra-Gospel understanding, Mt. 28.19 
loses any sense of being a foreign body within the Matthaean text. 


MARK 1.4, BAPTISM AND TRANSLATION 


Stanley E. Porter 


1. Introduction 


In Mk 1.4, there is a highly intriguing phrase regarding baptism (found 
also in Lk. 3.3). It reads as follows: John the Baptist was preaching 
PATTLOLA PETAVOLAS Eig AbEotv Guapti@v. There is nothing particu- 
larly striking about the Greek phrasing of this verse, at least at first 
glance. It consists of acceptable and normal Greek word-forms and 
phrases, including two instances of a noun in the genitive case, peta- 
voiac and duapti@v, modifying another noun, Baxtiopa and ddeoiv 
respectively, and a prepositional phrase with etc in appropriate agree- 
ment with the subsequent noun, ddeotv, in the accusative case. This 
phrase has been typically rendered with phrasing similar to ‘a baptism 
of repentance for the forgiveness of sins’. This rendering is found, for 
example, in the Tyndale New Testament of 1534 as ‘the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins’, as well as in the AV/KJV and New 
King James Version.' The RSV has ‘a baptism of repentance for the 
forgiveness of sins’, as does the NRSV.” A number of other translations, 
including some that have attempted to distance themselves from the 
AV/KJV tradition, have a similar rendering. For example, the NASB, NIV 
and the JB render the passage as ‘a baptism of repentance for the for- 
giveness of sins’.? Even some of the personal translations have some- 


1. D. Daniell (ed.), Tyndale’s New Testament (1534) (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1989), p. 62; Holy Bible: The New King James Version (Nashville: 
Nelson, 1982), p. 968. 

2. The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Version (Nashville: Nelson, 1952), p. 34; 
The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version (Nashville: Nelson, 1989), p. 34. 

3. New American Standard Bible (La Habra, CA: Lockman, 1973), p. 52; The 
Holy Bible: New International Version (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1978), p. 1073; 
The New Testament of the Jerusalem Bible: Reader’s Edition (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1969), p. 80. 
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thing similar: Torrey has ‘the baptism of repentance for the forgiveness 
of sins’, Moffatt has ‘a baptism of repentance for the remission of sins’, 
Rieu changes the word order but still has ‘for the forgiveness of sins, a 
baptism of repentance’, and Lattimore has ‘the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins’.* In other words, upon reading the Greek of 
Mk 1.4, or virtually any of these translations, there is nothing in par- 
ticular to draw attention to this verse. 

Despite the commonalty of rendering of this verse, this verse has 
been pivotal in the work of Eugene Nida on Bible translation theory. In 
this paper, I wish to examine how this verse fits into Nida’s transla- 
tional agenda, and how the issues he raises have been handled in sec- 
ondary discussion, with a view to describing the relationship at this 
point between linguistic theorizing and biblical exegesis. My conclu- 
sion is that, even though he has not answered all of the questions sug- 
gested by this problematic verse, Nida has raised issues of fundamental 
importance that have not been adequately addressed by commentators 
or grammarians. 


2. Eugene Nida and Interpretation of Mark 1.4 


With this widespread apparent commonalty of opinion regarding the 
rendering of the phrasing in Mk 1.4, even among widely divergent 
translations in other important respects (e.g. theory of translation, audi- 
ence, etc.),> one might well wonder why this verse has become virtually 
the hallmark of an entire movement in Bible translation. In his book 
entitled God’s Word in Man’s Language, Eugene Nida notes that ‘Many 
translation problems are made acute by virtue of the fact that one can- 
not find in other languages the types of words which correspond to our 
“parts of speech”, e.g., nouns, verbs, prepositions, adjectives, etc.’.° He 
notes that the phrase in Mk 1.4, knpvoowv Partiopa petavoiac eic 


4. C.C. Torrey, The Four Gospels: A New Translation (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, n.d.), p. 69; J. Moffatt, The New Testament: A New Translation (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, new edn, n.d.), p. 52; E.V. Rieu, The Four Gospels 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1952), p. 1; R. Lattimore, The Four Gospels and 
the Revelation (New York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1979), p. 3. 

5. On such issues, see S.E. Porter, ‘Modern English Translations of the Bible: 
From the Revised Version to the Present’, in J. Rogerson (ed.), The Oxford Hlus- 
trated History of the Bible (Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

6. E.A. Nida, God’s Word in Man’s Language (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952), p. 33. 
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GoEotv Gpapti@v, which he renders ‘preached the baptism of repen- 
tance unto the remission of sins’, is such a phrase, since words for 
‘baptism’, ‘repentance’ and ‘remission’ or ‘repentance’ are really verbs, 
not nouns as they are in Greek. As an attempt to clarify what he means, 
Nida begins with what he calls the ‘complicated phrase “baptism of 


995, 


repentance”’: 


What is its precise meaning? Certainly, it is not the ‘baptism’ which be- 
longs to ‘repentance’, but rather, it is the ‘baptism’ which is character- 
ized by ‘repentance’. This being the case, repentance must precede bap- 
tism. As for the relationship of ‘forgiveness’ (or ‘remission’) and ‘sins’, 
we may say that ‘sins’ are the object of the process of forgiveness, or if 
we prefer to use a passive verb expression ‘be forgiven’, then the ‘sins’ 
would be the subject. The entire expression could then be rendered, 
‘preached that people should repent and be baptized so that their sins 
should be forgiven’.’ 


The result is a phrasing that is quite different from that of other render- 
ings, as noted above. There is no further substantive argumentation for 
this rendering at this point, however. One might agree that baptism is 
characterized by repentance, and even that sins are forgiven, but it is 
unclear what the basis is for saying that repentance must precede bap- 
tism. 

In his book on applied translational theory, co-written with Charles 
R. Taber, The Theory and Practice of Translation, Nida returns to this 
same example.® This time he discusses it under the broad category of 
grammatical analysis, as suggested by the discussion above, but more 
particularly in terms of his theory of kernel sentences. Nida’s theory of 
kernel sentences grows out of his larger perspective on translation in 
terms of dynamic or functional equivalence. This concept is defined on 
the basis of the recognition that each language has its own characteris- 
tics, many of which cannot be transferred to another language without 
loss of effective communication. Nevertheless, as translation between 
modern languages demonstrates, there is nothing in one language that 
cannot be said in another. Hence, the emphasis is upon the message, 
rather than its form. The assumption is that writers of documents, in- 
cluding the writers of the biblical texts, expect to be understood by their 
readers. The reproduction of this expected meaning is what the transla- 


7. Nida, God’s Word, pp. 33-34. 
8. E.A. Nida and C.R. Taber, The Theory and Practice of Translation (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 1969), pp. 44, 51-53. 
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tor attempts to do, by finding the closest natural equivalent expression 
in the new language to produce the same effect as the original text.’ 
One of the major components of Nida’s translational theory, and a 
primary tool for dealing with matters of syntax between languages, is 
that of kernel sentences.'° He begins with a distinction between surface 
structure and underlying kernel sentences. Even though surface struc- 
tures may be the same, the underlying kernels may be different. For ex- 
ample, ‘the will of God’ has a kernel of “God wills’, which is different 
from the surface “Jesus of Nazareth’, which has a kernel of ‘Jesus comes 
from Nazareth’. One analyses a construction in the source language into 
its kernel, and then transfers this into the receptor language, rendering 
its equivalent kernel into the surface structure of the receptor. On this 
basis, Nida analyses Mk 1.4 as his primary example of a phrase that 
consists of a series of kernels. Nida posits that the ‘basic kernels’ that 
make up the phrase in Mk 1.4 are five: (1) ‘John preached X’ (in which 
X stands for the entire indirect discourse), (2) ‘John baptizes the peo- 
ple’, (3) ‘The people repent’, (4) ‘God forgives X’, (5) ‘The people 
sin’.'! Having defined the five kernel sentences, Nida then determines 
the relationships between them. He finds the following relationships. 
First, the goal of kernel 1 is kernels 2-5, with the result that, in many 
languages, he believes, it is appropriate to render indirect discourse into 
direct discourse. Secondly, ‘Kernel 3 precedes kernel 2 in time, as two 
related events combined by and. This set of kernels is equivalent to the 
expression “repent and be baptized”.’!* Thirdly, for Nida ‘Kernel 5 is 


9. Nida and Taber, Theory and Practice, pp. 12-15. 

10. For the basis of Nida’s theory, besides his Theory and Practice, see his 
Toward a Science of Translating (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1964), where he acknowledges 
his debt to Noam Chomsky (e.g. p. 9); and with J. De Waard, From One Language 
to Another: Functional Equivalence in Bible Translating (Nashville: Nelson, 1986). 
For a critique of some of these principles, see S.E. Porter, “The Contemporary En- 
glish Version and the Ideology of Translation’, in S.E. Porter and R.S. Hess (eds.), 
Translating the Bible: Problems and Prospects (ISNTSup, 173; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1999), pp. 18-45. It is not appropriate to enter here into a full-scale 
critique of Chomskyan linguistics. I instead attempt to examine Mk 1.4 and the way 
that it has been handled on the basis of internal logic. For an examination of some 
of the issues in a study of ancient Greek according to modern linguistic principles, 
see S.E. Porter, ‘Studying Ancient Languages from a Modern Linguistic Perspec- 
tive’, FN 2 (1989), pp. 147-72. 

11. Nida and Taber, Theory and Practice, p. 51. 

12. Nida and Taber, Theory and Practice, pp. 51-52. 
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the goal of the verb of kernel 4’, and fourthly, apparently on the basis of 
the preposition cic, ‘Kernel 4 (with its goal, kernel 5) is the purpose of 
kernels 3 and 2. That is to say, the forgiveness of sins is not related 
merely to repentance but to the combined expression “repent and be 
baptized”.’!> Nida then proposes two means of rendering the phrase, as 
a result of his kernel analysis. For languages that do not have passive 
formations, a rendering might be ‘I will baptize you’ or ‘You will re- 
ceive baptism’. For languages that have passive formations, of which 
English is one, a rendering might be ‘John preached, “Repent and be 
baptized, so that God will forgive the evil you have done”’.'* Again, 
although his internal analysis is consistent, Nida does not appear to 
provide any further support for several of his major formulations. These 
include the questions of why kernel 3 precedes kernel 2, when there is 
no temporal indicator in the construction; why kernel 5 is the goal of 
kernel 4, when there is no goal-oriented wording in the passage; and 
why kernel 4 is the purpose of both kernels 2 and 3, apart from the use 
of the preposition eic, which can be interpreted in other ways as well. 
The importance Nida attaches to this particular analysis and its resul- 
tant rendering is found in the fact that he has frequently returned to 
it. In his Good News for Everyone: How to Use the Good News Bible 
(Today’s English Version), Nida lays out much the same framework as 
he does in his earlier Theory and Practice of Bible Translation, includ- 
ing discussion of the relations among the participants and events in 
terms of what he previously called kernels, noting that Greek grammars 
label the relation between ‘baptism’ and ‘repentance’ a ‘qualitative gen- 
itive construction’.'> Here he labels this example as ‘perhaps the best 
passage in the New Testament with which to demonstrate the impli- 
cations of this principle of semantic equivalence and formal diversity’, 
that is, between the kernels and their surface structures.!© However, 
as noted above, the radical disjunction between surface structure and 
kernel structures appears to be established on the basis of assertion 
rather than argumentation. In a series of lectures delivered in 1995, 
Nida used this example as the cornerstone for laying out his transla- 


13. Nida and Taber, Theory and Practice, p. 52. 

14. Nida and Taber, Theory and Practice, p. 52. 

15. E.A. Nida, Good News for Everyone: How to Use the Good News Bible 
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on pp. 99-101. 
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tional theory.'’ This same rendering has been enshrined in the TEV/GNB 
translation, with the rendering that John was preaching ‘““Turn away 
from your sins and be baptized”,’he told the people, “and God will for- 
give your sins”’.!8 A similar rendering has been used in the more recent 
Contemporary English Version: “Turn back to God and be baptized! 
Then your sins will be forgiven.’!? In other words, Nida’s understand- 
ing of this verse, in the light of his perceived importance of it, is found 
only in the two translations into English that have come under his direct 
and pervasive influence. 


3. Mark 1.4 in Commentary and Related Literature 


It is clear that this text, which Nida calls ‘complex’, has signal impor- 
tance for his principles of Bible translation, with distinct and clear im- 
plications, at least for him, for understanding the surface structure and 
its underlying meaning. In the light of this importance, whether one 
agrees with Nida or not, one might well expect a direct response from 
those whose duty it is to handle the Greek text and comment upon and 
translate it, in other words, those writing commentaries and grammari- 
ans. Without attempting an inclusive and complete survey of commen- 
taries on Mark’s Gospel or New Testament Greek grammars in English, 
I have found the following responses to Nida’s theory on Mk 1.4. 

To summarize my results in advance, none of the commentaries sur- 
veyed cites or appears to know directly of the work of Nida. Perhaps 
worse, there are a number of commentators who show virtually no 
knowledge of the issues involved in the verse (or apparently do not be- 
lieve that there are difficulties with it), many simply discussing John the 
Baptist without actually coming to terms with the text and others merely 
restating the verse in the translation that is being used.”° Unfortunately, 


17. This series of lectures was delivered to the Biblical Studies Research Cluster, 
Centre for Advanced Theological Research, at Roehampton Institute London, 18- 
20 September 1995. 

18. Good News Bible (New York: American Bible Society, 1976), p. 45. 

19. The Contemporary English Version (Nashville: Nelson, 1995), p. 1190. 

20. See, e.g., C-E.B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to Saint Mark (CGTC; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959), pp. 42-46; W.L. Lane, The Gospel 
According to Mark (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), pp. 47-51; L.W. 
Hurtado, Mark (NIBC; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1989), pp. 16-18; D.B. Taylor, 
Mark’s Gospel as Literature and History (London: SCM Press, 1992), pp. 54-56; 
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it appears that many of the more recently written commentaries must be 
placed into this category. An example, and one of the most recent, 
is Hooker’s commentary on Mark. After discussing at some length 
whether John should be known as ‘the baptizer’ or simply as one bap- 
tizing, she says of the rest of the passage only this: 


Mark describes this baptism as being one of repentance for the forgive- 
ness of sins. The Greek word for repentance (wetdvoig) means literally 
[!] ‘a change of mind’. Although in popular usage it often has a sense of 
regret for what is past, it is generally used in a more positive way in the 
New Testament, implying a deliberate turning, or conversion, to God.?! 


Even a commentary purportedly based upon the TEV/GNB, that by 
Schweizer, does not mention translational issues raised by Nida and his 
theory.” 

Despite their not referring directly or indirectly to Nida, however, 
several of the commentaries make observations of interest regarding 
this verse, ones that correlate with Nida’s discussion though not engag- 
ing directly with him. The first item to note is how many of the com- 
mentaries actually use the category of the ‘genitive of quality’, or 
something related to it, to describe the relation between baptism and 
repentance. There are fewer than Nida’s comments would lead one to 
believe. For example, the commentary by Taylor, which first appeared 
in 1952, the same year as Nida’s discussion of Mk 1.4 noted above (and 
hence presumably written without knowledge of Nida’s example), and 
perhaps, because of its merited regard, one to which Nida was later 
responding, states that the word baptism ‘is characterized by the gen. of 
quality uetavoiac, “a repentance-baptism”’.”? Taylor’s resultant ren- 
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dering has proved influential in some commentating, with similar for- 
mulations appearing in the works of Anderson, Wessel and Guelich, the 
last of whom regularly uses the term ‘repentance-baptism’ as his ren- 
dering of Baxtiopa petavoiac, but calling it a ‘genitive of descrip- 
tion’.*4 

The second observation is that, like Nida, a number of the commenta- 
tors toy with interpreting the relation of the concepts of baptism and re- 
pentance in terms of repentance preceding baptism. Most commentators 
do not address this linear temporal sequence at all, but several do. For 
example, Johnson states of the phrase ‘baptism of repentance for re- 
mission of sins’ that it ‘must mean a baptism denoting repentance or 
accompanied by it... John probaby demanded repentance as a condi- 
tion and administered baptism as an effective sign that God was now 
making the people sure.’*° Anderson is less certain, stating that ‘it is not 
entirely clear whether repentance was an indispensable precondition or, 
on the other hand, a direct result of admission to baptism’. He con- 
cludes that ‘More likely the expectation was that the act of baptism 
would be accompanied by a radical transformation of life... ’*© Wessel 
states that ‘the baptism indicated that repentance had already occurred 
or was being accompanied by it’.*” Least clear is Guelich’s analysis. 
Although he uses the phrase ‘repentance-baptism’, placing repentance 
before baptism in his English rendering, he states no more than that ‘the 
call to repentance and the act of baptism were integrally related in 
John’s ministry’.*® Presumably, he could have been as happy with the 
phrase ‘baptism-repentance’ as well, on the basis of his logic. There is 
very little argumentation in any of the commentators regarding why 
these interpretations are offered, and clearly no consensus on the tem- 
poral sequence. 

The third point is whether forgiveness of sins follows from baptism 
or repentance, or both. Taylor takes it that ‘baptism has for its end (eic) 
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the remission of sins’,?” while Wessel understands that ‘The end result 
(eis, ‘for’) is the forgiveness of sins. God’s direct response to true re- 
pentance is forgiveness.’*° Guelich thinks that ‘The question of whether 
“forgiveness of sins” was the goal of repentance (uetavotac) or of bap- 
tism (Bantiopa...) is moot, since John’s was a “repentance-baptism” 
[!]. For John baptism without repentance was futile; repentance without 
baptism inconceivable.’?! Schweizer simply cannot decide.*? Again, 
there is no agreement among commentators on this point. 

Since reference to baptism is central to the phrase in Mk 1.4, and the 
phrase is central to John the Baptist’s message, one that Jesus report- 
edly took up as his own (see Mk 1.15), one might also expect some 
of the monographs on baptism to address this passage and its attendant 
issues. For the most part, however, one looks in vain for serious engage- 
ment with the issues that this phrase raises regarding the issue of 
baptism, translation or interpretation. Of those volumes that I have sur- 
veyed (I do not pretend to have surveyed all of the works on the topic, 
but only a representative sample), I have only found three comments 
that are at all germane,” and of these only one is helpful to the discus- 
sion of this paper. Flemington connects John’s baptism with its moral 
appeal, that is, connects baptism directly with confession of sins, aptly 
expressed by the phrase in Mk 1.4.°4 Hartman, even more briefly, sim- 
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ply notes that ‘In his preaching John insisted on conversion’, as is seen 
in Mk 1.2-6.* In his discussion of Mk 1.4, the only one of the volumes 
surveyed to provide a useful treatment, and on the question of the rela- 
tionship between what he calls ‘conversion’ (repentance) and baptism 
in the preaching of John, Beasley-Murray responds to the much earlier 
work of Lohmeyer. Beasley-Murray raises the question of whether bap- 
tism symbolized conversion or effected it. Beasley-Murray contends for 
the former against Lohmeyer, who argued for the latter. Beasley-Mur- 
ray summarizes Lohmeyer’s position as one that believed that John 
preached a ‘repentance baptism’, rather than a baptismal repentance. 
According to Lohmeyer, Beasley-Murray says, Matthew is the only 
Evangelist who reports John as proclaiming the need to ‘Repent!’, the 
other Evangelists knowing nothing of this. So, for Lohmeyer, in his 
understanding of John’s baptism, a person came to baptism to receive 
repentance or conversion, that is, ‘John called on men to be baptized in 
order that they might become converted’.*° Beasley-Murray’s response 
is to accuse Lohmeyer of a one-sided emphasis of a formulation that 
would have been unknown to the New Testament writers. Instead, 
Beasley-Murray says that Lohmeyer admits that Matthew depicts John 
as a preacher of repentance, and that the message of both John the 
Baptist and Jesus is repentance: ‘It is not feasible that either Jesus or 
John meant by that word, “Come to baptism that God may turn you!”’ 
He then interprets the Matthaean ‘repent’ in terms of both divine and 
human action, with baptism the expression of the human side, although 
if baptism issues in conversion it also presupposes divine activity.°” In 
other words, as interesting as these discussions are in other respects, in 
line with the commentaries noted above, none of these monographs is 
concerned with the issue of translation and understanding of the phras- 
ing of Mk 1.4, apart from some divided opinion regarding baptism and 
repentance. 

The commentators and monographs on baptism obviously provide 
very little help in understanding the issues related to translation and 
interpretation of the phrase Bantiopa petavoias ic ddeotv GpLaptiav 


35. L. Hartman, ‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: Baptism in the Early Church 
(SNTW; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1997), p. 12. 

36. G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1973 [1962]), p. 34, summarizing E. Lohmeyer, Das Urchristentum. 1. 
Johannes der Tdufer (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1932), pp. 68-69. 

37. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 35. 
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in Mk 1.4. Since Nida invokes the traditional category of the “genitive 
of quality’, it is perhaps advisable to see what the New Testament Greek 
grammarians have to say with regard to Mk 1.4. A survey of the gram- 
mars written in this century produces some results, although even these 
are minimal.** Two grammarians address the question of the phrase eic 
ddeoiv. Moule lists this phrase in Mk 1.4 under the category of ‘in the 
senses with a view to, or resulting in—i.e. final or consecutive’ ,*? while 
under the category of ‘Aim or Purpose’, Robertson says that ‘it by no 
means follows that the same idea [of aim or purpose] is expressed by 
cic Gbeot in Mk. 1:4’. He raises the further question of whether the 
noun deo. may have a qualitative force because it is anarthrous.*° So 
much for this phrase garnering agreement among the grammarians. 
Several more grammarians examine the phrase Barntiopa petavotac. 
Turner says that ‘doubtless’ it is to be regarded as a subjective genitive, 
since baptism ‘does not lead to, but springs from, repentance’.*! Four 
other grammars are agreed that the use corresponds with what each 
grammarian sees as the fundamental basic definition of the genitive 
case, but none of them sees it as a subjective genitive. Robertson, 
rejecting the term ‘genitive of quality’, renames this category the 
attributive genitive because of its descriptive nature; Dana and Mantey 
call this the genitive of description; I have placed this example under 
the category of quality, definition or description, noting that an adjec- 
tive might be used in translation, although I suggest the gloss ‘baptism 
restricted to repentance’; and Wallace places it under the descriptive 
genitive category, but owing to its ambiguity suggests the ‘non-com- 


38. Those grammars that have nothing to contribute to the discussion include F. 
Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature (trans. R.W. Funk; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961); J.H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek. 1. Prolegomena 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 3rd edn, 1908); W.D. Chamberlain, An Exegetical 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament (repr.; Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1979); M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek (trans. J. Smith; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute, 1963); J.A. Brooks and C.L. Winbery, Syntax of New Testament Greek 
(Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1979). 
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mittal’ translation ‘baptism that is somehow related to repentance’. 
The only grammarian who places this verse in a context of discussion 
similar to that of Nida is Young, who adopts Nida’s understanding of 
kernel] sentences in discussing what he calls the compound verbal 
genitive, seeing two kernels—‘the people are to repent’ and ‘the people 
are to be baptized’—at the deep structure of Baxtiopa petavoias. In 
his discussion of discourse analysis, he extends his analysis to the rest 
of the phrase, using the kernels as a means of discovering the proposi- 
tional deep structure of the verse.” 

In other words, only one writer of all of the surveyed commentaries, 
monographs and grammarians has indicated direct knowledge of Nida’s 
discussion of the importance of Mk 1.4, and attempted to treat it in the 
light of recognition of its importance—and this grammarian makes no 
advance upon that which Nida himself had suggested in 1969. The 
impression of the rest of the discussion, especially among commen- 
tators and grammarians, is that there is a clear lack of consensus regard- 
ing what this verse means and how it should be rendered. 


4. Evaluation of the State of Discussion of Mark 1.4 


Before examining the issues surrounding Mk 1.4 in terms of Nida’s 
translation theory and the exegesis offered by commentators and others 
on this verse, I wish to make several observations on the basis of the 
above survey of discussion in the commentaries, monographs and gram- 
mars related to this verse. 

One of the most obvious observations to make is with regard to the 
surprising lack of engagement, especially by commentators, but also by 


42. Robertson, Grammar, p. 496; H.E. Dana and J.R. Mantey, A Manual Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament (London: Macmillan, 1955), p. 76; S.E. Porter, 
Idioms of the Greek New Testament (BLG, 2; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
2nd edn, 1994), p. 93; D.B. Wallace, Greek Grammar beyond the Basics: An 
Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1996), p. 80. I 
must admit to finding Wallace’s discussion of the cases one of the most confusing 
and unlinguistic treatments that I have ever come across. Without my going into 
detail, for Mk 1.4 alone, he suggest a causal or a purpose or production genitive, but 
opts for the descriptive (or is it noncommittal?), also using as a rubric the category 
‘aporetic genitive’, for those instances where ‘one is at a loss’ to find any other 
category. I must confess to being at a loss to explain such analysis. 
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other exegetes, with important discussion of linguistic issues in their 
assessment of Mk 1.4. One might be able to excuse such neglect up to 
1969, but once publication of Nida and Taber’s volume on the Theory 
and Practice of Translation had appeared, with such a central place 
occupied by analysis of Mk 1.4, it is far more difficult to justify such 
neglect. Of course, it is to a large extent readily understandable. Bib- 
lical studies is a complex discipline, requiring expertise in a number of 
areas of academic pursuit. These include history, theology, social 
description, but—most of all—language. Even those commentaries that 
purport to be commenting upon an English rendition are making obser- 
vations about the use of language. How it is that those commentaries 
that deal with the Greek New Testament can neglect recent develop- 
ments in the study of that Greek text, especially as it has direct bearing 
upon its translation (one of the most noticeable features of most 
commentaries), is perhaps understandable but not excusable. Whatever 
else New Testament study is, it is at least in part a study of the use of 
language.“ Nevertheless, not one of those commentators noted above 
appears to recognize the role that Mk 1.4 has played in recent linguistic 
study, and the grammarians are not much better. 

As a result of such neglect, it is not surprising to find the kinds of 
observations made by commentators. Some of the commentators simply 
accept the English, or even Greek, text at face value and apparently 
believe that it is clear as it stands. In the light of the nature of discussion 
in Nida’s work, and the comments by other interpreters, such as the 
grammarians, it is hard to believe that the verse has that little complex- 
ity and nothing further to offer the exegete. For those who do comment 
upon the text, however, there is a range of comment. Some apparently 
use the text as a pre-text for discussing more abstract issues, such as the 
nature of John the Baptist’s ministry, or the meaning of such theologi- 
cal concepts as baptism, conversion, forgiveness and sin within the 
larger contexts of the Gospels, or even Christian theology. Others 
attempt to come to terms with the language of the text but fail to pro- 
vide any explicit criteria by which they evaluate alternative interpre- 


44. See S.E. Porter, ‘Discourse Analysis and New Testament Studies: An 
Introductory Survey’, in S.E. Porter and D.A. Carson (eds.), Discourse Analysis 
and Other Topics in Biblical Greek (ISNTSup, 113; SNTG, 2; Sheffield: JSOT 
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tations, apart from appeal to vague notions of common sense or prede- 
termined theology.* The result is the positing of various explanations 
of the phenomena of the text, on more than one occasion directly con- 
tradicted by another commentator for equally poor or virtually nonex- 
istent reasons in so far as analysis of language is concerned. 

A third point to observe is that Nida’s linguistic framework is in 
many ways quite different from that of many New Testament exegetes. 
Confining discussion to points raised by him regarding Mk 1.4, I note 
his reliance upon a framework in which surface structures can be 
reduced to kernels, which can then be reconfigured in the receptor lan- 
guage. Apart from Young, New Testament exegetes and grammarians 
noted above do not appeal to a deep structure, but confine their com- 
ments to matters of surface grammar. However, upon closer examina- 
tion of the comments of both Nida and many of the commentators, one 
can see on both their parts, and even that of some grammarians, that 
they appeal to a set of theological beliefs that in some ways constitute 
an even more fundamental deep structure for their analysis. This would 
appear to account for the fact that Nida, along with Turner, concludes 
that the ordering and understanding of the two nouns is ‘repent and be 
baptized’, similar to that of many of the commentators. Nida appeals to 
kernel sentences, while New Testament commentators often appeal to 
theological constraints regarding the nature of baptism and repentance 
in the New Testament. Furthermore, having inverted their order, Nida 
sees forgiveness by God as following from both of these events, now 
conflated into one. Similarly, some commentators endorse, but others 
resist, such linkage. Part of the problem may arise from Nida’s making 
it appear as if the kernels have an actual existence in relation to the 
receptor or the source language. In fact, they at best may only exist as a 
representation in English of an analysis, since the deep structures them- 
selves are only to be seen as the product of transformation of the sur- 
face structure.** Similarly, the exegete of the New Testament makes it 


45. On the importance of procedures in the study of Greek (although from a 
Chomskyan standpoint), see M. Palmer, ‘When Do We Know a Phrase is a Phrase? 
A Plea for Procedural Clarity in the Application of Linguistics to Biblical Greek’, 
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pp. 152-86. 

46. For some of the problems with deep structure, see R.A. Harris, The Linguis- 
tics Wars (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), pp. 74-100; G.J. Huck and 
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appear as if the theological perspective being defended is self-evident 
either in its truthfulness (doesn’t repentance precede baptism?), or in its 
parallels with other religious practices (didn’t other groups baptize 
also?), when the framework itself may be nothing more than an endorse- 
ment of a paradigm found elsewhere in the New Testament, or even 
later in church history. 

Despite these limitations, however, a number of commentators have 
raised issues very similar to those raised by Nida. These include the 
relation between the nouns Baxtioua and petavotac, their possible 
temporal-sequential relation, and whether the phrase eic ddeotv apap- 
tiv modifies one, both or none of the preceding nouns. Whereas Nida 
presents a theory by which he could apparently adjudicate among 
options and present linguistically based reasons for his interpretation 
(although he does not actually do so), few such criteria are found 
among New Testament commentators, and only slightly better ones 
among grammarians. However, this juxtaposition of viewpoints may 
well indicate a further problem with Nida’s theory. We have already 
seen that his rationale for his kernels is lacking, but his very use of 
kernels is placed within the larger discussion of a translation producing 
the same effect on its readers as the original text had on its first users. 
As these commentaries show, however, among scholars there is no 
consensus regarding what the text was saying in order to state precisely 
what its effect may have been for its first hearers, because virtually no 
two commentators agree on their understanding of the text. If commen- 
tators cannot agree on the meaning of the text, and as a result its effect 
on the original audience, there is a difficulty with any theory that 
attempts to replicate such effect in a modern translation. An analysis of 
Mk 1.4, especially in terms of the major issues raised above, may well 
indicate why such consensus of opinion is lacking. 

That both Nida and the commentators are perhaps too quick in their 
descriptions is seen by the following data. The noun Bdantiopya, which is 
used ten times in the Synoptic Gospels, is not used in them with a fol- 
lowing dependent genitive noun, apart from instances that refer to peo- 
ple (Mt. 3.7; 21.25; Mk 11.30; Lk. 7.29; 20.4), except for in Mk 1.4 
(and its parallel Lk. 3.3). A similar situation obtains with petdvova. 
This noun, in its eight appearances in the Gospels, appears after a prepo- 
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sition in two instances (Mt. 3.11; Lk. 5.32), as the subject of an infini- 
tive in another (Lk. 24.47), and in relation to an adjective in two others 
(Mt. 3.8; Lk. 3.8). It appears after a noun only in Mk 1.4 (and Lk. 3.3), 
and Lk. 15.7 (arguably not a parallel instance). Therefore, it makes it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to define more specifically the genitive 
relation between the two nouns, especially in terms of translating it into 
an appropriate kernel or capturing the original effect on the audience, 
since there is no parallel construction by which to evaluate this under- 
standing. Appeal to theology is even more dangerous, as the exposition 
of Beasley-Murray above illustrates. The theological construct becomes 
more important than the text, so much so that a different text entirely 
ends up as determinative, such as Matthew or even the pattern found in 
Acts. A similar situation obtains for the preposition eic, which appears 
in Mark approximately 177 times (there is at least one variant with eic). 
The vast majority of uses, however, have as the object of the prepo- 
sition either a place, such as a city, synagogue, desert, village, region or 
the sea, or a person. In these instances a local sense of the preposition is 
clearly to the fore.*4” Those with infinitives can be eliminated as true 
parallels, with their sense apparently being one of causality or result 
(Mk 13.16; 14.55). The rest of the examples appear to have extensions 
of the local sense. Instances where the prepositional phrase is depen- 
dent upon a verb, not a suitable parallel with Mk 1.4, appear to retain a 
local sense (e.g. Mk 5.34; 14.38), especially those that give a purpose 
with the apparently set phrase eicg waptuptov (e.g. Mk 1.44; 6.11; 13.9). 
Mark 1.38 does not seem pertinent, since the prepositional phrase reit- 
erates the preceding purpose clause. When these instances are removed, 
only a relatively few instances with abstract substantives are left to be 
considered. These are: Mk 4.22 ovd€ Eyéveto andOKpvdbov GAA’ iva 
£A6n Eig davepdov; Mk 13.12 kai napaddoer ddEAods GdEAPOV Eig 
Odévatov. In both instances the prepositional phrase is dependent upon 
the preceding verb. This leaves no true parallel in Mark for determining 
the function and effect of the prepositional phrase, apart from endorsing 
the local sense, not apparently accepted by either Nida or the commen- 
tators or grammarians. This analysis is confirmed by examination of 
doectc. In six of its eight uses in the Synoptics, ddeotg follows a 
preposition, as it does in Mk 1.4 (and Lk. 3.3). Four of these phrases are 
identical, with Mt. 26.28 and Lk. 24.47 having the same phrasing as Mk 
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1.4 and Lk. 3.3 (cf. Mk 3.29, with the following phrase using a cognate 
of Guwaptia), and Lk. 1.77 using the preposition év. The similar use of 
the noun does not shed light on the prepositional phrase. With regard to 
the entire phrase, there are no useful parallels in Mark to enlighten 
understanding of Mk 1.4, either with regard to the original meaning the 
passage would have had for its audience or with regard to its kernels. 


5. Conclusion 


In the light of this evidence, I have no new translation or understanding 
to propose regarding Mk 1.4. I am compelled to note in the light of the 
discussion, however, that other grounds must be found for interpreta- 
tion of this phrase, rather than appealing to abstract notions of surface 
and kernel structure that cannot be verified in their relation to the text 
(to say nothing of their theoretical conceptualization) or to theological 
notions of the proper order and constituency of baptism and repentance. 

In order to find this common ground, I suggest that the following fac- 
tors be noted. The first is that a translation must not be seen as a substi- 
tute for, or even as a close approximation of, meaning or understanding. 
In this instance, one may well wish to retain the traditional translation 
(see section 1 above for instances), but this does not argue for clarity of 
this translation with regard to the meaning and understanding of the 
phrase. The reverse of this is that the failure to be able to articulate in a 
few words the relation between the words does not necessarily reveal a 
failure to understand the sense of the passage, or require that one adopt 
an understanding that purports to be able to make such a proposal. 

The second factor to consider is that, before abstractions are formu- 
lated, one must come to terms with the grammatical structure of the 
Greek text itself, to examine its function in its linguistic co-text, as well 
as within the wider context. In Mk 1.4, the genitive wetdvoiac is depen- 
dent upon the noun Bdantiopa. This syntax, within the larger context of 
the linear nature of New Testament Greek,** argues both syntactically 


48. The linear nature of New Testament Greek is seen in a number of ways. For 
example, when subjects are expressed, they usually precede their predicates; adjec- 
tival and genitival modifiers usually follow their governing terms; relative and other 
dependent clauses usually follow their antecedents or independent clauses, except 
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Porter, ‘Word Order and Clause Structure in New Testament Greek: An Unexplored 
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and semantically against an understanding in which the roles of the two 
nouns are reversed, and certainly against the dependent noun determin- 
ing the governing noun. Instead, the syntax pushes for an understanding 
in which the governing noun, Bantiopa, controls the relationship with 
the dependent genitive, eta&votac. Genitive relations are ones that re- 
strict or place limitations on a concept.*? In this case, the baptism is 
restricted to such a one as involves repentance. If the author had meant 
to write a verbal construction in which forms of verbs were used for the 
concepts of baptism and repentance (as Nida seems to imply that he 
has, or should have), he surely would have used such a construction. 
The author uses verbal cognates in Mk 1.15 and 6.12, and hence demon- 
strates knowledge of such forms and how to use them. Further, it is 
grammatically inappropriate to translate this construction into another, 
especially when it is not clear what is gained by such a translation. It is 
also grammatically inappropriate, on the basis of the syntax of this 
phrase, to posit the temporal relation between the two concepts of bap- 
tism and repentance as if they were events, or to specify the role that 
divinity and humanity play in the realization of them. These may be 
appropriate questions to ask in a larger theological context, but not of 
this phrase in its co-text. The grammar here does not say that John 
preached for people to repent and be baptized; it states that he preached 
a baptism (the accusative is the complement specifying the content of 
the verb of preaching) that is restricted by the concept of repentance, as 
opposed to other restricting factors (here unspecified). Although not 
specified, either baptism or repentance, or both, seem to lead (the local 
sense of the preposition) to forgiveness of sins (although agency is not 
expressed). 

Although this conclusion is minimal in its new contribution, I hope 
that it has raised questions regarding the methods and procedures of 
translating and commentating upon the Greek of the New Testament. It 
appears clear from the discussion above that there is significant room 
for further discussion of the methods and procedures for both. 
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BAPTISM IN MARK AND LUKE 


Edward W. Burrows 


Direct references to baptism in the Gospels of Mark! and Luke are few, 
but their significance should not be underestimated. They include refer- 
ences to the literal rite of baptism and metaphorical uses. This essay 
reviews some features of the particular treatment given by the evange- 
lists, but also uses the evidence they have preserved for us to reflect 
upon the significance of baptism for Jesus himself. 

Mark uses BantiCw and Bartiopdc in 7.4 of the ‘washing of cups, 
pots and bronze kettles’, a reference to the ritual lustrations that are part 
of the background of Johannine and Christian baptism. The vessels were 
immersed for a thorough cleansing. This saying is peculiar to Mark. 

Luke uses BantiCo of ritual washing in 11.38: ‘The Pharisee was 
amazed to see that he did not first wash [€BaxttoOn] before dinner’. 
This is peculiar to Luke. 


John the Baptist 


The other references to the literal rite of baptism are all related to John 
the Baptist, who appears in Mk 1.4 and Lk. 3.3 ‘proclaiming a baptism 
of repentance’. His baptizing activity is described in Mk 1.5 and Lk. 
3.7, 12. The baptism of Jesus is briefly recounted in Mk 1.9 and Lk. 
S21. 

Jesus endorses the divine origin of John’s baptism. In Lk. 7.29-30 
he contrasts the common people, especially the tax collectors, who had 
accepted John’s baptism, with the Pharisees and Lawyers who had not, 
and therefore had rejected God’s purpose for themselves. These verses 
are peculiar to Luke. Most commentators regard them as part of Jesus’ 


1. J take no account of the instance in the Longer Ending of Mark (16.16). For 
a recent comment see Lars Hartman, ‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: Baptism in 
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discourse, though most translations take them to be a parenthetical 
comment by Luke. Later both evangelists record Jesus’ question to the 
authorities: ‘Did the baptism of John come from heaven or was it of 
human origin?’ (Mk 11.30; Lk. 20.4; also Mt. 21.25). 

There are three closely related ideas inherent in the action of baptism 
as John the Baptist practised it: 


(1) Total commitment: as symbolized by the submersion of the 


whole body. 

(2) Complete cleansing: as symbolized by the ritual washing in 
water. 

(3) A new beginning: as symbolized by being raised from the 
water. 


All three are clearly implied, but (2) complete cleansing was central 
to the rite. It was the fundamental idea in the lustrations prescribed in 
the law and other possible antecedents and parallels.” 

All we are told directly of John’s baptism is that it was ‘a baptism 
of repentance for the forgiveness of sins’, so cleansing was central to 
his understanding, but the other two ideas are implied in his teaching: 
(1) total commitment to the moral life required by God from those 
entering the renewed community; (3) a new beginning as the former life 
of sin was left behind for a new life producing the fruits of repentance. 


The Baptism of Jesus 


When the basic ideas of baptism are analysed in this way the problem 
of why Jesus submitted to John’s baptism is thrown into sharp relief. 
Ideas (1) and (3) present no difficulty: (1) total commitment: Jesus com- 
mits himself wholly, without reserve, to do his Father’s will. (3) A new 
beginning: following his baptism Jesus begins a new and critical phase 


2. At present opinion has swung against proselyte baptism as an antecedent for 
John’s baptism, mainly because there is no certain evidence that it was practised as 
early as the start of the Christian era. Some comparisons are to be made with the 
practice at Qumran. See J. Nolland, Luke 1-9:20 (WBC, 35A; Dallas: Word Books, 
1989), pp. 138-39; D.S. Dockery, ‘Baptism’, in J.B. Green, S. McKnight and I.H. 
Marshall (eds.), Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels (Downers Grove, IL: Inter- 
Varsity Press, 1992), pp. 55-58 (see pp. 56-57); Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, pp. 4-8. 
However, Morna Hooker argues for proselyte baptism as the closest analogy to 
John’s: A Commentary on the Gospel According to St Mark (BNTC,; London: A. & 
C. Black, 1991), pp. 39-41. 
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of his life: his baptism makes a clear demarcation between the quiet 
years of preparation and the much shorter time of active, public 
ministry. 

The idea of cleansing, however, has presented a problem from very 
early times (cf. Mt. 3.14-15). Mark seems not to have been troubled by 
it, but it is possible that Luke’s grammatical subordination of the event 
to the subsequent revelation was due to this embarrassment. Some 
scholars judge that the problem has been exaggerated. R.E.O. White 
quoted with approval A.M. Hunter’s opinion that it was ‘surely aca- 
demic’.? In White’s view it needs no explanation other than that pro- 
vided by Jesus’ previous development and his high estimate of John.* 

However, others have felt that the element of cleansing has to be 
explained. Godet suggested that Jesus had to make, as others did, his 
confession of sins: ‘Of what sins, if not those of His people and of the 
world in general?’> Some have gone much further. Geldenhuys wrote: 
‘By subjecting Himself to the baptism, He finally and openly took the 
sin of mankind upon Him and placed Himself on the altar for the sake 
of the redemption of the guilty ones’.© Cullmann interprets the voice 
from Heaven very freely: ‘Other Jews come to Jordan to be baptised by 
John for their own sins. Jesus, on the contrary, at the very moment 
when he is baptised like other people hears a voice which fundamen- 
tally declares: Thou art baptised not for thine own sins but for those of 
the whole people.’’ Moorman is quite explicit: ‘And so the sinless one 


3. A.M. Hunter, The Work and Words of Jesus (London: SCM Press, 1950), 
p. 36; 2nd edn, 1973, p. 41. 

4, ‘The Baptism of Jesus’, in A. Gilmore (ed.), Christian Baptism: A Fresh 
Attempt to Understand the Rite in Terms of Scripture, History, and Theology (Lon- 
don: Lutterworth, 1959), pp. 84-98 (see p. 93); idem, The Biblical Doctrine of 
Initiation (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1960), pp. 94-96, 323-26. 

5. F. Godet, A Commentary on the Gospel of St Luke (2 vols.; trans. M.D. 
Cusin; Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, 4th series, 46; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, Sth edn, n.d.), I, p. 190. Cf. J.D.G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit (Lon- 
don: SCM Press, 1970), p. 36. Some have held that Jesus confessed his own sins; 
cf. J. Painter, Mark’s Gospel (New Testament Readings; London: Routledge, 1997), 
p. 29. 

6. N. Geldenhuys, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke (NLC; London: Mar- 
shall, Morgan & Scott, 1950), p. 146. 

7. O.Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament (SBT, 1; London: SCM Press, 
1950), p. 18. For powerful replies to Cullmann, see White, Biblical Doctrine of 
Initiation, pp. 100-106, 326-29; G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testa- 
ment (London: Macmillan, 1962), pp. 49-55. Neville Clark criticizes Cullmann for 
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laid aside the glory of his sinlessness and accepted, with perfect humil- 
ity, the washing away of sin’. ‘As Jesus stepped down into the water he 
carried our sins with him.’® Such wholesale reading back of the signifi- 
cance of the cross into the baptism finds no justification in the text. 

Other writers take Jesus to be acting as the representative of his peo- 
ple, ° or identifying himself with sinners! or being in solidarity with 
sinners.'! It is doubtful whether these concepts can be found in our 
records, certainly not as an explanation of the cleansing idea in Jesus’ 
baptism. The most we can say is that Luke pictures Jesus as being in 
solidarity with the people of God, but not as sinners, rather as the bap- 
tized. 

This is clear from his description in 3.21: ‘When all the people [Gz- 
avta tov Aadv] were baptized and when Jesus also had been bap- 
tized’.!? Luke is fond of using Aadc.'? In his Gospel it refers to the 
people of Israel, as opposed to the Gentiles (€@vn). In Acts it almost 
always refers to the believers, as the new people of God. Luke has 
already used it nine times, including two instances in this chapter (3.15, 
18), describing the people who had come out to John. Of particular sig- 
nificance for the present verse is the prophecy of the angel to Zechariah 
in 1.17: ‘to make ready a people prepared for the Lord’. 

So in 3.21-22 Luke presents a picture of the Christ having been bap- 
tized along with all his people, this penitent new community being the 
first fruits of the whole baptized new people of God. He may imply that 


his unguarded equation of Christ’s baptism with Christ’s death in An Approach to 
the Theology of the Sacraments (SBT, 17; London: SCM Press, 1956), pp. 30-31. 

8. J.R.H. Moorman, The Path to Glory: Studies in the Gospel According to 
Saint Luke (London: SPCK, 1960), pp. 38-39. 

9. E.g. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament, pp. 55-56. 

10. E.g. G.B. Caird, Saint Luke (PNTC; Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1963), 
p. 77. 

11. E.g. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (Faith and Order Paper No. 111; 
Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1982), p. 2: ‘Jesus went down into the river 
Jordan and was baptized in solidarity with sinners in order to fulfil all righteousness 
(Matt. 3:15)’. 

12. The whole clause, ‘now when all the people [Gxavta tov Aadv] were 
baptized’, is added by Luke at this point, though its substance is drawn from Mk 
1.5: ‘And the whole [x&éoa] Judaean countryside and all [xd&vtec] the Jerusalemites 
were going out to him and were baptized...’ (NRSV uses ‘people’ twice, but this 
word is not in the Greek). Luke omits the verse at that point. 

13. Frequency in Gospels and Acts: Mt. 15; Mk 3; Lk. 36; Jn 3; Acts 48, 
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Jesus’ baptism was an example for all believers to follow. However, he 
does not linger long on the solidarity of Christ with his people but 
brings his account to a climax with the divine declaration of Jesus as 
the unique Son. 

Jesus, then, was baptized in full support of John and his movement 
and in solidarity with those who totally committed themselves to the 
coming kingdom.!* But the central meaning of baptism (cleansing) had 
no application to him: he reinterpreted the rite for himself. There was 
nothing in his past from which he needed to be cleansed, but he made a 
further consecration to continued obedience!’ in the face of the far 
greater demands that would be made upon him. He must now ‘go 
public’ and be exposed to all the pains and temptations of conflict and 
rejection. !° 


Metaphorical Usage 


The remaining references to baptism in Mark and Luke are metaphori- 
cal, in the sense that they do not connote submersion in any physical 
substance. They are: (1) John the Baptist’s prediction that the Coming 
One will baptize with the Holy Spirit (and fire in Luke) in Mk 1.8 and 
Lk. 3.16; (2) the sayings in which Jesus refers to ‘the baptism with 
which he is baptized’!” in Lk. 12.50 and Mk 10.38, 39. 


14. Cf. Hooker, St Mark, p. 44: ‘It is unnecessary, and indeed unwarranted, to 
explain the baptism of Jesus, as some modern commentators have done, as a vicar- 
ious act of repentance, or an identification with sinners. If John’s baptism was 
intended to be the preparation for the New Age, the rite which gathered together a 
holy people of God who affirmed in this act of committal that they were ready for 
his coming, then it was natural! for Jesus to associate himself with this movement, 
and to join those who by baptism showed that they looked for the coming Kingdom 
of God.’ 

15. Compare the concept of development in Heb. 5.8: ‘Although he was a Son, 
he learned obedience through what he suffered’. 

16. Alfred Plummer argued that the main aspect of John’s baptism was prepa- 
ration for the kingdom of God: “To everyone else this preparatory act was a baptism 
of repentance. The Messiah, who needed no repentance, could yet accept the prepa- 
ration’ (in J. Hastings [ed.], A Dictionary of the Bible, } [Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1898], p. 240); cf. idem, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St 
Matthew (ICC; London: Stock, 1909), p. 46. 

17. For convenience these passages will be called ‘the Second Baptism Say- 
ings’, following the title of J.D.M. Derrett’s article, ‘Christ’s Second Baptism (Lk 
12:50; Mk 10:38-40)’, ExpTim 100.8 (May 1989), pp. 294-95. 
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An important distinction must be made between the metaphorical use 
of ‘immersion’ and the metaphorical use of ‘baptism’. Both concepts 
lend themselves very easily to figurative use. The literal meaning of 
BartiCev was to plunge, dip, immerse something, often into liquids, 
but also into solids (e.g. plunging a sword into the throat!®). This led to 
the meanings of drowning, sinking (of ships) and washing.'? It was 
applied metaphorically to a variety of analogous experiences such as 
being drunk,”° being immersed in debt,”! overwhelming people with tax- 
ation.” A phrase in the LXX of Isa. 21.4 reads: } dvopia pe BantiCer 
(lawlessness overwhelms me). Josephus uses it of a man being ‘sunken 
into unconsciousness and a drunken sleep’. An epigram of unknown 
date refers to the evening immersing people ‘in sleep, the neighbour 
of death’,** an idea that may be compared with the Second Baptism 
Sayings. 

However, when the word came to describe the religious rite its fig- 
urative uses widened to include the various meanings given to the rite 
as well as the actions of immersing, pouring or sprinkling. I shall argue 
that in all the passages under consideration the metaphor is from the rite 
of baptism (which may, of course, include immersion) rather than from 
the concept of immersion in general. 


John’s Prediction: Baptism by the Coming One 
Mk1.8: ‘Ihave baptized you with water, but he will baptize you with 


the Holy Spirit.’ 

Lk. 3.16: ‘I baptize you with water... He will baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit and fire.’ 

Mt. 3.11: ‘I baptize you with water... He will baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit and fire.’ 


Jn 1.31: ‘I came baptizing with water...(33)... is the one who bap- 
tizes with the Holy Spirit.’ 


18. Josephus, War 2.18.4: cig thy Eavtod ogayhv EPdrticev 10 Eidos. 

19. See A. Oepke, ‘Barta, PartiCo, Banttopdc, Bantioud, Bartiots’, TDNT, 
I, pp. 529-46 (see p. 530). 

20. Plato, Symposium 176b: tHv x8 PeBantiopévev (of those who ‘got 
soaked’ yesterday). 

21. Plutarch, Galba 21: nevtaxioyiriov pupiddov opAtpaot BeBartiopévov 
(immersed in debts amounting to five millions). 

22. Diodorus Siculus: B. twa eiodopaic (e.g. 1.73.6). 

23. Ant. 10.9.4: BeBartiopévov cig dvarc8noiav Kai invov bn Tic EONS. 

24. Anthologia Palatina 11.49: BantiCer & inva yeitovi tO Savatov. 
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There is no way of discovering how these different versions came 
about. On the Q hypothesis the words ‘and fire’ in Luke and Matthew 
and the whole of the next verse (Lk. 3.17; Mt. 3.12) were taken from Q. 
We cannot tell whether the Q version included ‘the Holy Spirit’ or 
whether Matthew and Luke conflated ‘the Holy Spirit’ from Mark and 
‘fire’ from Q. (There are, of course, many scholars who believe that 
Luke used Matthew.) 

Many have argued that ‘fire’ was original (signifying judgment) and 
‘Holy Spirit’ was substituted in the light of the early Christians’ experi- 
ence,”> but there are those who argue that ‘fire’ was a later Christian 
addition.”° The mention of only one element is a simpler contrast with 
water, but there is no reason why the Baptist should not have used 
either or both terms. There is a further suggestion that the original was 
RVEVMATL Kai Tupt and meant ‘wind and fire’, referring to judgment 
and linking with the threshing metaphor in the next verse (Lk. 3.17; Mt. 
3.12),?” 

Some interpretations distinguish between the meaning intended by 
John (usually judgment) and the later fulfilment understood by Luke 
(particularly at Pentecost, Acts 2.3). The significance of the fire is often 
held to be judgment because of the other references to the fire of 
(destructive) judgment in sayings just before (Lk. 3.9; Mt. 3.10) and 
after (Lk. 3.17; Mt. 3.12). 

Some see two separate baptisms: one of the Holy Spirit bringing the 
penitent to salvation and another of the fire of judgment upon the im- 
penitent. However, the Greek év nvevpati ayi@ Kai mupi (in the Holy 
Spirit and fire) indicates one baptism. 

Others, while interpreting the phrase to mean ‘the fiery judgment of 
the Holy Spirit’, take the operation of this to have two different effects: 
the destruction of the impenitent and the purification of the penitent.”* 


25. E.g. V. Taylor, The Gospel According to St Mark (London: Macmillan, 2nd 
edn, 1965), p. 157. 

26. E.g. E.E. Ellis, The Gospel of Luke (NCB; London: T. Nelson, 1966), p. 89. 

27. E.g. C.K. Barrett, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition (London: SPCK, 
1947), p. 126; C.F. Evans, Saint Luke (TPI; London: SCM Press; Valley Forge, PA: 
Trinity Press International, 1990), p. 243. 

28. Dunn describes this as ‘the one purgative act of messianic judgment’, Bap- 
tism in the Holy Spirit, p. 11; see his whole discussion pp. 8-14; and idem, ‘Spirit- 
and-Fire Baptism’, NovT 14 (1972), pp. 81-92. See also J.A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel 
According to Luke (X-XXIV) (AB, 28A; New York: Doubleday, 1985), p. 474; 
Nolland, Luke 1-9:20, pp. 152-53. 
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However, the other sayings referring to fire may well have been origi- 
nally separate. Perhaps they were collected together because of the 
catchword ‘fire’. The most natural interpretation of the saying itself is 
that John is speaking to those he has baptized, and he is likely to have 
intended a meaning related to the central meaning of the act, namely 
cleansing. The Coming One will purify his people with radical cleans- 
ing power.” 

Both Holy Spirit and fire may be held to refer to the presence and 
power of God. In the Old Testament fire connotes various activities of 
God apart from judgment. Here purification is the central concept 
(though that includes an element of judgment), but the meaning need 
not be restricted, for it is a suggestive metaphor. It may well embrace 
the complete transformation that God wants to effect in people, so that 
some other ideas that commentators have seen here, including those 
related elsewhere to the Holy Spirit (e.g. illumination, power, burning 
zeal) are not alien to the total meaning. 

On this interpretation the other two ideas inherent in the act of bap- 
tism are also associated with the Coming One’s baptism in that it will 
be total and mark a new beginning. The implication of some other in- 
terpretations is that ‘baptize’ simply means ‘immerse’ without reference 
to the rite. 


The Second Baptism Sayings 


There are two utterances in which Jesus speaks of his coming crisis as a 
‘baptism’, one in Luke and one in Mark. The Lukan one follows a say- 
ing on casting fire on the earth. The Markan one follows a reference 
to drinking the cup. Many exegetes have allowed their interpretation of 
these parallel metaphors to determine and limit their understanding of 
the ‘baptism’, in particular by seeing in it the idea of judgment. 


29, Cf. W.F. Adeney, St Luke (Century Bible; Edinburgh: T.C. & E.C. Jack, 
n.d.), p. 161; A. Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
According to S. Luke (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 4th edn, 1901), p. 95; LH. 
Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Exeter: 
Paternoster Press, 1978), pp. 146-48. Marshall comments that, while there is an 
element of judgment in baptism, it is difficult to take the word ‘baptize’ to mean 
simply ‘to judge’. 
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Lk. 12.49: ‘I came to bring fire to the earth and how I wish it were 
already kindled! (50) I have a baptism with which to be 
baptized, and what stress I am under until it is completed!’ 

Mk 10.38: ‘Are you able to drink the cup that I drink, or be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with?’ (39)... ‘The 
cup that I drink you will drink; and with the baptism with 
which I am baptized, you will be baptized...’ 


The contexts are quite different. The Lukan sayings stand first in a 
series of similar sayings linked by the theme of the purpose of Christ’s 
coming. They are peculiar to Luke, though the following sayings (vv. 
51-53) have a parallel in Mt. 10.34-36. The Markan verses are from the 
request of James and John for the seats of honour.*? Some regard the 
baptism sayings as different versions of the same saying, but it is much 
more likely that they are distinct and were uttered on different occa- 
sions. They may be complementary in the sense that the question to 
James and John in Mk 10.38 implies that Jesus has previously shared 
with his disciples his reflections on his coming crisis in terms of a cup 
and a baptism. James and John have sufficiently understood to be able 
to answer, ‘We are able’. Jesus agrees that they will share his cup and 
baptism: they have understood—up to a point. We should not dismiss 
the two passages as ‘isolated’. They imply an idea that Jesus had 
reflected upon and had very probably spoken about more frequently 
than is recorded. 

The Lukan verses present a contrast between the elements of fire and 
water and between the effect of Christ’s coming on the world and the 
cost to himself. They are linked by 5€ and are often interpreted as paral- 
lel sayings, particularly as the second part of each expresses a longing 
for the purpose to be completed. In the present context it is legitimate to 
understand them in this way, but the link may have been made by Luke 
or a previous compiler. 

Even if the two utterances were spoken together by Jesus originally, 
the use of the two metaphors (fire and baptism) need not have the same 
meaning. Metaphors are often intended for reflection rather than exacti- 


30. Luke has no parallel to this story: he may have omitted it because it shows 
the disciples in a bad light. Matthew has the story but most modern editions and 
versions omit the references to baptism in 20.22, 23. They are found in most wit- 
nesses and were included in the Textus Receptus, but are omitted in both verses by 
XBDLZO 085. fam 1. fam 13. pc lat sy (s.c.) sa mae bo (pt). It is unlikely that they 
dropped out by accident in both verses and they are rightly regarded as being due to 
assimilation to Mark. 
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tude of reference. Jesus may well have expected his hearers to ask 
themselves, ‘What does he mean by fire? What does he mean by bap- 
tism?’ and follow through various implications.*! 

One main line of interpretation has taken the fire as ‘judgment’, link- 
ing it with the references to the destructive fire of Lk. 3.9, 17 (compare 
the above discussion on v. 16). This concept, however, is often broad- 
ened to include the separation of believers and unbelievers, which 
results in the strife predicted in the following verses of Luke 12 (51-53 
parallel to Mt. 10.34-36). 

Some exegetes blend the meanings of vv. 49 and 50. The fire is taken 
to mean judgment and the saying on baptism is then seen as putting 
forward the quite unexpected claim that the Messiah, as well as bring- 
ing judgment, will himself receive judgment on behalf of others.*? As 
they stand, the metaphors of the two verses are distinct and that of bap- 
tism is drawn from water, but it is not surprising, especially in the light 
of John’s prediction (Lk. 3.16; Mt. 3.11) that commentators sometimes 
mix the metaphors and refer to a baptism of fire. 

Delling® takes Ps. 11.6 to be the background to the expressions in 
Mk 10.38-39 and Lk. 12.49-50: 


On the wicked he will rain coals of fire and sulphur; 
A scorching wind shall be the portion of their cup. 


He suggests that BartiCw@ may have the sense of deluging someone 
from above with fire. If so, fire would be the referent of the metaphor in 
both the Lukan verses, and fire would be implied in the Markan verses 
too. This is an ingenious suggestion, but it is hard to give Bantifw such 
a sense without further evidence. 

The other main line of interpretation takes fire in a wholly positive 
sense and often links it with the coming of the Holy Spirit with power 
after the resurrection. The ‘tongues of fire’ in Acts 2.3 could have been 
seen by Luke as at least part of the fulfilment of John the Baptist’s pre- 


31. G.R. Beasley-Murray concedes at the end of his discussion of Lk. 12.49-50 
in Jesus and the Kingdom of God (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Exeter: Paternoster 
Press, 1986), p. 252: ‘It is undeniable that Luke 12:49-50 has a riddle-like quality 
that defies precision of exegesis.’ 

32. E.g. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Kingdom of God, p. 250. 

33. Gerhard Delling, ‘BATITIZMA BANITIZOHNAI’, NovT 2 (1958), pp. 92- 
115 (106-107); reprinted in Studien zum Neuen Testament und zum hellenistischen 
Judentum (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1970), pp. 236-56 (see p. 248). 
See also Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, p. 547. 
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diction and this verse, even though in Acts 1.5 Jesus says that the dis- 
ciples will soon be baptized in the Holy Spirit, with no mention of fire 
(cf. also Acts 11.16). 

In favour of a positive reference in Lk. 12.49 is the second part of the 
saying. Jesus longs for the fire to be kindled for the (ultimate) good of 
the people on earth. He sees his coming death as inaugurating a dra- 
matic new beginning for the world. It is true that it will bring turmoil: 
those who believe will be persecuted and people will be divided, even 
within families, as Luke indicates by using vv. 51-53 in this context, 
but the fire does not mean ‘judgment’ or ‘strife’; it is primarily a sym- 
bol of the presence and power of God for salvation. 

The ‘cup’ in Mk 10.38, 39 is a more restricted metaphor. It is used in 
the Old Testament for going through an experience, whether pleasant or 
painful, as ordered by God. Here it must refer to the experience of suf- 
fering that Jesus expected. It therefore has a direct link with the 
Gethsemane prayer: ‘Remove this cup from me’ (Mk 14.36). Its rela- 
tion to the cup of the Last Supper (Mk 14.23) is more complex, as there 
is a profound paradox involved in the cup of suffering (wine symboliz- 
ing blood) that becomes for the disciples the cup of salvation (the wine 
of joy and celebration). 

The further question is whether the cup is specifically symbolic of the 
wrath of God that Jesus accepts upon himself, as in Ps. 75.8: 


For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup 
with foaming wine well mixed; 

he will pour a draught from it 
and all the wicked of the earth 
shall drain it down to the dregs. 


It seems very likely that Jesus understood it in this way for himself,* 
though the more general reference to suffering would apply to James 
and John. 

The parallelism of ‘cup’ and ‘baptism’ joins together the metaphors 
of an inward drenching and an outward drenching. 1 Cor. 12.13 pro- 
vides a comparable example: ‘For in the one Spirit we were all baptized 
into one body...and we were all made to drink of one Spirit.’ In this 


34, Cf. Jerusalem Bible (New Testament, p. 115 n. f): ‘This fire symbolises 
neither the spiritual struggle that the coming of Jesus provokes nor, strictly speak- 
ing, the Holy Spirit. It is the fire that is to purify and inflame men’s hearts, the fire 
lit on the cross.’ 

35. So Taylor, St Mark, p. 554 (on 14.36). 
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way in both verses the completeness of the experience is powerfully 
expressed. The total suffering Jesus anticipated in Mk 10.38 led to the 
total salvation expressed in 1 Cor. 12.13.°° 

Most commentators on these Second Baptism Sayings take the 
metaphor to be from ‘immersion’ rather than from ‘baptism’.*’ They 
link it with Old Testament passages in which waters are a metaphor for 
suffering.*® This would be more convincing if the LXX of these pas- 
sages employed BaztiCw. Instances of the word in such passages in 
other Greek versions of the Hebrew Scriptures are from a later period, 
probably the second century CE. 

Furthermore, even if the verb BaxtiG@ were used absolutely in a 
purely figurative sense referring to suffering, the noun Banttoua, which 
is used with the verb as an ‘internal accusative’ in all three verses (Lk. 
12.50; Mk 10.38, 39), would be very hard to explain as purely figura- 
tive of suffering. It is not found outside the New Testament, and in the 
other New Testament passages it refers directly to the rite (always that 
of John the Baptist). C.F. Evans comments: 


MM cite from a papyrus of the second century BC an instance of the 
verb used absolutely in the sense of being overwhelmed by troubles, but 
this is hardly sufficient to attest a popular usage which would make the 
noun immediately recognizable as referring to this.°? 


Jesus endorsed John’s baptism as being ‘from heaven’; he submitted 
to it himself and our accounts describe his experience of it as very sig- 
nificant; he authorized his own disciples to baptize. It seems most 
unlikely that he would have used the expression ‘I have a baptism with 
which to be baptized’ without having in mind suggestive comparisons 
between the dramatic action of the rite and his anticipated death and 
resurrection.*° The sayings obviously imply that Jesus is anticipating an 


36. The reference to being baptized in 1 Cor. 12.13 is not purely figurative; 
there is a clear allusion to the rite in Paul’s expression (so Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, 
p. 66 n. 3). 

37. E.g. White, Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, pp. 104-105, 327-28; Beasley- 
Murray, Baptism in the New Testament, pp. 72-77; idem, Jesus and the Kingdom of 
God, pp. 247-52. 

38. E.g. Pss. 42.7; 69.2, 15; 124.4-5; Isa. 43.2; Song 8.7. 

39. Saint Luke, p. 540. 

40. Other scholars who have accepted that the metaphor is from baptism include 
Adeney, St Luke, p. 276; Clark, An Approach, pp. 16-17; A. Richardson, An Intro- 
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ordeal, but there is no evidence that ‘baptism’ had this connotation be- 
fore Jesus used it in this way. Although he probably saw his ‘cup’ as 
referring to the judgment of God that he was to accept, it is not likely 
that he saw this meaning in ‘baptism’. 


The Meanings of the Metaphor 


If, then, Jesus called his coming crisis a baptism and reflected upon it in 
that light, it is reasonable to ask whether the basic ideas inherent in the 
rite were of significance in his interpretation and anticipation. 


Total Commitment 

Just as Jesus had submitted to complete immersion in the Jordan in 
obedience to his Father’s will and as a pledge of further obedience, so 
at some time during his ministry he began preparing himself to be ‘obe- 
dient unto death’, to make his whole body an offering on the cross. 


Complete Cleansing 
The purpose of his submission to death was not cleansing for himself 
but cleansing for the world. His baptism in the Jordan was in no sense 
vicarious, but his death certainly was. Theophylact’s comment was, 
‘Baptism, as having made purification of sins’.! 

E.F. Scott, commenting on Lk. 12.50, accepted that Jesus’ use of 
‘baptism’ was a natural metaphor analogous to that of the Psalmist (Ps. 
124.4-5), but went on: 


Yet it is hardly possible that He should have employed this particular 
image without some reference to the special meaning which baptism had 
possessed for religious minds since the days of John. It had become em- 
blematic of a spiritual purification, of a renewal of the whole nature pre- 
paratory to the entrance into the Kingdom of God.** 


duction to the Theology of the New Testament (London: SCM Press, 1958), pp. 
339-40. 

41. Bartiopa, a> ka8apiopov tav Guaptidv noinodpevov. This was quoted 
by H.B. Swete, The Gospel According to St Mark (London: Macmillan, 3rd edn, 
1909), p. 237, on Mk 10.38, though he himself was doubtful about it. 

42. EF. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1911), 
p. 229. 
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A New Beginning 

Some scholars have suggested that Jesus looked forward to his death 
and resurrection as an initiation to a new phase of ministry. Rawlinson 
quotes Wellhausen: ‘As the baptism of water was the initiation of the 
Messiah incognito, so the baptism of death is the initiation of the Mes- 
siah of glory’.*? Scott saw this meaning clearly in the implications of 
Lk. 12.50: 


‘How am I straitened till it be accomplished!’ Jesus here implies that He 
is subject as yet to conditions that imprison and fetter Him. He cannot 
move at freedom till He has undergone His baptism; and He looks for- 
ward to it with passionate eagerness as to the great event which will 
mark the beginning of His true activity. 


Flemington was convinced by Scott’s argument and asked: 


May not Jesus therefore in this saying be looking on to his death as that 
which will inaugurate his fuller activity, unfettered by the restrictions of 
the earthly ministry? 


There is much to be said for this view:“° the idea of looking ahead to 
a new beginning is implied by the whole saying. Jesus looks forward 
beyond his death to the time when the ‘baptism’ and all it achieves will 
be completed.*’ Some scholars doubt the authenticity of the predictions 
of the passion and resurrection in the Synoptic Gospels (the third of 
which in Mark [10.32-34] comes just before the request of James and 
John), but a strong case can be made for them in general, even if some 
details are described in the light of the events.*® While we cannot know 
the detailed development of Christ’s messianic consciousness, we have 


43. A.E.J. Rawlinson, St Mark (Westminster Commentaries; London: Methuen, 
1925), p. 145. 

44, The Kingdom and the Messiah, p. 230. 

45. W.F. Flemington, The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism (London: SPCK, 
1957), p. 32. 

46. Beasley-Murray argues against it in Baptism in the New Testament, p. 73. 

47. In Lk. 12.50 teXec07 connotes the accomplishment of the unique task of 
Jesus on earth in fulfilment of his Father’s preordained plan. teAeiv also meant ‘to 
perform’ religious rites and Luke may have been aware of that connotation and felt 
it was appropriate for the completion of a baptism. 

48. For a recent discussion, see H.F. Bayer, ‘Predictions of Jesus’ Passion and 
Resurrection’, DJG, pp. 630-33. 
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very good reason to suppose that he knew his death would not be anni- 
hilation and his resurrection would mean not only glory for himself” 
but an unlimited ministry to the world.~° 

In John’s baptism, being raised from the water and walking out of the 
river marked the beginning of a renewed life. As Jesus reflected upon 
his coming crisis as a ‘baptism’, being raised would naturally signify 
resurrection, so that the reference in these sayings is not only to his 
death, as is so often stated, but to his death and resurrection. With re- 
gard to his death, therefore, being plunged beneath the waters had the 
connotation of a drowning. It has been suggested that this was true of 
John’s baptism, but there is no real evidence for that.°! For John the 
plunging was a total bath of renewal. Only in the light of Jesus’ death 
did the connotation of a ritual drowning emerge and it is likely that 
Jesus himself was the first to conceive of baptism in this way. 


Implications for Christian Baptism 


The conversation between Jesus and the sons of Zebedee in Mk 10.35- 
40 has been variously interpreted, but most commentators take the 
question, “Are you able to drink the cup that I drink, or be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?’ to expect the answer ‘No’ and 
when the disciples answer, ‘We are able’, Jesus changes tack and 
acknowledges a paradox: although his ‘cup’ and ‘baptism’ are in a 
sense unique, there is another sense in which James and John will share 
them. Interpretation of this should not be restricted to martyrdom or to 
the specific and probably different fates of James and John. While only 
Jesus suffers to atone for the sins of the world, his followers too suffer 
for their faith in various ways and thus share in his sufferings, as he 
continues to suffer with his church.*? 

For the believer the three basic ideas in the action of baptism gain 
new meaning in the light of the cross and resurrection. 


49. Cf. Lk. 24.26: ‘Was it not necessary that the Messiah should suffer these 
things and then enter into his glory?’ The thought is also found in Heb. 12.2. 

50. Cf. the thought of Jn 16.7-11; Acts 1.1, 8. 

51. See Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament, pp. 40-41 (see the lit- 
erature quoted p. 41 n. 1); W.R.F. Browning, The Gospel According to Saint Luke 
(Torch Biblical Commentaries; London: SCM Press, 1960), p. 54. 

52. Cf. 1 Pet. 4.13; Acts 9.5; Phil. 3.10-11; Col. 1.24. 
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1. Total commitment: Christian baptism is a once-for-all conse- 
cration (though one that must be constantly renewed), which 
includes a readiness to have a share in Christ’s sufferings. As 
Calvin comments (on Mt. 20.22; Mk 10.38): ‘In the word 
“baptism” there is an apt metaphor. For we know that in bap- 
tism believers are initiated into self-denial, into crucifying the 
old man, and into bearing the cross.’ 

2. Complete cleansing: It symbolizes the forgiveness of sins, of- 
fered to those who repent. In N. Clark’s words: ‘If the rite 
connotes cleansing and forgiveness it is because baptism is 
“into the death and resurrection of Christ’, which is the defeat 
of sin and the achievement of man’s redemption.’** 

3. A new beginning: It now represents a drowning of the former 
life and a rising to new life in Christ. It also looks forward to 
the further new beginning beyond death, a further reflection 
that is the main burden of Calvin’s comment on Lk. 12.50: ‘He 
compares death (as elsewhere) with baptism, for after submer- 
sion of the flesh, for a time, in death, the children of God shal} 
soon rise to life again, so that death should be no more than 
passing through the midst of the waters’.°> The tension ex- 
pressed by Jesus in Lk. 12.50 is, in some sense, shared by 
believers, who long for the consummation: ‘For in this tent 
we groan, longing to be clothed with our heavenly dwelling’ 
(2 Cor. 5.2; cf. Rom. 8.23).°° 


Opinions are sharply divided over the question whether Paul’s 
thought in Rom. 6.1-11 was developed from the implications of Jesus’ 
references to his Second Baptism. Flemington expressed himself cau- 
tiously: ‘Our consideration of this Lucan saying of Jesus [12.50] at least 
suggests the possibility that ideas about baptism which had often been 


53. J. Calvin, A Harmony of the Gospels: Matthew, Mark and Luke, Ii (trans. 
T.H.L. Parker; Calvin’s Commentaries; Edinburgh: Saint Andrew Press, 1972), 
p. 272. Cf. Christopher Ellis, ‘Baptism and the Sacramental Freedom of God’, in 
P.S. Fiddes (ed.), Reflections on the Water (Regent’s Study Guides, 4; Oxford: 
Regent’s Park College, 1996), pp. 23-45 (40-41 [point iv]). 

54. An Approach, p. 25. 

55. J. Calvin, A Harmony of the Gospels: Matthew, Mark and Luke, III (trans. 
A.W. Morrison; Calvin’s Commentaries; Edinburgh: Saint Andrew Press, 1972), 
p. 109. 

56. See Clark, An Approach, pp. 26, 33-35. 
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thought peculiarly Pauline may have an earlier and a more significant 
origin’.>’ Richardson is more definite: ‘St Paul is merely giving his 
own expression to the teaching of Jesus and of the whole Church’.°® 
Beasley-Murray opposed this view with some force: 


there seems no ground for imagining that Paul developed his baptism on 
the basis of these two sayings; for that there is no shred of proof. It is 
altogether likely that he came to his interpretation of baptism through 
reflection on the primary elements of the kerygma (1 Cor.15.3f) as they 
related to the believer and were experienced by him.°? 


There is indeed no proof, but Rom. 6.3, ‘Do you not know that all 
of us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his 
death?’, implies a common understanding of Christian baptism, which 
may well have arisen by reflection on the sayings of Jesus. 


57. The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism, p. 32. 

58. Introduction, p. 340. See also R.H. Fuller, The Mission and Achievement of 
Jesus (SBT, 11; London: SCM Press, 1954), pp. 60-61. 

59. Baptism in the New Testament, p. 77. Giinther Wagner, Pauline Baptism 
and the Pagan Mysteries (trans. J.P. Smith; Edinburgh and London: Oliver & Boyd, 
1967), does not accept that Bantrowa in Mk 10.38 and Lk. 12.50 has a technical 
sense, but in that it is a metaphor based on the Old Testament metaphors for dire 
affliction and deadly peril, the line ‘immersion-dying’ could have been followed, 
though it does not go all the way to explaining Rom. 6 (pp. 288-89). On the next 
page he suggests it is more probable that ‘Paul employs an image which the process 
of baptism itself suggested to him’. A.J.M. Wedderburn, Baptism and Resurrection: 
Studies in Pauline Theology against its Graeco-Roman Background (Tiibingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1987), regards baptism in Mk 10.38 and Lk. 12.50 as 
simply a figurative reference to death (pp. 59, 60 n. 33, 369 n. 36). 

60. Although R.E.O. White takes the Second Baptism Sayings to mean ‘immer- 
sion in affliction and conflict, with the added suggestion that the disciples will share 
His passion’ and sees no reference backward to the Jordan, he does accept that 
‘such usage also provides a basis for later reflection upon baptism as a dying and 
rising with the suffering Lord’ (The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, pp. 115-16). 


REFERENCES TO BAPTISM IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


John E. Morgan-Wynne 


In this essay I shall examine the (implied) reference to Jesus’ own bap- 
tism, the reference to Jesus’ own baptizing activity and the possible 
allusions to Christian baptism.! 


1. The Baptism of Jesus Himself (John 1.29-34) 


The exegete’s task here is not unlike that of a detective involved in a 
murder case where the body has not been discovered. The evangelist 
does not actually mention the act of Jesus’ baptism, but there are suf- 
ficient clues for us to be confident that both he and his readers knew 
about it and that the latter would know that behind our paragraph lay 
the baptism of Jesus. These clues are: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


1. 


Obviously the Baptist and Jesus met (1.29). 

The Holy Spirit descends on Jesus like a dove (vv. 32-33, cf. 
Mk 1.10). 

If Jesus is designated ‘the Son of God’ (v. 34), then this recalls 
what the voice from heaven said according to the Synoptic 
story (Mk 1.11 and par.); if ‘the Elect of God’ is preferred,” 
then election and divine pleasure (Mk 1.11) are concepts 
closely related to one another. 

The designation of Jesus as the one who will baptize with the 
Holy Spirit (1.33) recalls this theme in the Synoptic tradition 
of the Baptist’s preaching, which precedes the account of 
Jesus’ baptism (cf. Mt. 3.11 par. Q; Mk 1.8). 


The notes are not intended in any way to be exhaustive but to refer to rep- 


resentative examples of scholars holding the views to which the note refers. 


2. 


As probably it should on textual grounds. 
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(e) The Baptist’s ministry is a catalyst for drawing Jesus on to 
the public stage (v. 31 makes use of the idea that the Messiah 
would be hidden until the moment of his manifestation by 
God). This picture is not dissimilar to that of the Synoptics 
(Mk 1.9 par.). 


The fourth evangelist, then, had in mind Jesus’ baptism when he com- 
posed 1.29-34, yet clearly the actual act of baptism was not of such 
overwhelming significance to him, or otherwise he would have specifi- 
cally mentioned it. 

As it stands, 1.29-34 may be described as the Baptist’s witness to 
Jesus. In the Prologue, the readers were told that precisely this was the 
Baptist’s role and function: ‘He came to be a witness, that he might bear 
witness about the light, so that all might believe through him. He was 
not the light but came that he might bear witness about the light’ (1.7- 
8). The evangelist presents the Baptist doing exactly this in 1.29-34. 

1. The witness begins with the assertion that Jesus is ‘the Lamb of 
God who takes away the sin of the world’ (v. 29). We are not here con- 
cerned with the possible background of the Lamb of God concept. If 1 
Jn 3.5 is anything to go by, the idea of Jesus’ ‘taking away sin(s)’ may 
have been current in Johannine circles (cf. ‘You know...’), even if it 
may not have been a particularly favourite expression of the evangelist 
himself. If this is sound, then the question arises why the evangelist felt 
that here was an appropriate place to put this confession of Jesus as the 
Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world? 

The following approach may be suggested. The baptism of Jesus 
launched him on his messianic ministry—this was the moment of his 
‘call’, somewhat analogous to the prophetic calls (Isa. 6; Amos 7; Jer. 
1; Isa. 40.6-8; Ezek. 1). 

This messianic ministry was to climax in his death (that the death of 
Jesus was as climactic for the evangelist as for many other New Tes- 
tament writers is proved by the hour concept, and the concepts of being 
‘lifted up’ and being glorified—see 12.23-27, 30-33 especially).° 


3. The negative assessment of the importance of the death of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel, held by R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, II (London: 
SCM Press, 1955), pp. 52-55, has been very influential. For a strong assertion of the 
redemptive nature of Jesus’ death in John, see R. Schnackenburg, The Gospel 
According to John, Il (London: Burns & Oates, 1980), pp. 398-410. There was a 
lively debate among German scholars in the 1970s and 1980s on whether John had 
a theologia crucis or not. Interestingly, most decided that he had! 
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So the evangelist included the statement about the Lamb of God to 
alert the reader, even this early, to the importance of the death of Jesus. 
Faith discerns a line from the Jordan to Golgotha. In accordance with 
his technique in John 1, the evangelist makes clear that line from the 
start of his Gospel story. 

2. The next part of the Baptist’s witness picks up words attributed to 
him in the Prologue, as we now have it, though 1.15 may, with vv. 6-8, 
have been insertions into a ‘hymn’. Coming immediately after the 
famous “Word became flesh’ statement, v. 15 reports the Baptist’s wit- 
ness to the incarnate Word’s pre-existence (‘He was before me’). Even 
if Jesus of Nazareth may have been a disciple of the Baptist (if ‘he who 
comes after me’ is taken in a spatial sense, its normal meaning),’ he, as 
the incarnate Word, ranks before him. 

Thus, the Lamb provided by God is one who pre-existed and entered 
history as a man, Jesus of Nazareth (v. 30). 

3. The third stage of the Baptist’s witness (v. 31), prefaced by the ac- 
knowledgment that he had not known who Jesus was, interprets his own 
ministry as merely designed by God to bring Jesus into the open—to 
reveal him to Israel. The Baptist is the divinely ordained instrument to 
draw Jesus of Nazareth, the incarnate Word, out of obscurity into the 
public domain in Israel. 

4. Verses 32-33 both provide the answer to the question, how, if the 
Baptist did not know Jesus’ true significance, he then recognized him, 
and give a positive witness to who Jesus is and what he will do. God 
forewarned the Baptist that the one on whom he saw the Spirit descend 
and remain was he who would baptize with the Holy Spirit (v. 33). The 
Baptist asserts that he had indeed seen the Spirit descend like a dove 
from heaven and remain on Jesus (v. 32). The one baptized with the 
Spirit will become the baptizer with the Spirit (presumably a prediction 
which begins to be fulfilled in 20.19-23). It may be that the evangelist 
alludes to this moment when the Spirit came upon Jesus and remained 
on him, at a later point in the Gospel, in the ‘lead-up’ to the Bread of 
Life discourse: Jesus refers to the fact that the Son of Man will give the 
food which lasts to eternal life, ‘for God the Father has sealed him’ 


4. See C.K. Barrett, The Gospel According to S. John (London: SPCK, 2nd 
edn, 1978), p. 168 (‘perhaps as a disciple’); also C.H. Dodd, Historical Tradition in 
the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), pp. 273-75. 
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(6.27). Not all scholars accept this and some see it as a reference to the 
incarnation. 

5. As a result of this seeing, the Baptist has borne witness that Jesus 
is Son or Elect One of God. 

We are now in a position to ask what this survey of 1.29-34 has 
shown. It is clearly an important passage of witness and an important 
segment in vv. 19-51. While never actually mentioning the baptism of 
Jesus, the evangelist builds upon it. 

Did the evangelist omit the story of Jesus’ actual baptism through 
embarrassment (whether at the idea of one who was sinless submitting 
to a baptism administered to the penitent or of the Messiah submitting 
to the forerunner’s baptism)? We cannot rule out some influence from 
that factor, though it is essentially a negative reason. On the other hand, 
elsewhere we read references to human emotions or physical weakness 
of Jesus (see 4.6 [31]; 11.33, 35; 12.27), so that the evangelist has not 
eliminated everything which might detract in the eyes of some readers 
from the ‘majesty’ of one who was the Word become flesh, the Son of 
God descended from the Father, the Son of Man come from heaven. 

Does not the thrust of the passage point us to a method of working on 
the part of the evangelist? All is ruthlessly subordinated to the aim of 
setting forth the significance of who Jesus was and is. The Baptist’s 
significance is, in this Gospel, reduced to or concentrated on being a 
witness for and to Jesus and his importance (see 1.19-23, 24-27; 3.26; 
5.33-35; 10.41). The actual event of the baptism is therefore allowed to 
go unnarrated, because what is of supreme importance is the signifi- 
cance of the one who was baptized. The Baptist becomes—under God, 
see 1.33—a witness to the true nature and work of the one whom he 
baptized. 

Christian interpretation is interwoven into the narrative. It is ‘keryg- 
matic narrative’, which aims to be true to the historical event, while 
seemingly taking liberties with the narrating of the event. A story, akin 
to but independent of the Markan account of John the Baptist and Jesus’ 
baptism, affords the evangelist the raw materials for a retelling of the 
story in Johannine idiom, to set before the reader something of Johan- 
nine Christology. 


5. Barrett, John, p. 287; Schnackenburg, John, Il, p. 38. 
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2. The Baptizing Activity of Jesus Himself (John 3.22, 26; 4.1-2) 


It is a curious fact that the editor responsible for 4.2 (the disclaimer that 
Jesus actually did not baptize people, but left it to his disciples) left 
3.22, 26 standing without comment. How far does 3.22-30 rest on tra- 
dition and how far does the evangelist expand the tradition as in 1.29- 
34? Verses 27-30 may be assigned to the process of Johannization,° and 
within v. 26 ‘to whom you bore witness’ belongs to this process. What 
of vv. 22-26? 

These verses describe an overlap of ministries between the Baptist 
and Jesus, clearly before the former’s imprisonment (v. 24). It seems 
highly improbable that at v. 23 the evangelist has invented Aenon and 
Salem (whose exact location is difficult to determine today). Did he 
invent the overlap of ministries as a background to a further witness 
from the Baptist? The more we are prepared to accept a polemic in the 
Fourth Gospel against a John the Baptist movement, the less likely 
seems the inventing of a statement that Jesus baptized as the Baptist 
had. It would run the risk of giving the impression that Jesus had copied 
the Baptist.’ 

These references in Jn 3.22, 26; 4.1 suggest, then, that Jesus was 
making disciples and baptizing those who responded, and all this while 
the Baptist was still active and before he was imprisoned. There is no 
mention of this at all in Mark, according to whom Jesus began his min- 
istry after the Baptist’s imprisonment and in Galilee, and not once does 
Mark mention Jesus’ practice of baptizing. Does this mean that the 
move to Galilee coincided with Jesus’ giving up the practice of bap- 
tism? Had baptism come to have too much of the Baptist’s message 
associated with it (escaping the wrath to come)? Had it come to have a 
connotation of separating those who received it from the rest of Israel 
and thus contributing to a ‘separatist’? movement? Sadly, the paucity of 
evidence does not permit definitive answers. We certainly have to steer 
a middle course between seeing it merely as a continuation of John the 
Baptist’s baptism and seeing it as Christian baptism. (The evangelist’s 
comment at 7.39 rules out the latter and prevents Jesus’ baptizing being 
seen as a fulfilment of 1.33.) 


6. Even if a Synoptic-like short parable underlies v. 29 (see Dodd, Historical 
Tradition, p. 282). 

7. Cf. R.E. Brown, The Gospel According to John I-XII (AB, 29; New York: 
Doubleday, 1966), p. 155. 
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Whatever the uncertainties that surround the assessment of the texts 
under discussion, scholars writing on Jesus ought to take them into con- 
sideration, while on the theme of Christian baptism the fact that Jesus 
had at one stage baptized is probably one of the clues that help explain 
why the earliest Christians in Jerusalem adopted baptism from the start.® 


3. Are There References to Christian Baptism in John? 


a. 3.5: Born of Water and the Spirit 

I shall accept the text as it is and seek to make sense of it without resort- 
ing to surgery and deleting ‘water and’ as an alleged addition by an 
ecclesiastical redactor.? By common consent to ‘see the Kingdom of 
God’ (v. 3) and to ‘enter’ it (v. 5) mean the same thing, while dvm8ev 
of v. 3 is an example of this evangelist’s double-entendre: of its two 
meanings, ‘again/a second time’ is the one that Nicodemus is made to 
assume (v. 4), whereas the true sense, ‘from above’, is brought out by 
‘water and Spirit’ in v. 5. Again, it is agreed that, whatever significance 
‘water’ has in the phrase, the ‘Spirit’ is the all-important agent of this 
birth from above, as vv. 6 and 8 indicate, for in these verses ‘water’ no 
longer figures.!° So why did the evangelist bother to write ‘water and’ 
at all? Had he written only ‘Spirit’, there would be a uniform phrase- 
ology from v. 5 to v. 8. What, then, is the meaning of ‘water’ here? 

1. Does ‘water’ stand for natural, physical birth (the waters of the 
womb)? Some scholars have argued for a reference to natural and super- 
natural birth in v. 5. Quite apart from the fact that it is rather super- 
fluous to say that one must be born, the language used in v. 6 for the 
natural order is ‘flesh’!'—so why not ‘flesh and Spirit’ at v. 5 if this 
proposed sense were intended? (At 1.13, ‘blood’, ‘will of the flesh’ and 
‘will of man’ [?husband] are used for natural birth, but not ‘water’.) 


8. W.F. Flemington, The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism (London: SPCK, 
1948), p. 32; Barrett, John, p. 230; C. Rowland, Christian Origins: An Account of 
the Setting and Character of the Most Important Messianic Sect of Judaism (Lon- 
don: SPCK, 1985), p. 238. 

9. AsR. Bultmann, The Gospel of John: A Commentary (ET; Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1971), p. 138 n. 3, and others maintain. 

10. W. Bieder, Die Verheissung der Taufe (Ziirich: EVZ-Verlag, 1966), p. 263; 
J.D.G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit (London: SCM Press, 1970), pp. 193-94; 
B. Lindars, The Gospel of John (NCB; London: Oliphants, 1972), p. 152. 

11. L.P. Jones, The Symbol of Water in the Gospel of John (ISNTSup, 145; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1997), p. 72. 
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Furthermore, the €« governs both water and Spirit and draws them into 
a unity.!* Finally, a more natural phrase after the reference to one’s 
mother’s womb in v. 4 would have been a standard Jewish phrase ‘born 
of woman’ (cf. Mt. 11.11; Gal. 4.4). The interpretation that ‘water’ 
refers to ordinary birth does not, therefore, carry conviction. 

2. Does ‘water and Spirit’ refer to John the Baptist’s baptism and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit? This view picks up 1.26 (‘I baptize you with 
water’) and 1.33 (“He is the one who baptizes with the Holy Spirit’). 
However, does not this view imply that the birth from above is in two 
stages: 


(1) Reception of water baptism from John the Baptist. 
(2) Reception of the Holy Spirit, which for the evangelist only 
occurs after Jesus’ glorification (7.39)? 


Yet the phrase ‘of water and Spirit’ suggests a unity, one event, the 
birth from above, in which both elements play some part. 

This also tells against taking ‘water’ as a reference to the baptism 
carried out by Jesus and his disciples (3.22, 26; 4.1).° 

3. Does ‘water and Spirit’ basically refer to the Holy Spirit? This po- 
sition could be approached by various routes: 

(a) ‘Water and Spirit’ could be taken as hendiadys where one idea is 
expressed by two words.'* A Johannine example elsewhere would be 
‘Spirit and truth’ in 4.23-24, where the meaning is that worship is to be 
offered on the basis of the truth which the Spirit brings (cf. 16.13-15). 
Would the reader understand the phrase as ‘water of the Spirit’? 

Alternatively, the kat could be epexegetic or explanatory—‘born of 
water, that is the Spirit’. Johannine examples could be 14.26, where the 
Kat is so used, and the recalling to mind all that Jesus said explains how 
the Spirit’s teaching ministry is carried out; or 1.16, where the cai 
introduces the explanation of the fullness, from which believers have 
received, namely ‘one grace upon another’. 

(b) The close conjoining of water and Spirit in certain Old Testament 
passages might facilitate a fusion of water and Spirit for the reader.}5 


12. G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament (London: Macmillan, 
1962), p. 230; Dunn, Baptism, pp. 191-92. 

13. Suggested as a possibility by Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 229-30. 

14, Dunn, Baptism, p. 192. 

15. Cf. Dunn, Baptism, p. 192. See also L. Belleville, ‘Born of Water and Spirit. 
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Thus Ezek. 36.25-27 is often referred to: here cleansing from impurity 
is linked with the ‘water’ symbolism, and ‘Spirit’ with future obedience 
to God’s commands. (These two ideas should not be too sharply set off 
against one another, of course.) There is, however, no specific reference 
to cleansing in John 3. Isaiah 44.3-5 is less often referred to. In the MT 
God promises to pour out water on the land and Spirit on the people, to 
produce a total regeneration; but in the LXX abbreviation and alteration 
has taken place and people are the recipients of the divine gift: 


I will give water to those who walk in thirst in a waterless place, 
I will pour out my Spirit on your offspring, 
and my blessing on your descendants. 


The result will be that they will spring up like grass amidst brooks 
and like poplars by flowing streams; they will say ‘I belong to the Lord’ 
and call themselves by the name of Jacob and of Israel. 

It could be argued that a congregation or congregations within which 
the Gospel was produced would be familiar with the Old Testament and 
with the evangelist’s preaching style and would appreciate the close 
link between water and Spirit. 

(c) Later in the Gospel, the offer of living water is interpreted as 
meaning the gift of the Spirit in 7.37-39, and this probably holds good 
for the earlier offer in 4.14. At 19.34b, ‘water’ may symbolize the gift 
of the Spirit. 

There is certainly a strength in this case, even if it still remains true 
that it would have been simpler if the evangelist had just written ‘born 
of the Spirit’! Nonetheless, certain hesitations remain. In the first place, 
in 1.26, 33-34 the evangelist makes the Baptist oppose water and Spirit: 
he baptizes with water, whereas the Coming One will baptize with the 
Holy Spirit; while in the Cana episode of ch. 2, water points to the 
poverty of the old dispensation, which needs to be transformed. The 
references thus far in the Gospel have not really prepared us for a water 
= Spirit equation. There is a difference, therefore, in the context of ch. 3 
and that, for example, of ch. 4, where an intelligible contrast between 
the water of Jacob’s well and the living waters offered by Jesus occurs, 
and where living water = Spirit would not be a strained interpretation; 


John 3.5’, TrinJ 2 (1980), pp. 125-41; D.A. Carson, The Gospel According to John 
(Leicester: IVP, 1991), pp. 195-96. 
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or again in ch. 7, where the offer of living water is specifically inter- 
preted as referring to the gift of the Spirit after Jesus’ glorification (vv. 
37-38, 39). 

Furthermore, if we are to presume an awareness of certain Old Tes- 
tament passages outside of the text itself, why not assume an even 
nearer point of reference in the hearers’ experience—baptism? W.L. 
Knox’s words have been often quoted: ‘No Christian reader could have 
understood them except as an allusion to baptism’.!® These words may 
need to be modified, but they at least point to the Christian background 
within which the evangelist was writing. 

4. So, do ‘water and Spirit’ refer to Christian baptism? This is still 
probably the ‘majority’ viewpoint.'’ Most scholars say that Jn 3.5 
teaches that the birth from above, by God’s Spirit, based on the lifting 
up of the Son of Man on the cross and to glory (3.14-15), is actualized 
for the believer in baptism. Yet is not this approach in danger of flying 
in the face of what the evangelist has expressly declared to be his pur- 
pose in writing? His purpose was to arouse or strengthen belief in Jesus 
as Messiah and Son of God: that is, it is a basically christological aim, 
because it is only through faith in this Jesus that anyone has eternal life. 

The chief topic which the Johannine Jesus raises in ch. 3 is eternal life 
(seeing/entering the kingdom of God and eternal life are synonymous), 
to possess which a person needs birth from above. This is not a human 
possibility—only God’s action can bring about the possession of eternal 
life. It is bound up with Jesus and his being lifted up on a cross and to 
heaven, as a result of which the Spirit comes (cf. 16.7). Baptism is not 
the main theme, and the linguistic fact that water is only mentioned at 
3.5 confirms this. 

5. Does water symbolize ‘the leap of faith’ necessary to pass to what 
God alone can make possible?'® Clearly, faith is necessary in the view 
of the evangelist: he has mentioned inadequate faith immediately before 
Nicodemus’s approach (2.23-25) and Nicodemus is an example of this 
inadequate faith (3.2 picks up 2.23), while faith explicitly surfaces in 


16. W.L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (London: 
British Academy, 1944), p. 91. See Dunn, Baptism, pp. 189-90, for a criticism. 

17. L. Hartman, ‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: Baptism in the Early Church 
(SNTW; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1997), pp. 156-57, clearly deems it so self- 
evident as not to need defence or discussion! 

18. So Jones, Water, p. 222. 
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3.12, 15 and is prominent in 3.16-21 (whether through the use of nio- 
tevetv or a synonym like ‘come to the light’). That acknowledged, 
however, it is difficult to see how the symbol ‘water’ could suggest the 
notion of faith to the reader. 

Have we reached an impasse, then, in our endeavour to understand 
3.5? Is there a way forward? 

6. The language used in 3.1-12 is the language of those for whom the 
conversion experience—the ‘coming to Christ’, to use Johannine lan- 
guage, for example, 6.35, 37—is vivid and dramatic, so much so that it 
is like a birth to a new existence. Those who have experienced it are 
conscious that what they have experienced is something given by God 
to them. This ‘birth’ to a new existence is birth ‘from above’—it is 
God’s work through the Holy Spirit. 

Now the act of baptism appears to have followed immediately on the 
act of believing, the commitment to Christ, conversion, certainly in the 
early days of the Christian movement, as Acts reflects that story. Early 
teaching for converts seems to presuppose the act of baptism, in its 
stress on the need to go on putting off evil habits and wrong attitudes.!° 
How long it was before instruction was moved to before baptism we do 
not know. It may have come in at varying speeds and stages in different 
regions. It could be that in Johannine churches, even at the end of the 
first century, baptism quickly followed conversion. 

All this is by way of pursuing the possibility that in 3.5 the language 
may reflect baptism, but that the evangelist is not describing baptism 
per se but the experience of conversion that led to and was linked with 
and was expressed in baptism. In other words, we would have the same 
procedure as has been suggested for 6.53-58, where Lord’s Supper 
language is used to elucidate the need to appropriate by faith Christ 
incarnate, lifted up and glorified.”? As at 3.14-15 it was said that the 


19. R.E.O. White, The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960), pp. 157-79, discussed the primitive catechesis. He thought, ‘It 
would seem most probable, on general grounds, that an elementary stage of cate- 
chesis led up to baptism and.an advanced one followed it’ (p. 161). 

20. This view was held by John Chrysostom and John Calvin, and, in more 
recent times, by at least H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel (Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1929), pp. 235-69, esp. p. 239; Dunn, Baptism, pp. 184-86, and also his 
‘John VI—a Eucharistic Discourse?’, NTS 17 (1970-71), pp. 328-38, esp. pp. 332- 
35, 337; F.J. Moloney, The Johannine Son of Man (BSR, 14; Rome: LAS, 1976), 
pp. 103-105; G.B. Caird, The Language and Imagery of the Bible (London: Gerald 
Duckworth, 1980), pp. 55-56. 
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death/exaltation of Christ was a necessity for the believer to receive 
eternal life, so in 6.53-58 the believer must receive Christ lifted-up-on- 
the-cross-and-to-glory (eat his flesh and drink his blood). 

If conversion and baptism occurred together, then the idea of using 
language reminiscent of the latter to describe the former is reasonable. 
The evangelist uses baptismal language in v. 5, but in no way as to in- 
fringe the sovereign and mysterious freedom of the Spirit’s work, as vv. 
6-8 show. The emphasis remains firmly on the work of the Spirit. The 
stress is on the need of rebirth.?! 


b. Possible References Elsewhere in John” 

1. Chapter 9. The story of the healing of the man born blind illustrates 
the claim made at both 8.12 and 9.5 that Jesus is the light of the world 
(the latter is not an €y@ eipt saying as €y@ is missing). That is to say, 
the principle of interpreting passages christologically applies here and 
produces a satisfactory interpretation. It is true that the man is told to go 
and wash in the pool of Siloam, the name of which is interpreted as 
‘Sent’. In context, the washing is to remove the mud paste and results in 
seeing, not cleansing. Because Justin Martyr interpreted baptism in 
terms of illumination is no guarantee that John did; nor can ‘enlight- 
ened’ in Heb. 6.4 be taken as an incontrovertible reference to baptism.” 


21. Cf. Dunn, Baptism, p. 193; Belleville, ‘Water and Spirit’, pp. 125-41; Carson, 
John, pp. 194-96. I differ, however, from Belleville (for whose view I am depen- 
dent on New Testament Abstracts 1981 and the full summary in Carson, John, pp. 
194-96, who broadly follows Belleville) and Carson in that I see a specific reference 
to the Holy Spirit. Carson, John, p. 195, says that nvetya refers to the imparting of 
God’s essential nature as spirit. Quite apart from what is meant by ‘God’s essential 
nature’, how can it be imparted except by God’s Spirit? Carson is impaled on this 
illogicality by his desire to defend the historicity of the episode and be faithful to Jn 
7.39; 16.7. 

22. See O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship (London: SCM Press, 1953), 
for the view that these episodes allude to the sacraments. For a critique, see 
W. Michaelis, Die Sakramente im Johannesevangelium (typed MS photographi- 
cally reproduced, Berne, 1946); Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 216-26. R.E. Brown, 
New Testament Essays (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1967), pp. 51-76 (= Chap. 4, 
‘The Johannine Sacramentary’), considers the case for a reference to baptism in all 
three passages discussed in this section as ‘acceptable’ (a position that he main- 
tained in his John I-XII, pp. 350-82, and John XIII-XXI [AB, 29A; London: 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1971], pp. 562, 951-52) at a secondary level. 

23. See Dunn, Baptism, pp. 208-10: ‘That dwtc@évtac = Pantio8Eé vtac is 
wholly improbable’( p. 210); Hartman, Name, p. 125. 
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There is no convincing reason for assuming a reference to baptism in 
John 9. 

2. Verses 13.1-11. The shorter text is to be preferred.”* The footwash- 
ing is clearly a crucially important action, without which Peter will have 
no part or share in Jesus (v. 8), though the disciple will not understand 
now but will do so in the future (v. 7). This promised understanding is 
hardly the ethical understanding unfolded at vv. 12-20, but will come 
about through the Paraclete’s ministry (cf. 16.14-15). 

Only if the footwashing symbolizes Jesus’ service in death can sense 
be made of these assertions: his lifting up on the cross and to glory is 
the means by which Jesus will draw all into union with himself (12.32), 
so that they may be where he is—with the Father (12.23-26; 17.1, 5, 
24). Only if people accept what Jesus has done for them can they have 
union with him, and they need look for no further ‘washings’: 


anyone who has bathed (or has been bathed) 
has no further need to wash (v. 10a). 


The reference to not needing a further wash may be a polemical ref- 
erence to cleansing rituals ‘on offer’ in the milieu of the Johannine 
churches, but we cannot be sure. 

The crucial thing is to let Jesus give us the benefits of his being lifted 
up, to believe in him crucified and exalted. 

3. Verse 19.34b. Does ‘water’ here refer to baptism, with blood refer- 
ring to the Lord’s Supper, the overall message being that the two sacra- 
ments are grounded in the death of Christ? Against this interpretation, it 
may be argued that: 


(a) the order ‘blood and water’ is odd if the two sacraments are 
intended; 

(b) ‘blood’ is an odd way by itself of referring to the Lord’s 
Supper. 


It is more satisfactory to see the evangelist as alluding to the fact that 
‘from the Crucified there proceed those living streams by which men 
are quickened and the church lives’”> or the atoning significance of 


24. For the opposite view, see F.P. Segovia, ‘John 13.1-20: The Footwashing in 
the Johannine Tradition’, ZNW 73 (1982), pp. 31-51; J.C. Thomas, Footwashing in 
John 13 and the Johannine Community (ISNTSup, 61, Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1991), pp. 19-25. 

25. Barrett, John, p. 557. 
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Christ’s death (‘blood’) and the outpouring of the Spirit (‘water’).° 

Thus, the view that the evangelist intended the reader to think of 
baptism in the stories of the healing of the blind man, the footwashing 
and the outflow of blood and water from the crucified Jesus, may be 
firmly rejected. 


4. Summary and Conclusions 


This survey has suggested that there is one passage in which there is a 
reference to baptism, but that baptism is not primarily in mind. The 
evangelist is not seeking to give instruction on baptism. Rather, as later 
he will use Lord’s Supper language to expound the need to appropriate 
by faith Christ crucifed and exalted, so in the dialogue between Jesus 
and Nicodemus, the evangelist uses the language of baptism to reflect 
on the birth from above which the Spirit alone can effect, on the basis 
of the accomplished work of Christ lifted up on the cross and to glory 
and the subjective response of faith from men and women. 

What, then, can we deduce concerning the evangelist’s attitude to 
baptism itself? Over the past few decades considerably diverse interpre- 
tations have been put forward. Three main positions may be briefly 
mentioned, 


(a) The evangelist was anti-sacramental—he wrote ‘born of the 
Spirit’, and a later redactor introduced a reference to bap- 
tism.?” 

(b) The evangelist refers to baptism throughout the Gospel 
because the sacraments actualize for the Church of his day the 
presence of Christ. They link the believer with Christ.” 

(c) The evangelist is not anti-sacramental, but is very critical of 
sacramentalist trends in the Church of his day and takes the 
opportunity of stressing the vital need of a true experience of 
the living Christ.” 


26. Lindars, John, p. 587. 

27. Bultmann, John, p. 138 n. 3. 

28. Cullmann, Worship, pp. 58, 117. 

29. Dunn, Baptism, p. 194, and also Unity and Diversity in the New Testament: 
An Inquiry into the Character of Earliest Christianity (London: SCM Press, 1977), 
pp. 168-71. 
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View (b) has already been rejected. What of views (a) and (c)? 
Common to both is the assumption that by the end of the first century 
there was an increasing sacramentalism in the Church, and both use 
Ignatius of Antioch, whose reference to the Lord’s Supper as ‘the medi- 
cine of immortality’ is often quoted. We must now address ourselves to 
this issue. 

1. Do we know sufficient about Christianity in Syria and Asia Minor 
at the end of the first century to know what views of the sacraments 
were current? We do not have a great deal of evidence from either area 
on which to base an assessment. 

2. How far is Ignatius ‘typical’ for Syria? We know from his own 
letters that there had been opposition at Antioch, but we do not know 
what the issues at stake were. In respect of his passionate longing for 
martyrdom he may not have been typical, and his views on the author- 
ity of the bishop in the local church may not have commanded universal 
support. It is conceivable that his views of the sacraments may not nec- 
essarily have been representative. 

It must also be said that Ignatius has a deep personal commitment to 
Christ. Given that, we can hardly talk about a ‘mechanical’ view of the 
sacraments as if they were effectual without any reference to the atti- 
tude of the participant.*° We need to bear in mind too Ignatius’s style 
and use of language, and, when this is taken into consideration, we 
would need to ask whether there is a huge gulf between language like 
eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of Man and having 
eternal life in John 6 (on the view espoused above) and Ignatius’s ‘medi- 
cine of immortality and the antidote that we should not die but live 
forever in Jesus Christ’ (Eph. 20.2)?! 

3. As to the Didache, it is well known that it contains little to help us 
assessing a theology of baptism (ch. 7) nor of the Lord’s Supper if, as 
Dibelius rightly argued,” the prayers of chs. 9-10.6 refer to the Agape 
and not to the Lord’s Supper. 


30. L. Wehr, Arznei der Unsterblichkeit: Die Eucharistie bei Ignatius von Anti- 
ochien und im Johannesevangelium (NTAbh, 18; Miinster: Aschendorff, 1987), pp. 
63-181, denies that there is any magical or sacramentalist understanding of the 
eucharist in Ignatius. 

31. Wehr, Arznei, who believes that Jn 6.51d-58 is redactional (pp. 201-205)—a 
view I do not share—sees the Johannine redactor and Ignatius close together in 
their approach and neither as holding a magical view of the eucharist (pp. 367-75). 

32. M. Dibelius, ‘Die Mahigebete der Didache’, ZNW 37 (1938), pp. 32-41 
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4. There is the danger of the circular argument. Ignatius is held to be 
representative of a growing ‘sacramentalism’; this is then assumed, and 
Ignatius invoked as an illustration. 

5. We have to ask whether, if John were reacting against growing 
sacramentalism, he would not, by the language of 3.5 and 6.53-58, have 
encouraged such a trend rather than have discouraged it? He would be 
committing an error of judgment and ‘playing into the hands’ of those 
with whom he disagreed. 

6. A consideration of Rev. 3.20 addressed to the church at Laodicea 
by John of Patmos is revealing and may be helpful. Several scholars 
would agree with the view that here language from the Last/Lord’s 
Supper is utilized: ‘Behold! I stand at the door and knock: if any hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come into them and sup with them 
and they with me.’ Yet, in context, this promise has nothing to do with 
the Lord’s Supper. It is referring to the demand of the risen Lord that 
the church at Laodicea should repent. If it will heed his summons to do 
so, it will enjoy his presence. The risen Lord, the master of the house, 
stands knocking at the door in order to be admitted: he will reprove and 
discipline those whom he loves. Such discipline will be for their good 
——and ensure that they will not be excluded from the messianic banquet, 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, that they will share in the risen Lord’s 
rule (sit with him on his throne, v. 21, cf. the Q saying Lk. 22.30/Mt. 
19.28). The appeal is addressed to the individual (‘If anyone...’). Each 
member of the church is summoned to leave behind the lukewarmness 
into which they have lapsed. Then they will experience anew the 
presence of the Lord in their lives.** 

Without being able in this essay to deal with the issue of the relation 
of John of Patmos to the Johannine communities within which the 
Gospel and Letters were produced, I can only boldly state that John was 
heir to some Johannine traditions and modes of expression, including 
the use of sacramental language to refer to non-sacramental situations. 


(Botschaft und Geschichte, Il [ed. G. Bornkamm; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1956], 
pp. 117-27); also J.-P. Audet, La Didaché (Etudes Bibliques; Paris: J. Gabalda, 
1958), pp. 410-15, 431. Against Wehr, Arznei, pp. 333-66. 

33. G.B. Caird, The Revelation of St John the Divine (London: A. & C. Black, 
1966), p. 58: ‘He is using language resonant with eucharistic associations to 
describe a coming of the Lord even more intimate and personal than that expe- 
rienced in the corporate worship of the church.’ 
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In view of these points, what can we say? The theory that the fourth 
evangelist was reacting against a sacramentalism may be right, but it 
rests on remarkably slim evidence. A safer conclusion may be that the 
evangelist knew the sacraments as means of encountering the living and 
glorified Christ, but that he was also conscious of experiencing Christ 
personally outside the corporate worship of the Church. The two are not 
to be set against one another, but each flows over into the other and 
reinforces the other. They are, in fact, complementary. Johannine Chris- 
tianity represents a piety that is both highly individualistic and deeply 
committed to fellowship with fellow believers.** 


Addendum on I John 5.6-8 


While the Fourth Gospel and | John were written by different authors, 
the two writers come from within the same stream of Christianity. A 
brief discussion has been added, therefore, on the passage 1 Jn 5.6-8, in 
which v. 8 especially has been held to contain a reference to baptism by 
several scholars. 

In the last 15 years, several scholars have challenged what seemed to 
be a consensus that v. 6 referred to the baptism and death of Jesus and 
have asserted that the Elder was referring to the incident recorded in Jn 
19.34b, the outflow of blood and water,*> in order to combat a view that 
Christ ‘came by water’, a view that saw Jesus’ baptism as the crucial 
moment in the saving event, when the Spirit descended on Jesus. But, 
quite apart from the difference of order in the appearance of the two 
terms (water and blood in 1 John; blood and water in Jn 19), it is dif- 
ficult to see how the event of the cross in general or the specific episode 
of the outflow after Jesus’ death can be described as a coming.*® 


34. In a discussion group of European Baptist New Testament teachers that I 
was chairing at Hamburg Baptist Seminary, Dr Giinter Wagner very aptly described 
Johannine ecclesiology as ‘the fellowship of the individualists’. 

35. R.E. Brown, The Epistles of John (AB, 30; New York: Doubleday, 1982), 
pp. 577-78; M.M. Thompson, /-—3 John (IVP New Testament Commentary Series; 
Leicester: IVP, 1992), pp. 132-35, who lists K. Grayston, The Johannine Epistles 
(NCB; London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1984), pp. 136-38; R. Kysar, 1, If, HI 
John (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1986), pp. 107-108; D.M. Smith, First, Second and 
Third John (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1991), pp. 123-24, as supporting this view 
too. 

36. S.S. Smalley, J, 2, 3 John (WBC, 51; Dallas: Word Books, 1984), p. 278. 
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The previous verse has referred to Jesus and the belief that he is the 
Son of God. There can be little doubt that the historical figure of Jesus 
of Nazareth is in mind at v. 5, and v. 6 continues to have him in mind— 
‘This is he...’ or ‘He is the one...’ For our purposes, with the limits of 
space, we need not decide whether v. 6 refers to the historical ministry 
of Jesus from his baptism to his death?’ or specifically to his incarna- 
tion.*8 

To what does the mention of water and blood in vv. 7-8 refer? 


There are three who bear witness, 
the Spirit and the water and the blood, 
and the three are one. 


Is the reference the same as in v. 6, or is there here a reference to 
the Christian sacraments of baptism (water) and the Lord’s Supper 
(blood)? Two arguments seem to tell decisively against the latter view: 
(1) ‘Blood’ is not a natural term for the Lord’s Supper; (2) there would 
be a switch in the meaning of water and blood in v. 6 to the alleged 
sense which they carry in v. 8. By itself this point might not be con- 
vincing since Johannine Christians were familiar with this sort of thing*® 
(e.g. Jn 11.25-26, two different senses of to die, cf. 6.49-50). But, taken 
in conjunction with (1), it does have force. 


37. A.E. Brooke, The Johannine Epistles (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1912), 
p. 133; R. Schnackenburg, Die Johannesbriefe (HTKNT, 13.2; Freiburg: Herder, 
2nd edn, 1963), pp. 261-63. 

38. SoG. Richter, Studien zum Johannesevangelium (Regensburg: Pustet, 1977), 
p. 124, argued that if the writer intended Jesus’ baptism by the phrase ‘with water’, 
he would have conceded a major part of his opponents’ case! His own position is 
surely that Jesus is the incarnate Son of God from the beginning of his life, not just 
at his baptism (R.E. Brown, The Community of the Beloved Disciple [New York: 
Paulist Press, 1979], p. 113; Smalley, /, 2, 3 John, p. 279, agree with this argu- 
ment). More controversial has been Richter’s theory that the phrase refers to the 
complete humanity of Christ—he came as a real human person, as opposed to some 
who claimed that the Lord was of one element, that is, water. Lack of space forbids 
a full discussion of this, and for our purpose it is not necessary to decide between 
Richter’s view and the view which sees references to Jesus’ baptism and death. 

M.C. de Boer, Johannine Perspectives on the Death of Jesus (Contributions to 
Biblical Exegesis and Theology, 17; Kampen: Pharos, 1996), p. 259, makes the 
telling point that coming in water refers to an effective saving action done by Jesus, 
not something done to him. 

39. J.L. Houlden, The Johannine Epistles (London: A. & C. Black, 1973), pp. 
128-32, esp. p. 128. 
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A variant of the sacramentalist interpretation was put forward by 
W. Nauck,” who took the triple witness to reflect Syrian liturgical prac- 
tice: 


it 


Spirit = anointing with oil to confer the Spirit; 
water = baptism; 
blood = first Lord’s Supper. 


Nauck believed this order to fit in a ‘trajectory’, which has at one end 
Qumran practice (anointing, bath, community meal) and at the other, 
Syrian church practice. 

Nauck’s thesis fails to convince for the following reasons: 

1. If water and blood stand for other entities, ought not the writer to 
have used ypiopa (cf. 2.20) instead of Spirit?*! 

2. It would surely be unwise to say that Acts 10 represents a tradition 
in which the reception of the Spirit preceded baptism.’ Rather, Acts 10 
illustrates the sovereign freedom of the Spirit who demonstrates God’s 
will to Peter and forces unwilling Jewish Christians to accept fully a 
Gentile convert. 

3. If—as Paul asserted—no one can say that Jesus is Lord without the 
Spirit’s help, then Christian theology cannot neatly tie the Spirit’s 
reception within us to the act of baptism. If mind, heart and will are 
moved to confess Jesus, then the Spirit is at work with our spirit before 
the confession is sealed in the act of baptism. At Qumran also there was 
an awareness that God must first cleanse the heart before any ceremony 
has any significance.” 


40. W. Nauck, Die Tradition und der Charakter des ersten Johannesbriefes 
(WUNT, 3; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1957), pp. 147-82. 

41. So rightly Schnackenburg, Johannesbriefe, p. 263; Brown, Epistles of John, 
p. 58. 

42. Against Nauck, Tradition, p. 152. 

43. See, for example, 1QS.3.4-10, where it says that the person with an impen- 
itent and apostate heart ‘shall neither be purified by atonement nor cleansed by 
purifying waters nor sanctified by seas or rivers nor washed clean with any ablu- 
tion... He shall be cleansed from all his sins by the Spirit of holiness uniting him to 
His truth.’ Then such a person may receive ‘cleansing water’. See also P. Garnet, 
Salvation and Atonement in the Qumran Scrolls (WUNT, 13; Tiibingen: J.C.B. 
Mohr, 1977), pp. 59, 117; F.F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews (NLC; London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1965), pp. 251-52. 
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4. The Spirit has a key role in v. 6; so why not a key role in vv. 7-8 
also?“ 

The view that the Christian sacraments are in mind in 1 Jn 5.7-8 must 
be rejected. And we can assert that it makes reasonable sense, in view 
of the Johannine understanding of the Spirit, to maintain the same ref- 
erent in vv. 7-8 as in v. 6. Either the stories of Jesus’ baptism and his 
death or the fact of his incarnation continues to bear witness as they are 
remembered, read aloud and preached upon in the life of the Church. 
The Spirit takes the things of Christ and reproclaims them, in an inter- 
preted manner, in the life and work of the Church (so Jn 14.26; 16.12- 
15; cf. 1 Jn 2.20, 27). The Spirit bears witness to the fact both that the 
Messiah, the Son of God, is Jesus, and, in differing circumstances re- 
quiring differing emphases, that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God.** 

Finally, we shall mention the theory of M.C. de Boer concerning the 
situation behind 1 Jn 5.6-8 and the Elder’s response to it, because it 
does involve baptism. De Boer believes that the secessionists did not 
deny the incarnation but the significance of Jesus’ death. At 1 Jn 5.6 the 
Elder negates what they believe, which was that Jesus came baptizing 
with the Spirit, a ministry that at Easter he passed on to others (Jn 1.31, 
33; 3.22, 26; 4.1; 20.22). Baptism, mediating forgiveness and cleansing 
and initiating into fellowship with God, were sufficient for salvation. 
The Elder took ideas associated with baptism and applied them to 
Jesus’ bloody death in an endeavour to correct a kind of baptismal tri- 
umphalism. Of the three witnesses, the blood is the point of difference 
between the Elder and the secessionists: Jesus’ sacrificial death, not his 
baptizing activity, was of crucial significance for the Elder. 

De Boer’s suggestion is ingenious but does not carry conviction: 

1. If Johannine Christians placed such significance on Jesus’ own 
baptizing ministry as a baptism with the Holy Spirit, would we not 
expect greater sign of this in 3.22-26? The Spirit is mentioned in 3.34, 
but to explain why Jesus speaks God’s words, not why he baptizes. 
Furthermore, the evangelist’s comment at 7.39 and the Paraclete say- 
ings of chs. 14-16 expressly rule out any idea that believers received 
the Spirit before Jesus’ exaltation-glorification. If Jn 20.22 referred to a 
transmission of Jesus’ baptizing ministry, ought this not to have been 
more specifically spelled out? The preceding ‘As the Father sent me, so 


44. Cf. Schnackenburg, Johannesbriefe, p. 263. 
45. Arguably, the purpose of the Gospel and First Letter respectively. 
46. De Boer, Perspectives, pp. 219-307, esp. pp. 239-41, 246, 253-71, 303-307. 
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I also send you’ cannot be limited to a baptizing ministry—the bulk of 
the Gospel is totally against such a concept. The stress is far more on 
Jesus’ coming with the words of eternal life. Finally, in Jn 1.31, 33 
baptism in water and baptism in the Spirit are contrasted. 

If these arguments are sound, de Boer’s case is seriously weakened. 

2. De Boer’s suggestion that the Elder took ideas associated with 
baptism and applied them to Jesus’ death seems to put the cart before 
the horse. It was because the Messiah had died for our sins (1 Cor. 
15.3) that the early church associated cleansing of sins with the act of 
baptism.*” 

For these reasons, de Boer’s theory must be rejected as offering a sat- 
isfactory solution for the problems of 1 Jn 5.6-8. 

It has been an honour and a privilege to contribute to the Festschrift 
for R.E.O. White. He combined a concern for scholarship and for pas- 
toral care throughout his ministry. This is a combination to which the 
Church in its better moments has held; it is a combination which his 
fellow Baptists are currently in danger of dissolving. It is good that he 
should be honoured. May his example speak afresh not only to Baptists 
but to Christians from all parts of the Church! 


47. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 100, 127-28. Hartman, Name, pp. 85, 89, 92- 
93, is more cautious but inclines to this view also. 


BAPTISM AND CONVERSION IN JOHN: 
A PARTICULAR BAPTIST READING 


J. Ramsey Michaels 


It is striking that in the Gospel attributed to ‘John’, the only ‘John’ we 
meet in the text is the individual known in Christian tradition as John 
the Baptist, or John the Baptizer.' He is not called John the Baptist or 
the Baptizer in this Gospel, however, but always simply ‘John’. He is 
said to be ‘baptizing’ (BantiCwv, 1.28, 31; 3.23; 10.42), but the title 
‘the Baptizer’ (6 BartiCwv) is reserved for Jesus, ‘the Baptizer in Holy 
Spirit’ (1.33). Jesus never explicitly ‘baptizes in Holy Spirit’ in this 
Gospel (or any other),” but we do see him ‘baptizing’ (presumably in 
water) just after his first visit to Jerusalem: 


After this Jesus and his disciples came into the land of Judea, and there 
he stayed with them and baptized (3.22). 


‘Rabbi, he who was with you beyond the Jordan, about whom you 
testified, look he is baptizing and everyone is coming to him’ (3.26) 


When Jesus learned that the Pharisees had heard that he was making and 
baptizing more disciples than John... (4.1). 


These are the only three notices in any of the Gospels that Jesus car- 
ried on a baptizing ministry similar to John’s, and to the last of them the 
writer adds a qualification—‘although in fact it was not Jesus who bap- 
tized, but his disciples’ (4.2, NIV). In part because of the disclaimer, 


1. That is, aside from John the father of Simon Peter (see ‘Simon, son of John’ 
in 1.42, and ‘Simon of John’ in 21.15-17). It is possible, if Simon Peter was John’s 
disciple, that even here the Baptist is in view (cf. 1 Pet. 5.13, where Peter in turn 
refers to a disciple of his as ‘Mark, my son’). 

2. Some have theorized that he does so in 20.22, when he breathes on the dis- 
ciples and tells them, ‘Receive Holy Spirit’, but the terminology of baptism is not 
used. 
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many scholars are inclined to accept as historical the notice that Jesus 
was a baptizer.? 


Jesus the Baptizer 


Conventional wisdom has it that Jesus stopped his baptismal activity 
when John the Baptist was imprisoned, but R.T. France suggests that he 
continued the practice throughout his ministry: 


There is, then, good reason to believe that baptism did not fall into disuse 
after the imprisonment of John, only to be reintroduced suddenly after 
the resurrection, but that it remained for Jesus, as it had been for John, 
the normal means of enrolling those who joined this eschatological 
restoration movement. Not only at the beginning, but throughout his 
ministry, Jesus was a second ‘Baptist’. 


France is referring here to actual historical events, not to the Gospel 
of John in particular, but John’s Gospel is surely the one with the most 
direct bearing on the issue. How can France’s proposal be tested? Argu- 
ments from silence cancel each other out. We cannot infer that Jesus 
gave up baptizing because it is not mentioned after he left Judea in Jn 
4.3, nor can we infer that he continued it just because we are not told 
that he stopped. A better strategy is to look at the accompanying ter- 
minology. Two expressions that John’s disciples (in one instance) and 
the Pharisees (in the other) seem to have regarded as equivalent to 
baptism are that people ‘came to him’ (3.26), and that Jesus ‘made dis- 
ciples’ (4.1) of those who came.° 

The Gospel writer tells us that Jesus and John were baptizing at the 
same time. The text is very specific about the location of John’s activity 
(‘in Aenon, near Salim, because there was plenty of water there’, 3.23), 


3. See, for example, John Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical 
Jesus, I] (New York: Doubleday, 1994), p. 123. Meier, however, overstates his case 
by insisting that the disclaimer ‘flatly contradicts’ the picture of rivalry between 
Jesus and John that the Gospel writer has created in 3.22-4.1. The final redactor, 
says Meier, ‘apparently found the idea of Jesus baptizing objectionable, and in 
his usual wooden, mechanical way he issues a “clarification” correcting any false 
impression the narrative might give’ (pp. 121-22). 

4, R.T. France, ‘Jesus the Baptist?’, in J.B. Green and M. Turner (ed.), Jesus of 
Nazareth: Lord and Christ: Essays on the Historical Jesus and New Testament 
Christology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), pp. 94-111 (107). 

5. Cf. the link between ‘baptizing’ and ‘making disciples’ in Mt. 28.19. 
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but not at all specific about where Jesus was.° All we know is that the 
two were close enough to create the appearance of rivalry. After a dis- 
cussion with an anonymous Jew or Judaean about ‘purification’ (3.25), 
John’s disciples report to him, ‘Rabbi, he who was with you beyond the 
Jordan, to whom you bore testimony, look, he is baptizing and they are 
ali coming to him’ (mavtec épyovtar mpdc¢ avtov, 3.26). The theme of 
possible rivalry surfaces again at the beginning of the next chapter: ‘So 
when Jesus learned that the Pharisees had heard that Jesus was making 
and baptizing more disciples than John...he left Judea and went back to 
Galilee’ (4.1, 3). The impression of John’s disciples that ‘all’ (ndvtec) 
were coming to Jesus for baptism (3.26) was of course not literally true, 
any more than Caiaphas’s fear that ‘all’ (navtec) would believe in Jesus 
and invite the retaliation of the Romans (11.48) or the Pharisees’ lament 
that ‘the world has gone off to follow him’ (12.19) were true. 

John speaks to the perception of rivalry in 3.27: ‘A man can receive 
nothing unless it is given him from heaven’. But is John talking about 
himself, or Jesus?’ Is he cautioning his disciples against pinning all 
their hopes on his own baptizing ministry? The speech that follows 
supports this (vv. 28-30), yet his disciples’ concern was not about him 
but about Jesus, and those coming to Jesus for baptism (v. 26). More 
likely, John too is talking first about Jesus and only secondarily about 
himself when he says, ‘A man can receive nothing unless it is given 
him from heaven’. The word ‘all’ in the expression ‘they are all coming 
to him’ is in need of qualification, and John supplies it.2 No one—not 


6. This may be because the writer has a definite tradition about the location of 
John’s ministry, but no similar tradition about where Jesus baptized. It is also pos- 
sible that the lack of specificity is due to a desire to downplay baptism as a conspic- 
uous feature of Jesus’ ministry. This author is usually quite precise about the 
location of Jesus’ activities (e.g. Jn 2.1; 4.46; 6.59; 8.20; 10.23; 11.18, 54), 
especially when they involve an identifiable water source (as in 4.5-6; 5.2; 9.7). 

7. Raymond Brown asks, ‘Does vs. 27 mean that if only a few people come to 
John the Baptist, that is all that God has given him? Or does it mean that if many 
people come to Jesus, it is because God has ordained it thus?’ (The Gospel 
According to John I-XII (AB, 29; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1966], p. 155). 

8. Rudolf Schnackenburg reads the text rather as an explanation for Jesus’ great 
success: ‘From the context, the meaning is that Jesus could not have attracted so 
many men to him if God had not given him power to do so’ (The Gospel According 
to St John, | [New York: Crossroad, 1982], p. 415). 
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Jesus, not those he baptizes, not John—can receive anything but what 
God gives.’ 


Coming to Jesus 


Jesus himself, in a later discourse, repeatedly confirms the principle 
John lays down here: ‘Everyone that the Father gives me will come to 
me, and I will by no means cast out the person who comes to me’ (6.37); 
‘No one can come to me unless the Father who sent me draw him, and I 
will raise him up at the last day’ (6.44); ‘It is written in the prophets, 
“And they will all be taught of God”; everyone who hears from the 
Father and learns comes to me’ (6.45); ‘And he said, “That is why I told 
you that no one can come to me unless it be given him from the 
Father”’ (6.65).!° Two things are noticeable here: first, the repeated use 
of the expression to ‘come to’ or ‘come toward’ (€pyeo@at xpdc), in 
the sense of giving one’s allegiance; secondly, the use of ‘everyone’ or 
‘all’ as designations of those who come, but with a qualifying clause of 
some kind. ‘Everyone’ is qualified in 6.37 as “everyone that the Father 
gives me’, while in 6.45 the Scripture citation ‘they will all be taught of 
God’ (cf. Isa. 54.13) is qualified as ‘everyone who hears from the 
Father and learns’ |! Jesus, like John before him, makes the point that 
both his ministry and people’s response to it stand under the sover- 
eignty of God. He agrees with John that ‘A man can receive nothing 
unless it is given him from heaven’ (3.27), to the extent of defining his 
whole mission in relation to God’s sovereign will: ‘I came down from 
heaven, not to do my own will but the will of him who sent me [6.38; 
cf. 4.34], and this is the will of him who sent me, that I should lose 


9. Continuing his speech, John announces that ‘the one whom God sent speaks 
the words of God, for he does not give the Spirit by measure. The Father loves the 
Son and has given all things in his hand’ (3.34-35). 

10. Brown, John I-XII, p. 155, looks at two possible ways of reading Jn 3.27: 
(1) ‘No one can come to Jesus unless God directs him. Faith or coming to Jesus is 
God’s gift to the believer. This resembles vi 65’; (2) ‘No one can come to Jesus 
unless God gives him to Jesus. The believer is God’s gift to Jesus. This resembles 
vi 37.’ Brown’s comment reminds us that Jesus in ch. 6 expands upon John’s remark 
in 3.27 in two distinct, though related, ways. 

11. The other two texts (6.44 and 65) accomplish the same effect by the use of 
‘no one’ (oddeic) and ‘unless’ (€av y}), matching more closely the terminology of 
3.27, ‘A man can receive nothing [odd5€ év] unless [Eav py] it be given him from 
heaven’. 
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none out of all he gave me, but raise it up at the last day’ (6.39; cf. 
10.28-29; 17.12; 18.9). 

Was the mission of Jesus a baptismal mission, as France implies? Did 
those who ‘came to him’ come for baptism? Were ‘those whom the 
Father gave’ to Jesus a community of baptized believers? The evidence 
of 3.22-4.1 points toward an affirmative answer, yet there is nothing of 
baptism in the context of ch. 6. Instead, ‘coming to Jesus’ is identified 
simply as “believing in him’, and described with the metaphor of eating 
and drinking: ‘I am the bread of life; the one who comes to me will 
never go hungry, and the one who believes in me will never thirst’ 
(6.35). Similarly in ch. 7, Jesus announces at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
‘If anyone is thirsty, let him come to me and drink. Whoever believes in 
me, as the Scripture has said, streams of living water will flow from 
within him’ (7.37-38, NIV).!* Despite the mention of ‘thirst’ and of ‘liv- 
ing water’, baptism in water is not explicitly in the picture. Water is 
something to drink, as in the story of the Samaritan woman (4.10-15), 
not something in which one washes. As for baptism in the Spirit, the 
writer explains that the ‘living water’ of which the Scripture spoke did 
indeed refer to ‘the Spirit, which those who believed in him were later 
to [EueAAov, literally ‘were going to’] receive’, but adds significantly 
that ‘the Spirit was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (7.39). 

Clearly, the writer does not believe that Jesus baptized in the Holy 
Spirit during his ministry. Just as clearly, the writer does believe that 
Jesus engaged in a ministry of baptism (3.22; 4.1), and never notifies us 
that the baptizing stopped. But because he is convinced that water bap- 
tism did not confer the Spirit (even when Jesus was the baptizer!), the 
writer downplays baptism in favor of other terminology, both metaphor- 
ical and non-metaphorical— ‘coming to Jesus’, ‘believing in Jesus’, ‘eat- 
ing the bread of life’, “drinking living water’, even ‘eating Jesus’ flesh 
and drinking his blood’ (6.53-58). His perspective is fully consistent 


12. As is well known, this statement can be punctuated differently and read as 
in the NRSV: ‘Let anyone who is thirsty come to me, and let the one who believes in 
me drink. As the scripture has said, “Out of the believer’s heart shall flow rivers of 
living water”’ (NRSV). The difference does not affect the argument of this essay. 

13. France recognizes this as a problem for his claim that ‘baptism with the 
Holy Spirit was already the experience of Jesus’ disciples’. While admitting ‘that 
John is often interpreted, largely on the basis of 7.37-39, as denying any experience 
of the Spirit before Jesus’ glorification’, he adds, “This is not the place to enter that 
debate’ (‘Jesus the Baptist’, p. 108). One wonders why not? 
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with the parenthetical comment in 4.2: ‘although in fact it was not Jesus 
who baptized, but his disciples’. Contrary to Meier (see n. 3), there is 
no reason to attribute this disclaimer to anyone but the author of the 
Gospel. Whether personally or not, Jesus did baptize during his ministry 
(perhaps throughout his ministry) in the manner of John, but the Gospel 
of John does not attribute to the physical act of baptism any particular 
significance. It is worth remembering that this Gospel does not even 
bother to tell us that Jesus himself was baptized!"4 

Despite the downplaying of baptism, there are hints in the Gospel of 
John that some of those who ‘came to Jesus’ and ‘believed in him’ may 
have been, as France supposes, baptized as a rite of initiation. Nicode- 
mus ‘came to him’ at night (3.1), and was told, ‘Unless someone is born 
of water and Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God’ (3.5).!° Jesus 
commanded the blind man in ch. 9, in effect, to baptize himself: ‘Go 
wash in the pool of Siloam (which is translated “Sent’); so he went and 
washed and came seeing’ (9.7). When Jesus washed the feet of his dis- 
ciples in ch. 13, Peter asked for a more complete bath and Jesus told 
him, ‘He who has had a bath has no need to wash, except for his feet’ 
(13.10), implying that the disciples had been cleansed as if by baptism.'® 
Later, Jesus explains their cleansing as having taken place “because of 
the word I have spoken to you’ (15.3), but cleansing through the spoken 
word and cleansing through baptism are by no means mutually exclu- 
sive options (cf. Eph. 5.26). In none of these passages is baptism 
explicit. Although Nicodemus ‘came to Jesus’, we have no evidence 
that he believed, much less was baptized. The blind man did not ‘come’ 
to Jesus until after he had washed in the pool, and did not ‘believe’ in 


14. All we are told is that at some point John saw ‘the Spirit descending as a 
dove and remaining’ on Jesus (1.32). Only from reading the other Gospels can we 
conclude that this took place during a baptism. 

15. See France, ‘Jesus the Baptist’, p. 108. John 3.5 is often linked to Christian 
baptism (a classic example is O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship [London: 
SCM Press, 1953], pp. 75-78), but without claiming that Jesus actually offered to 
baptize Nicodemus. 

16. This is the case if we adopt the longer reading, as quoted. The shorter read- 
ing, ‘He who has had a bath has no need to wash’ (with &, omitting the words, 
“except for the feet’), could suggest that Jesus is baptizing the disciples in the very 
act of washing their feet. But it is far more likely that Jesus would have baptized his 
disciples in the act of making them his disciples (see 4.1), not at the close of his 
ministry while preparing them for his departure. In any event, the manuscript evi- 
dence favors the longer reading. 
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Jesus until he had been expelled from the synagogue (9.38). The sick 
man at the pool of Bethesda in ch. 5 did not go into the pool at all, but 
like the paralytic in the Synoptic story set in Capernaum was healed by 
Jesus’ words, “Get up! Pick up your mat and walk’ (5.8; cf. Mk 2.11). 
Still, the setting of the story by a pool in Jerusalem instead of in a house 
in Capernaum, the interest in water sources, whether the pools of 
Bethesda and Siloam in Jerusalem or Jacob’s well in Samaria, and the 
imagery of the water of life (4.13-14; 7.37-38), all tend to reinforce, 
however subtly, the notion that Jesus was a baptizer. 

Moreover, the Gospel writer knows of a contemporary belief that 
baptism was the proper work of ‘the Christ’, or ‘Elijah’, or ‘the Proph- 
et’, or all three (1.25), and himself believes that Jesus was ‘the Christ’ 
(1.41; 7.41; 11.27; 20.31), perhaps ‘the Prophet’ as well (6.14; 7.40).!” 
It is probably no accident that when Jesus invited those who were 
thirsty to ‘come to me and drink’, with a promise of ‘streams of living 
water’ (7.37-38), some who heard him immediately responded, saying, 
‘This man is truly the Prophet’, while others said, ‘He is the Christ’ 
(7.40-41). Baptism, no less than the working of miracles, seems to have 
been a characteristic of the Messiah. ‘When the Christ comes’, people 
asked, ‘will he do more signs [mAeiova onueta] than this man has 
done?’ (7.31), and we are reminded of an earlier statement that Jesus 
was ‘making and baptizing more disciples [nAeiovac poOntdc] than 
John’ (4.1). Both pronouncements contribute explicitly to the author’s 
purpose in writing, ‘that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing you might have life in his name’ 
(20.31). 


Coming to the Light 


Another expression for ‘coming to Jesus’ (and therefore, possibly, 
being baptized) is ‘coming to the light’. Jesus is introduced as ‘the 
light’ (10 dc) in Jn 1.5 and 9,'* and later, in the setting of his encounter 


17. Whether or not the Gospel writer believed Jesus was Elijah is more prob- 
lematic. On the basis of 1.27 and 30, John A.T. Robinson attributed such a belief to 
John the Baptist (‘Elijah, John, and Jesus: An Essay in Detection’, in Twelve New 
Testament Studies (London: SCM Press, 1962], pp. 28-52), but in the mind of the 
Gospel writer these references to Jesus’ pre-existence surely refer to the Gospel’s 
opening verses, not to Jesus as Elijah (see Brown, John I-XII, pp. 63-64). 

18. Cf. also 8.12, ‘I am the light of the world’; 9.5, ‘As long as I am in the 
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with Nicodemus, we are told, ‘This is the judgment, that the light [16 
@<¢] has come into the world, and yet human beings loved the darkness 
rather than light because their deeds were evil’ (3.19). From this the 
text generalizes about human behavior, not just in relation to Jesus and 
his mission, but in everyday life. On the one hand, ‘Everyone who prac- 
tices evil hates the light, and does not come to the light [od« épyetat 
MPOG TO Gc] so that one’s works [ta Epya avtod] will not be re- 
proved’; on the other, “The one who does the truth comes to the light 
[Epyetar mpdc tO Oc], so as to disclose [iva davepwOq] that one’s 
works [avtod ta Epya} are wrought in God’ (3.21). In other words, 
evildoers generally prefer darkness because they fear exposure, while 
those who do good have no such fear, but want their deeds made public 
for all to see. 

‘Coming to the light’ does double duty here: first, as a literal expres- 
sion for coming out in the open or making full public disclosure about 
anything in one’s life; secondly, as a metaphor for ‘coming to Jesus’ in 
the specific sense of giving him one’s allegiance. Its effect is to draw 
the two ideas together, so that those who ‘come to Jesus’ are precisely 
those who already ‘do the truth’ and whose good works are done ‘in 
God’ (év 8€0, v. 21), while those who do not come are those who do 
evil and do not want their evil deeds exposed. Nicodemus ‘came to 
Jesus’, but ‘at night’, probably as a typical example of those in Jerusa- 
lem who ‘believed in his name from seeing his signs that he did’, but to 
whom Jesus refused to entrust himself (2.23-25). The Gospel of John is 
hard on those who ‘believed’ in Jesus but were unwilling to make a 
public commitment (12.42-43).!° Going public, or confessing one’s faith 
in Jesus, is what John’s Gospel means by ‘coming to the light’, and 
water baptism would have been as natural a way as any to express such 
a commitment, whether during Jesus’ ministry on earth or afterward. To 
confess one’s faith in Jesus publicly was to risk being expelled from the 
synagogue, a fate Jesus anticipated for his disciples after his departure 
(16.2), but one which the Gospel writer sees as a possibility even within 


world, I am light of the world’; 12.35-36, “Yet a little while the light is among you; 
walk while you have the light...while you have the light, believe in the light, that 
you may become children of light’; 12.46, ‘I have come as a light into the world’. 

19, The author’s verdict on them is that ‘they loved the glory of humans rather 
than the glory of God’ (12.43; cf. 5.44). In contrast to Mt. 6.1-8, they gain human 
praise and glory not by loud prayers and ostentatious deeds, but by keeping their 
mouths shut. 
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Jesus’ ministry (9.22; 12.42). The one instance in which expulsion be- 
comes an actuality is a case of actual ‘illumination’,”° in which a blind 
man received his sight by bathing (being ‘baptized’, if you will) in the 
pool of Siloam.”! 


Baptism and Election 


The story of Nicodemus who came to Jesus ‘at night’ (3.2), and the 
story of the blind man who came to him as ‘light of the world’ (9.5) 
form a contrasting pair within the Gospel of John. Both are given a 
theological interpretation within the text itself, Nicodemus’s story at the 
end (3.19-21) and the blind man’s story at the beginning (9.3-5). Jesus’ 
conversation with Nicodemus proceeds largely on a negative note, in 
keeping with the negative verdict on those to whom Jesus would not 
entrust himself ‘because he knew all things’, including what was in 
their hearts (2.24-25). Jesus does not explicitly invite Nicodemus to be- 
lieve and be ‘born again’, but simply warns him that ‘if a person is not 
born from above, he cannot [od Sdvatat] see the kingdom of God’ 
(v. 3). Their dialogue is largely about impossibilities: ‘How can [mac 
ddvatat] someone be born when he is old? Is it possible [uy d0vatat] 
to enter into one’s mother’s womb a second time and be born?’ (v. 4); 
‘Unless a person is born of water and Spirit, he cannot [ov d0vatat] en- 
ter the kingdom of God’ (v. 5); ‘How can [n@c d0vatat] these things 
be?’ (v. 9); ‘Even you, Israel’s teacher, do not understand these things!’ 
(v. 10).?2 Jesus concludes by addressing not only Nicodemus but those 
he represents, presumably the dubious ‘believers’ of 2.23-25: 


We speak what we know, and we bear witness to what we have seen, and 
you [plural] do not receive our testimony. If I have told you [plural] 
earthly things and you do not believe, how will you believe if I tell you 
heavenly things? (vv. 11-12). 


Only after Nicodemus fades from the scene and the dialogue be- 
comes monologue do we hear the positive side of the revelation. Verse 


20. Justin Martyr, describing Christian baptism, writes: ‘And this washing is 
called illumination [o@tioydc], as those learning these things are illuminated in 
their understanding...he who is illuminated is washed’ (Apology 1.61). 

21. The excommunication hinted at in 9.22 comes to pass in v. 34, ‘So they 
drove him out’. 

22. For arguments in favor of taking this verse as a statement rather than a ques- 
tion, see J.R. Michaels, John (NIBC, 4; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1989), p. 61. 
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13 marks the transition from ‘earthly things’ to ‘heavenly things’. 
Its first clause, ‘and no one has ascended into heaven’, reinforces the 
pessimism and sense of impossibility that haunted the dialogue with 
Nicodemus. But what follows is a mighty ‘except’ (et un), changing the 
tone of the chapter once and for all: ‘No one has ascended into heaven 
except the One who came down from heaven, the Son of man’ (v. 13). 
If the new birth is ‘from above’ (dv@@ev, v. 3), only one who comes 
‘from above’ (cf. 3.31) can make it possible. The next four verses spell 
out the classic Johannine message of salvation. Anyone who reads Jn 
3.1-12 and asks, ‘How exactly do I experience this new birth?’ will find 
the answer in 3.14-17. The Son of Man must be ‘lifted up’ so that 
‘everyone who believes might have eternal life in him’ (vv. 14-15, my 
italics); God gave up his only Son ‘so that everyone who believes in 
him might not perish but have eternal life’ (v. 16); God sent his Son not 
to condemn but to save the world, and ‘the one who believes in him is 
not condemned’ (vv. 17-18a). Clearly, the way to be “born from above’ 
is to ‘believe’ in Jesus. 

Within v. 18, the pendulum swings again, not back to the impossibil- 
ity and futility of poor Nicodemus, but to a kind of dualism. Even 
though God sent Jesus to save and not to condemn, some are con- 
demned: ‘The one who does not believe is condemned already, because 
he has not believed in the name of God’s only Son’ (v. 18b). So the 
coming of Jesus means both judgment and salvation: judgment insofar 
as people ‘loved the darkness rather than the light because their deeds 
were evil’ (vv. 19-20); salvation insofar as they “come to the light’ 
(v. 21). But who ‘comes to the light’? Those who ‘do the truth’. Their 
good works are done ‘in God’ (év 6e@), and they ‘come to the light’ in 
order to disclose publicly (iva ¢avepw@f) that this is the case. Theolog- 
ically, Jn 3.21 is startling, in that John’s Gospel seems to be turning 
Reformation theology on its head. Good works precede faith, just 
as evil works precede unbelief, and people prove their good works by 
their faith!?3 Donald A. Carson makes an important qualification here, 


23. Michaels, John, pp. 59-60. It is too much for Ernst Haenchen, who quickly 
reverts to standard Reformation theology: ‘As it is put in these verses, it appears 
that the light reveals only what is already good and evil: whoever is good is not 
afraid of God and therefore comes to Jesus; whoever is bad is afraid and stays 
away. Yet this moralizing statement, in which everything depends solely on the 
quality of man already present, cannot be the meaning of the Evangelist. Rather, the 
character of man is determined only in the encounter with Jesus: whoever opens 
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pointing out that ‘the lover of light does not prance forward to parade 
his wares with cocky self-righteousness’, but comes to the light because 
‘all that has been performed, for which there is no shame or conviction, 
has been done “through God”—“in union with Him, and therefore by 
His power” [citing B.F. Westcott]’. This is of course true, but does not 
change the fact that good works here precede faith and form the basis of 
faith. When Carson goes on to say of the two groups described in vv. 20 
and 21 that ‘The one follows its course because its deeds are evil; the 
other follows its course not because its deeds are righteous, but because 
it longs to show that its deeds have been done through God’,” he seems 
to set up a false dichotomy. Deeds done ‘through God’ are righteous 
deeds, one would assume, the only righteous deeds of which humans 
are capable. 

Is it then a matter of salvation through good works, in keeping with 
Jesus’ later pronouncement that ‘An hour is coming in which all who 
are in the tombs will hear his voice and come forth, those who have 
done good things [ot t& Gya8G moinoavteEs] to a resurrection of life, 
and those who have practised evil things [ot 5€ t& dadAG mpatavtec] 
to a resurrection of judgment [5.28-29]’? No, the later pronouncement 
should be read in light of the earlier, not the other way around. “Those 
who have done good’ are those who ‘come to the light’, while ‘those 
who have practised evil things’ are those who refuse to come. Jesus 
makes this very clear in the immediate context of the saying about the 
two resurrections: ‘Truly, truly I say to you that whoever hears my 
word and believes in the One who sent me has eternal life and will not 
come into condemnation, but has passed from death to life’ (5.24). It is 
a matter of ‘hearing’ and ‘believing’, not of merit earned through good 
works. But behind both the works and the faith of those who ‘come to 
the light’ is a strong accent on divine election. From a human perspec- 
tive, believing and being baptized, or ‘coming to the light’, is a kind of 
conversion, but in the Gospel of John conversion or ‘rebirth’ simply re- 
veals the true nature of those whom God has chosen. Those who come 
to Jesus are those whom God has given him and drawn to him (6.37, 


himself to Jesus in spite of, or with, his sins, is good’ (John J: A Commentary on 
the Gospel of John, Chapters 1~6 [Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984], 
p. 205). 

24. D.A. Carson, The Gospel According to John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1991), p. 208. See also Carson’s earlier work, Divine Sovereignty and Human 
Responsibility (London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1981), pp. 172-73. 
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44). Jesus dies for the nation of Israel, ‘and not for the nation alone, but 
so that the children of God?> who are scattered may be gathered into 
one’ (11.52). They are already God’s children when Jesus gathers them 
into anew community. They are Jesus’ sheep before they come into the 
sheepfold, and they hear his voice precisely because they are his sheep 
(10.4, 27). They are the Elect, known only to God, but the coming of 
Jesus reveals to all the world who they are.”° 

The best example of such a person in the Gospel of John is perhaps 
the man born blind, to whom the author devotes the whole of ch. 9. His 
story is a classic case study in conversion, or being ‘reborn’, as 
announced in 1.12-13, and in Jesus’ dialogue with Nicodemus in ch. 3. 
Throughout the narrative much is made of the fact that he was not only 
‘blind’ (9.13, 17-18) but ‘born blind’ (9.1-2, 19-20, 32, 34), implying 
that only a new birth could cure his blindness. Right from the start, the 
issue of his past is raised (9.2), just as Jesus had earlier looked at the 
past of those who did and those who did not ‘come to the light’ (3.19- 
21). This time Jesus’ disciples bring up the subject: ‘“Rabbi, who 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?”’ (9.2), and 
Jesus replies, ‘Neither this man nor his parents sinned, but [it was] so 
that the works of God in him might be disclosed’ (iva davepwOq ta 
Epya tod GEod Ev avd, 9.3). Jesus’ statement is commonly interpreted 
to mean that the man was born blind so as to provide an opportunity for 


25. Taken literally, the term ‘children of God’ (ta téxva tod O00) suggests a 
group of those already ‘born again’ or ‘born from above’ (see 1.12-13). 

26. This is what Rudolf Bultmann meant by his famous pronouncement that 
‘The cosmological dualism of Gnosticism has become in John a dualism of deci- 
sion’ (Theology of the New Testament, Il [New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1955], p. 21). Bultmann wrestled at length with the implications of Jn 3.20-21 in his 
commentary: ‘For does it not mean that the decision has already been made, and 
that the coming of the Revealer merely reveals what has been decided beforehand?’ 
(The Gospel of John: A Commentary [Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1971], 
p. 158). He concluded that ‘in man’s decision it becomes apparent what he really is. 
He does indeed reach his decision on the basis of the past, but in such a way that 
this decision at the same time gives the past its real meaning, that in unbelief man 
sets the seal on the worldliness and sinfulness of his character, or that in faith he 
destroys its worldliness and sinfulness. In the decision man makes when faced with 
the question put to him by God, it becomes apparent, in his very act of decision, 
what he really is’ (p. 159, my italics). Bultmann’s dualism of decision is a very real 
and robust dualism, yet the italicized words leave open the possibility that faith not 
only reveals the past, but in some sense changes it. This is hard to substantiate from 
the text. 
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Jesus to perform a miracle. ‘The works of God’ are the works of Jesus.’ 
The next pronouncement seems to confirm this: ‘We must work the 
works of the One who sent me while it is day; night comes when no one 
can work. While I am in the world, I am the world’s light’ (9.4-5). Yet 
this view overlooks the striking similarity between the language of v. 3 
and that of 3.21: 


The one who does the truth comes to the light, so as to disclose one’s 
works [iva davepw8q abtod ta Epyal, that they are wrought in God (év 
Ged, 3.21). 


Neither this man nor his parents sinned, but [it was] so that the works of 
God in him might be disclosed (iva bavepw8i ta Epya tod Beod Ev 
abt, 9.3). 


The parallel suggests a different interpretation: that ‘the works of 
God’ are not the miracles of Jesus, or the healing of the blind man in 
particular, but rather the works of God in the man’s life before he met 
Jesus,”* setting him apart as the Father’s gift to the Son (cf. 6.37, 39; 
10.29; 17.2, 24). The works are ‘disclosed’ (davepw@f) not in the mir- 
acle of restored sight, but at the end of the chapter, when the former 
blind man finally ‘comes to the light’ by believing (9.35-38). 

Which interpretation is correct? Is the focus of v. 3b on the spiritual 
history of the blind man, or on the mission of Jesus? Verses 1-3a (as 
well as 3.21) suggest the former, vv. 4-5 the latter. Undeniably, the ref- 
erence to ‘working the works of him who sent me’ (v. 4) does call 
attention to the mission of Jesus, including his ministry of healing. 
What is surprising is the plural ‘we must’ (Hac det, literally ‘it is 
necessary for us’) with which v. 4 begins: ‘We must work the works of 


27. Bultmann says it as clearly as anyone: ‘This points forward to the healing 
miracle; for the one who performs “God’s works” is Jesus, whom the Father has 
entrusted with the doing of them’. He equates the purpose of the man’s blindness 
with that of the illness of Lazarus in 11.4, ‘that through it the Son might be glo- 
rified’ (The Gospel of John, p. 331). 

28. This interpretation is supported by the English translation given just above, 
‘so that the works of God in him might be disclosed’ (with the phrase ‘in him’ 
modifying ‘the works of God’). If v. 3b is translated as in the NRSV, ‘so that God’s 
works might be revealed in him’ (with ‘in him’ modifying the verb ‘revealed’), 
more room is left for understanding the ‘works of God’ as Jesus’ ministry of heal- 
ing. Yet even this construction is consistent with a reference to the blind man’s 
experience of faith (see, for example, the NIV, ‘so that the work of God might be 
displayed in his life’). 
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the One who sent me while it is day; night comes when no one can 
work’ (my italics).”? It is commonly argued that Jesus is here inviting 
his disciples to join with him in fulfilling his divine mission,*° but the 
disciples play no part whatever in the blind man’s healing or conver- 
sion. 

Another possibility, which to my knowledge has not been explored, 
is that by ‘we’ or ‘us’ Jesus means himself and the blind man, as if to 
say, ‘He and I must work the works of the One who sent me while it is 
day; night comes when no one can work.’*! Clearly, Jesus ‘works the 
works of the One who sent him’ by carrying out his mission, in this 
case performing a miracle. But how does the blind man do so? Jesus 
was asked precisely that question three chapters earlier by a crowd in 
Capernaum: ‘What shall we do to work the works of God?’ (ta épya 
cod Beod, 6.28). His answer then was that ‘This is the work of God [16 
Epyov tod Veod], that you believe in him whom God sent’ (6.29). There 
is no reason to think he would have answered the blind man any differ- 
ently, and in fact the question of belief emerges conspicuously in the 
last encounter between the two (9.35-38). ‘Do you believe in the Son of 
man?’ Jesus asks, and the former blind man asks in reply, ‘And who is 
he, sir, that I might believe in him?’ (vv. 35-36). Jesus then identifies 
himself, and the man exclaims, ‘I believe, Lord’ ,** and worships Jesus 
(v. 38). When the former blind man believes in Jesus, ‘the works of 
God?’ in his life are disclosed or brought to light (iva davepw6h, 9.3), 
and in believing he too ‘works the works of God’, the One who sent 


29. Ancient scribes found this odd. Many of them changed an original ‘we’ to 
‘T’ in order to focus solely on the mission of Jesus (so too Bultmann, The Gospel of 
John, pp. 331-32); others changed ‘me’ to ‘us’, on the theory that Jesus’ disciples, 
whom Jesus will later send (17.18; 20.21), are in some way already ‘sent’ along 
with him. See B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament 
(London: United Bible Societies, 1971), p. 227. 

30. Cf., perhaps, 11.7, 15, where Jesus summons his disciples to the raising of 
Lazarus, and 14.31, where he summons them to this own arrest and execution. 

31. A partial analogy is Jesus’ word to John the Baptist in Mt. 3.15: ‘So it is 
fitting for us [that is, Jesus and John] to fulfill all righteousness’. 

32. The same Greek word, xtpte, is appropriately translated ‘sir’ in v. 36, be- 
cause the former blind man is unaware of Jesus’ identity as the person who healed 
him, and ‘Lord’ in v. 38, because he now knows who Jesus is. Although to the 
reader of the Gospel, ‘Son of Man’ is a christological title, the former blind man 
seems to have heard it simply as ‘that man’—meaning the one who had given him 
his sight, but whom he had never seen. 
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Jesus into the world (9.4). All that he is or has ever been, including his 
blindness, has drawn him to this moment, and to the disclosure that he 
is indeed God’s child. 

It is no accident that Jesus concludes his answer to the disciples’ 
question about the man born blind with the reminder that ‘while I am in 
the world, I am the world’s light’ (9.5), for this man is the classic ex- 
ample of one who ‘comes to the light, so as to disclose that his works 
are wrought in God’ (3.21). But why the urgency of Jesus’ remark that 
‘We must work the works of the One who sent me while it is day; night 
comes when no one can work’ (v. 4)? If the ‘we’ meant Jesus and his 
disciples, the urgency would be an urgency of mission: the disciples 
must join with Jesus in his work of preaching and healing while there is 
still time, because ‘night comes when no one can work’. But the author 
of this Gospel knew that the mission of the disciples was not dependent 
on Jesus’ presence in the world; it scarcely began, in fact, until after 
Jesus’ departure from the world (17.18; 20.21). For them his departure 
meant not that ‘night comes when no one can work’, but that they 
would do the works Jesus did and ‘greater works than these, because I 
go to the Father’ (14.12). More likely, the urgency has to do with the 
blind man, and his opportunity to become what God created him to be. 
It is akin to the urgency Jesus expresses in his last words to the crowd 
in Jerusalem at the end of his public ministry: 


For just a little while the light [t0 dc] is with you. Walk while you still 
have the light, lest the darkness overtake you—and a person who walks 
in darkness does not know where he is going. While you have the light, 
believe in the light, that you might become children of light (viot dwtdc, 
12.35-36). 


The urgent tone of this final appeal of Jesus recalls 9.4, while its word- 
ing echoes what he had said in the very next breath in 9.5, “While I am 
in the world, I am the world’s light’. Jesus is not calling on his disciples 
to fulfill their mission, but inviting those who do not yet believe to 
‘come to the light’ before it is too late. 

The invitation goes unheeded (12.37-43), but at the end of the public 
ministry there are those who have believed (see 12.46, “I have come as 


33. Raymond Brown is mistaken, therefore, in stating that ‘in xii 36 it is said 
that the disciples have the light and they are invited to become sons of light’ 
(p. 372, my italics). As Brown himself correctly assumes in a later discussion (John 
I-XH, pp. 479-80), those addressed in 12.35-36 are not the disciples but an unbe- 
lieving crowd. 
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light into the world, so that whoever believes in me might not remain 
in darkness’). Within the public ministry, believers are increasingly 
viewed as a fixed and stable group, not closed exactly, but closing— 
hence the urgency of 9.4 (‘Night is coming when no one can work’) and 
12.35 (‘For just a little while the light is with you’).** This group, larger 
than the Twelve (6.67-70), emerges in ch. 10 as Jesus’ ‘sheep’, who 
hear his voice (10.3-5, 27), who know him and whom he knows (10.14), 
and for whom he ‘lays down his life’ (10.11, 15, 17-18). Significantly, 
this comes immediately after the disclosure of the works of God in the 
life of the man born blind. The discourse on the good shepherd and his 
sheep is a kind of appendix to the blind man’s story. He is one of Jesus’ 
‘own sheep’ (10.3, 4, 12), driven from his sheepfold, the synagogue, 
into the hands of his true Shepherd, who ‘finds’ him (9.35) and brings 
him home. He is the classic convert of the Gospel of John, one whom 
‘the Father has given’ (6.37, 39; 10.29) or ‘drawn’ (6.44) to Jesus. If 
not literally baptized, whether in the pool of Siloam or somewhere else, 
he is the perfect Johannine candidate for baptism. 

Other than the Samaritans (4.42) and the royal official at Capernaum 
(4.53), the man born blind is the only real ‘convert’ in John’s Gospel.** 
Certainly there are none after ch. 12. The last invitation to ‘believe in 
the light’ has been given (12.35-36), and the community of the faith- 
ful—the Elect, if you will—is a closed community, complete for the 
time being. They are Jesus’ ‘own’ (tovc idtovg), who are ‘in the world’ 
(and still will be after his departure) and whom he ‘loved to the end’ 
(13.1).°° They are Jesus’ ‘friends’ (iAo1, 15.13-15) whom he has 
‘chosen’ (15.16, 19).?” In his last prayer to the Father, Jesus celebrates 


34. Cf. also 11.9-10, ‘Are there not twelve hours of day; if anyone walks in the 
day he does not stumble, because he sees the light of this world. If he walks in the 
night he stumbles because the light is not with him.’ 

35. A case could be made for adding the Twelve (6.69) and Martha, Mary and 
Lazarus (ch. 11) to the list, but they are not good examples of conversion because 
their faith is presupposed. Mary, for example, is introduced from the start as having 
anointed Jesus’ feet (11.2), Lazarus was his ‘friend’ (11.11), and he ‘loved’ all three 
(11.3, 5). As for the Twelve, their declaration of faith (6.67-69) is less a matter of 
conversion than of not turning back (6.66). 

36. The contrast with ‘his own’ (01 18101) who did not accept him according to 
John 1.11 appears to be deliberate. The group highlighted in 13.1 are truly Jesus’ 
‘own’, in contrast to those who turned out not to be. 

37. Because of the similarity of language between Jn 15.16 and 19 (‘I have 
chosen you’), and 6.70 (‘Have I not chosen you as the Twelve?’), it is tempting to 
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their faith and knowledge (17.6-8), and continues to refer to them as 
‘those whom you have given me’ (17.2, 6, 24; cf. 18.9). Their number 
is complete and, except for Judas, ‘none of them is lost’ (17.12; cf. 
18.9). To be sure, Jesus knew of others who would ‘believe in me 
through their word’ (17.20), just as earlier he had envisioned ‘other 
sheep, which are not of this fold’ whom he would bring in, so that there 
would be ‘one flock, one shepherd’ (10.16). But these are later converts, 
those who will come to faith after Jesus’ departure. 

Jesus never claims in so many words that ‘those whom the Father has 
given him’ were baptized. While few would argue that the footwashing 
is literally their baptism (see above, n. 16), it may serve as the author’s 
way of reminding us that they were in fact baptized in the course of 
‘coming to Jesus’ or ‘coming to the light’. It is similar to the case of the 
blind man, whose bath at Siloam was not so much a literal baptism as a 
hint to the reader that he was at some point baptized. The footwashing 
presupposes that the disciples are already ‘clean’ (13.10), and Jesus 
spells this out later by telling them that they are ‘clean because of the 
word I have spoken to you’ (15.3). All of this hints at the baptismal 
practice described in 3.22-4.1 without quite making it explicit. There is 
no way to prove or disprove France’s theory that Jesus’ ministry was 
one of baptism as well as proclamation and healing. But if the ministry 
of Jesus resulted, as John’s Gospel suggests, in a definite group of dis- 
ciples, it is natural to suppose that they went through some kind of initi- 
ation procedure. Given the precedent of John the Baptist, and the 
widespread evidence for baptism in the ancient church,** water baptism 
is as likely as not to have been this procedure. Nevertheless, my pur- 
pose has not been so much to validate France’s proposal as to make the 
point that in the Gospel of John initiation (whether by baptism or not) is 
closely linked to divine election. Those initiated are those ‘to whom it 
is given’ by the Father (6.65), and consequently ‘those whom the Father 


limit this group to the ‘twelve apostles’ as we know them from the other Gospels, 
but in the farewell discourses of chs. 13-17 nothing is made of their number. It is 
not clear that precisely these twelve were understood as being present at the Johan- 
nine supper, and even if they were, the things said to them suggest that the writer 
sees them as representing a much larger group, consisting not only of those who 
would believe later, but of those like the blind man and the royal offical at Caper- 
naum who believed in Jesus during his ministry on earth. 

38. See for example 1 Cor. 1.13-16; Rom. 6.3-4; Acts 2.37-41; Mt. 28.19; and 
1 Pet. 3.21; as well as Justin Martyr’s Apology 1.61. 
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has given’ to Jesus (17.6; 18.9). Often they are viewed simultaneously 
as individuals and as a corporate entity (‘that which’ or ‘all that’ the 
Father has given, as in 6.37, 39; 17.2, 24), an entity ‘greater than all’, 
which ‘no one can snatch from the Father’s hand’ (10.29). What I have 
attempted is not simply a ‘Baptist’ reading of the Gospel of John, but a 
‘Particular Baptist’ reading, keeping in mind the early divisions among 
English Baptists. 


Particular or Universal? 


At the same time, there is an undeniable note of universalism in John’s 
Gospel. Jesus is announced as ‘the true light that illumines every human 
being’ (navta GvOpwnov, 1.9, my italics), then introduced into the nar- 
rative as ‘Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world’ (to0 x6o- 
wov, 1.29) and acknowledged by the Samaritans as ‘truly the Savior 
of the world’ (4.42). Later, the Pharisees worried that ‘the world’ (6 
«KOoL0¢) had ‘gone off to follow him’ (12.19), and, although they were 
mistaken, their words turned out to be prophetic. Immediately some 
Greeks appeared, asking to see Jesus (12.20-22), and Jesus responded 
with a meditation on his impending death (12.23-32). ‘The hour has 
come’, he began, ‘for the Son of man to be glorified. Unless the seed of 
grain fall to the earth and die, it remains alone; but if it die, it produces 
a rich crop’ (noAbv kapzov, vv. 23-24). After a call to discipleship (vv. 
25-26), followed by a brief prayer and an answering voice from heaven 
(vv. 27-30), Jesus again calls attention to his death, both as judgment 
and as salvation: “Now is the judgment of this world; now the ruler of 
this world will be driven out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw them all {ndvtac]” to myself’ (vv. 31-32). The Gospel writer then 
comments, ‘He said this to signify by what death he was going to die’ 
(v. 33). The reference is to the expression, ‘lifted up from the earth’ 


39. Following the NRSV and the NIV margin, and based on the better manuscript 
evidence. The NIV has ‘My Father who has given them to me is greater than all’ (cf. 
the KJV), on the basis of one ancient papyrus (P®) and the majority of late manu- 
scripts. 

40. Two ancient manuscripts (P® and the first hand of ) have the reading 
mavta, which could be read either as an accusative singular masculine (‘everyone’, 
equivalent to n&vto. dvOpanov, 1.9), or (more likely) as an accusative plural neuter 
(‘all things’; cf. 3.35; 13.3). The accusative plural masculine mavtac (‘them all’, or 
‘all people’) is far more strongly attested, however, and almost certainly to be pre- 
ferred. 
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(v. 32), and the writer’s point is that Jesus will die by crucifixion (cf. 
3.14; 18.32). But the whole preceding paragraph, framed by the con- 
trasting phrases ‘to the earth’ (v. 24) and ‘from the earth’ (v. 32), deals 
with Jesus’ death. First, Jesus makes clear the necessity of his death: 
just as a seed must ‘die’ by falling to the earth in order to produce a rich 
crop (moADV Kapnov), so Jesus must die in order to produce the ‘rich 
crop’ of worldwide salvation (v. 24).“' Then he specifies the manner of 
his death: ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw them all 
[mavtac] to myself’ (v. 32). The Gospel writer’s comment calls our at- 
tention to the contrast between Jesus and the ‘seed of grain’. Unlike the 
seed, Jesus dies not by falling down but by being lifted up. 

What the comment does not do is call attention to the similarity be- 
tween Jesus and the seed. Just as the seed’s ‘death’ produces a ‘rich 
crop’, Jesus promises that by his death on the cross he too ‘will draw 
them all [mdvtac] to myself’ (v. 32). But what does ‘all’ mean? Is it 
literally ‘all’, or implicitly qualified as ‘all who believe’? In Jn 3.16, 
perhaps the classic expression of John’s universalism, ‘God so loved 
the world’ is qualified by a more particular statement of purpose—‘so 
that everyone who believes in him might not perish but have eternal life’ 
(my italics). More important, perhaps, a similar qualification appears in 
the two preceding verses, where the imagery of ‘lifting up’ corresponds 
precisely to 12.32: ‘Just as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so 
must the Son of man be lifted up, so that everyone who believes might 
have eternal life in him’ (3.14-15). Finally, the verb ‘I will draw’ (€A- 
KvOW) in 12.32 echoes Jn 6.44, where those who come to Jesus are 
precisely those whom the Father ‘draws’ to him. Here it is Jesus who 
does the ‘drawing’, but the accent in both texts is on the divine initia- 
tive. 

The same is true in ch. 17, where Jesus’ final prayer focuses on those 
‘you gave me out of the world; yours they were, and you gave them to 
me, and they have kept your word’ (17.6). ‘I have given to them the 
words you have given me’, he continues, ‘and they received and come 
to know truly that I came from you, and they believed that you sent me’ 
(17.8, my italics). Yet by the time the prayer is finished, Jesus makes it 
clear that his purpose for the whole world (6 xdopo¢) is exactly the 
same: ‘I do not pray for these alone, but also for those who believe in 


41. For the notion of a ‘crop’ (kapzév) or a ‘rich crop’ (kapmOv mOADv) as a 
metaphor for salvation or eternal life, whether in a person’s own life or in bringing 
others to faith, cf. In 4.36; 15.2, 4, 5, 8, 16. 
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me through their word, that they may all be one...so that the world may 
believe that you sent me’ (17.20-21, my italics). Here Jesus’ concern for 
both the Elect and the whole world are evident, as they are again in the 
next two verses: 


And the glory you have given me I have given to them, that they may be 
one as we are one, I in them and you in me...so that the world may know 
that you sent me, and loved them just as you loved me (17.22-23, my 
italics). 


Although John’s Gospel accents a number of parallels between the mis- 
sion of Jesus on earth and that of his disciples after his departure,‘ 
there is one major difference. Jesus’ mission on earth is complete, while 
that of his disciples is still going on.*? Consequently, there are no ‘final 
verdicts’ on the disciples’ mission comparable to those announced re- 
peatedly on the mission of Jesus: for example, “The world did not know 
him’ (1.10); ‘He came to his own, and his own did not receive him’ 
(1.11); ‘Light has come into the world, and humans loved darkness 
rather than light because their deeds were evil’ (3.19); ‘Even though he 
did all these signs in their presence, they did not believe in him’ (12.37); 
‘They loved the glory of human beings rather than the glory of God’ 
(12.43). The mission is open-ended, and as long as it is still in progress, 
anything is possible. Jesus, lifted up from the earth, will draw ‘them all’ 
to himself (12.32), and even if ‘all’ is qualified as ‘all whom the Father 
has given’, the language of universalism remains. Who is to say the 
Father has not given Jesus the world? At the end of the Gospel’s first 
major section we were told, “The Father loves the Son and has given 
all things [tavta] in his hand’ (3.35), and just before the footwashing 
we are reminded that ‘the Father had given all things [ndvta] into his 


42. The parallels are summed up in the principle, ‘Just as you have sent me into 
the world, so have I sent them into the world’ (17.18; cf. 20.21), and in Jesus’ 
warning, ‘If the world hates you, you know that it hated me first... If they 
persecuted me, they will also persecute you. If they kept my word, they will also 
keep yours’ (15.18, 20). For a full comparison of Jesus’ mission with that of his 
disciples, see A.J. Késtenberger, The Missions of Jesus and the Disciples According 
to the Fourth Gospel (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998). 

43. Another major difference, of course, is the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
mission of the disciples (14.16, 26; 15.26-27; 16.7-15), in contrast to Jesus’ 
ministry on earth, when ‘the Spirit was not yet’ (7.39). Baptism, consequently, is 
now baptism in the Spirit (1.33; cf. 20.21-23), but John’s Gospel does not explicitly 
link the Spirit to its note of universalism. 
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hands’ (13.3). The somber verdict of 12.37 (‘Even though he did all 
these signs in their presence, they did not believe in him’) gives way 
finally to the hopeful appeal of 20.30-31: 


Jesus did many other signs in front of his disciples which are not written 
in this book, but these are written that you might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you might have life in his 
name {my italics]. 


The ambivalence of the Baptist tradition over the question of 
‘particular’ versus ‘general’ redemption mirrors an ambivalence within 
the New Testament itself, not least in John, where even a ‘Particular 
Baptist’ reading must recognize a strand of universalism. The best- 
known of all English Particular Baptists, John Bunyan, found assurance 
not in ‘No one can come to me unless the Father draw him’, but in what 
immediately follows in the Johannine text: 


This scripture also did now most sweetly visit my soul, And him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out (John 6.37). O the comfort that I 
have had from this word, in no wise!... But Satan would greatly labour 
to pull this promise from me, telling of me, that Christ did not mean me, 
and such as I, but sinners of a lower rank, that had not done as I had 
done. But J should answer him again, Satan, there is in this word no such 
exception, but him that comes, him, any him, him that cometh to me, I 
will in no wise cast out...if ever Satan and IJ did strive for any word of 
God in all my life, it was for this good word of Christ; he at one end and 
I at the other. O, what work did we make! It was for this in John, I say, 
that we did so tug and strive: he pulled and I pulled; but, God be praised, 
I got the better of him, I got some sweetness from ifs 


Bunyan had it right. While salvation in the Gospel of John rests 
wholly on divine sovereignty and divine election, these realities are 
never allowed to blunt the disciples’ mission to the world, or crowd out 
the human responsibility to decide. The decisive words to the reader, 
always, are ‘come to me’ and ‘believe’. 


44, J. Bunyan, Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (London: Penguin 
Books, 1987), par. 215 (p. 55). 


FROM ‘JOHN’S BAPTISM’ TO ‘BAPTISM IN THE 
NAME OF THE LORD JESUS’: 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BAPTISM IN LUKE-ACTS 


Joel B. Green 


1. Introduction 


What is the significance of baptism for Luke—Acts? This is a crucial 
question, given the pride of place the Acts of the Apostles has occupied 
in discussions of baptism in the twentieth century,’ but it is also a 
knotty one. Given its variegated nature, it has not been easy to resolve 
the evidence into a consistent pattern. Most readers of Luke—Acts have 
regarded Peter’s instructions in Acts 2.38—‘Peter said to them, “Re- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ so 
that your sins may be forgiven; and you will receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit” ’—as paradigmatic for Luke’s theology of baptism in the book 
of Acts.” Even this verse has not escaped controversy, however,’ and 
attempts to read the remainder of the data in Acts within the interpretive 


1. See such earlier treatments as, e.g., Oscar Cullmann, Baptism in the New 
Testament (SBT, 1; London: SCM Press; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950); 
G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1962); and, more recently, e.g., Gerhard Barth, Die Taufe in friihchristlicher Zeit 
(BibThSt, 4; Neukirchen—Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1981); Geoffrey Wain- 
wright, “Baptism, Baptism Rites’, in Ralph P. Martin and Peter H. Davids (eds.), 
Dictionary of the Later New Testament and its Developments (Downers Grove, IL: 
IVP, 1997), pp. 112-25. 

2. Max Turner’s treatment of Acts 2.38 as normative is representative (Power 
from on High: The Spirit in Israel’s Restoration and Witness in Luke—-Acts (JPTSup, 
9; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1996), pp. 397-98. 

3. See, e.g., J.C. Davis, ‘Another Look at the Relationship between Baptism 
and Forgiveness of Sins in Acts 2.38’, ResQ 24 (1981), pp. 80-88; Luther B. 
McIntyre, Jr, ‘Baptism and Forgiveness in Acts 2.38’, BSac 153 (1996), pp. 53-62; 
Lanny Thomas Tanton, “The Gospel and Water Baptism: A Study of Acts 2.38’, 
JGES 3 (1990), pp. 27-52. 
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horizons it provides have immediately brought to the surface apparent 
exceptions to the rule, especially the accounts in 8.4-25 and 19.1-7.4 

In this essay, I will argue that previous study of the baptism-motif in 
Acts has reached this quagmire largely on methodological grounds and, 
therefore, that the way forward is marked by the appropriation of a dif- 
ferent way of construing the problem. More specifically, study of bap- 
tism in Acts has suffered because of a tendency to treat Luke? like a 
systematician—organizing his references to baptism into a single, co- 
herent ‘theology of baptism’ that must then posit a struggle between 
Luke’s ‘rule’ and the ‘exceptions’ he allows. Those who practice redac- 
tion criticism, even when they do not fall prey to the problems of the 
earlier ‘biblical theology’, have tended to work without serious recourse 


4. The literature is voluminous; see, e.g., N. Adler, Taufe und Handauflegung: 
Eine exegetisch-theologische Untersuchung (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1951); C.K. 
Barrett, ‘Apollos and the Twelve Disciples of Ephesus’, in William C. Weinrich 
(ed.), The New Testament Age: Essays in Honor of Bo Reicke (2 vols.; Macon, GA: 
Mercer University, 1984), I, pp. 29-39; Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 93-125; 
Schuyler Brown, ‘ “Water Baptism” and “Spirit Baptism” in Luke—Acts’, ATR 59 
(1977), pp. 135-51; Ellen Juh! Christiansen, ‘Taufe als Initiation in der Apostelge- 
schichte’, ST 40 (1986), pp. 55-79; A. Andrew Das, ‘Acts 8: Water, Baptism, and 
the Spirit’, ConcJ 19 (1993), pp. 108-34; James D.G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy 
Spirit: A Re-Examination of the New Testament Teaching on the Gift of the Spirit in 
Relation to Pentecostalism Today (London: SCM Press; Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1970), pp. 55-72, 90-102; Gordon D. Fee, ‘Baptism in the Holy Spirit: The 
Issue of Separability and Subsequence’, Pneuma 7 (1985), pp. 87-99; Lloyd David 
Franklin, ‘Spirit-Baptism: Pneumatological Continuance’, RevExp 94 (1997), pp. 
15-30; Lars Hartman, ‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: Baptism in the Early 
Church (SNTW; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1997), pp. 127-45; Robert P. Menzies, 
Empowered for Witness: The Spirit in Luke-Acts (SPTSup, 6; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1994), pp. 202-25; Robert F. O’ Toole, ‘Christian Baptism in Luke’, RevRel 
39 (1980), pp. 855-66; J.E.L. Oulton, ‘The Holy Spirit, Baptism, and Laying on of 
Hands’, ExpTim 66 (1955), pp. 236-40; F. Scott Spencer, The Portrait of Philip in 
Acts: A Study of Roles and Relations (ISNTSup, 67; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992), 
esp. pp. 211-41. 

5. Whatever one makes of the actual author of Luke—Acts, in this essay I refer 
to ‘Luke’ as its narrator. Additionally, contra Mikeal C. Parsons and Richard I. 
Pervo (e.g. Rethinking the Unity of Luke and Acts {Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1993}), this essay proceeds on the assumption of the narrative and theological unity 
of Luke~Acts (from different perspectives, see Robert F. O’Toole, The Unity of 
Luke’s Theology: An Analysis of Luke-Acts [GNS, 9; Wilmington, DE: Michael 
Glazier, 1984]; Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke [NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1997], pp. 1-25). 
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to the way the Lukan narrative unfolds for the reader, a particularly 
debilitating maneuver when it is accompanied by the widespread ten- 
dency to ignore the perspective on baptism first developed in Luke’s 
first volume, the Third Gospel;° in fact, previous study has tended to 
treat John’s baptism in Luke 3 as an item for discussion separate from 
baptism in the Acts of the Apostles. A discourse-oriented approach,’ 
one that correlates narrative- and culture-critical issues, moves us be- 
yond the old debate toward a more coherent portrait of baptism in the 
Lukan narrative—one that helps to account for the apparent variety of 
data on the topic and that has provocative, contemporary relevance. In 
particular, we will show that the ‘standard’ for baptism in Acts is pro- 
vided first not by Peter in Acts 2.38, but by John the Baptist in Luke 3. 
The contours of John’s values and practices as they relate to baptism 
very much set the agenda for what follows in the Lukan narrative. Of 
course, this thesis raises a pivotal question: If the baptism of John sets 
the pattern for how baptism will be understood throughout Luke—Acts 
—both for John’s ministry and for Christian experience—what distin- 
guishes John’s baptism from that of the early Church as this is por- 
trayed in Acts? As we will see, the answer to this question is funda- 
mentally christological and pneumatological, with the result that this 
inquiry into the significance Luke attributes to baptism will participate 
cursorily in the ongoing discussion of Luke’s understanding of the role 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Three interrelated questions thus present themselves: (1) How might 
discourse theory contribute to study of the Lukan narrative? (2) What is 
the substance of the ‘baptism of John’ according to Luke, and what im- 
portance does this have for ‘Christian’ baptism? (3) What, then, is bap- 
tism ‘in the name of Jesus’, according to the Third Evangelist? 


6. See the helpful remarks, with reference to redaction and narrative criticism 
of the Gospel of Matthew, in Mark Allan Powell, ‘Toward a Narrative-Critical 
Understanding of Matthew’, in Jack Dean Kingsbury (ed.), Gospel Interpretation: 
Narrative-Critical and Social-Scientific Approaches (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press 
International, 1997), pp. 9-15 (12). 

7, See Joel B. Green, ‘Discourse Analysis and New Testament Interpretation’, 
in idem (ed.), Hearing the New Testament: Strategies for Interpretation (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), pp. 175-96; more broadly, cf. Robert de Beaugrande, 
‘Discourse—1: Discourse Analysis’ and George L. Dillon, ‘Discourse—2: Dis- 
course Theory’, in Michael Groden and Martin Kreiswirth (eds.), The Johns Hop- 
kins Guide to Literary Theory and Criticism (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1994), pp. 207-10 and 210-12 respectively. 
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2. Discourse Theory and Some Interpretive Landmarks 


Discourse analysis, the study of ‘language in use’, brings to the surface 
at least four issues whose status is crucial for our enterprise. 

1. Discourse analysis assumes the normality of the world—that is, 
that what is about to happen will be consistent with what has been ex- 
perienced as typical, and therefore that interruptions to familiar patterns 
will be marked as such. With respect to a narrative, what is ‘normal’ 
will be derived in part from the presuppositions brought to the genera- 
tive and interpretive tasks and in part from the unfolding world of the 
narrative. This emphasis on ‘normality’ also means that the natural 
effort of an audience (in this case, Luke’s audience) is to attribute 
coherence to Luke’s narrative unless it is forced to infer otherwise. 
Even in those cases where a change in normal practice is perceived, the 
analysis of ‘language in use’ presumes that change to be minimal.® 
With respect to the study of baptism in Luke—Acts, this implies (a) that 
we adopt a bias toward regularity in Luke’s portrait, (b) that our per- 
ceptions of incoherence ought to push us toward further efforts at 
discerning coherence, and (c) that we not attempt to explain alleged 
incoherence with immediate recourse to theories of competing sources 
or charges of incompetence on Luke’s part.? 

2. Crucial to discourse analysis is the concept of ‘presupposition 
pools’—those pools of knowledge one assumes on the part of one’s 
audience. Presuppositions derive partially from one’s experience before 
and outside of the text, but these are sometimes negated, reformed and/ 
or replaced by a narrative text, and always expanded as the narrative 
unfolds. Privilege of meaning is consequently allocated to the lexicon 
that is supported by and developed within the narrative as one proceeds 
in the narrative from start to finish. What comes before constrains the 
possible meaning of what comes after, within the text. Assuming at the 
very least that Acts is sequel to the Third Gospel, this requires that 
‘baptism’ as this is portrayed in Lk. 3.1-20 figure prominently in our 


8. See the helpful discussion in Gillian Brown and George Yule, Discourse 
Analysis (CTL; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 58-67. 

9. See, however, J.C. O’ Neill, ‘The Connection between Baptism and the Gift 
of the Spirit in Acts’, JSNT 63 (1996), pp. 87-103; his treatment of Acts 19.1-7 
accords privilege to the discernment of independent sources and to text-critical con- 
jecture. 
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analysis of baptism in Acts—a predisposition that is supported by re- 
peated references to ‘John’s baptism’ in Acts. As we will observe, for 
Luke ‘Christian’ baptism is certainly no less than John’s baptism in its 
claims and significance. This also entails taking with the greatest seri- 
ousness the pattern-setting words of Peter in Acts 2.38—so that even 
when Luke does not enumerate each item of human response and 
salvific promise comprised in Peter’s pronouncement (and he rarely 
does), those responses and salvific gifts are to be presumed present 
unless we are given explicit reason to think otherwise.'° 

3. According to discourse analysis, the process of meaning-making 
depends on the recognition of ‘intertextual frames’: we make sense of 
the Lukan portrait of baptism in Acts on the basis of what we have seen 
and heard before.'' Sometimes ‘what we have seen and heard before’ 
consists of evidence internal to Luke—Acts; hence, for example, we 
read the accounts of baptism in Acts 8 or 10 or 19 against the horizons 
of baptismal references in Acts 1 or Luke 7 or 3. Especially for the 
Lukan narrative, which is so pervasively inscribed into the LXX, exter- 
nal ‘frames’ are also operative. Pertinent evidence from the LXX cannot 
be overlooked, and if we knew more of the Jewish precedents for 
John’s baptism!” or of baptism among Luke’s audience this would also 
be useful. 

4. It follows, too, that discourse analysis is concerned with the pur- 
poseful nature of language-in-use, and thus with the cognitive, affective 
and volitional reception of discourse. At one level, discourse theorists 
would be concerned with how persons within the narrative respond to 
the message of baptism. At another, we would inquire into what re- 
sponses Luke’s narrative (and in particular his perspective on baptism) 
might effect among his audience. In narrative texts, which invite read- 
erly identification with characters within the text, these two horizons 


10. This point has been helpfully made by O’ Toole, ‘Christian Baptism’. 

11. See Deborah Tannen, ‘What’s in a Frame? Surface Evidence for Underlying 
Expectations’, in idem (ed.), Framing in Discourse (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), pp. 14-56. 

12. Our conundrum is typified by the competing conclusions reached in two 
recent examinations of the evidence—Robert L. Webb, John the Baptizer and 
Prophet: A Socio-Historical Study (JSNTSup, 62; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991), esp. 
pp. 96-162; Joan E. Taylor, The Immerser: John the Baptist within Second Temple 
Judaism (SHJ; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), esp. pp. 15-100. 
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often merge. The urgency of response is eloquently conveyed, for exam- 
ple, by the division of persons on the basis of their comportment vis-a- 
vis John’s baptism: Some thus ‘justify God’ (i.e. demonstrate the truth 
of God’s redemptive project) while others ‘reject God’s purpose for 
themselves’ (Lk. 7.29-30). 

Although other interpretive avenues might be opened through further 
consideration of the potential contribution of discourse theory to Luke’s 
portrait of baptism, enough has been said to establish a research agenda 
of sorts. In particular, we have seen the import of beginning an explo- 
ration of baptism in Acts with an examination of the baptism of John. 
As we turn to this issue, we will see how the narrative of Acts actually 
invites such an interpretive point of departure. 


3. The Archetypal Role of John’s Baptism 


a. The Puzzle of John’s Baptism 

Nothing in the Synoptic Tradition, nor in the New Testament as a 
whole, prepares us for the place of John, and especially his baptism, in 
the Lukan narrative. The fact that we actually gain in Luke some hint of 
the content of John’s message, beyond its characterization as one of re- 
pentance and his anticipation of the Messiah, is almost beside the point. 
More consequential is the extraordinary parallelism Luke develops 
between John and Jesus in 1.5-2.52,' and the continued evidence of 
John’s influence in Acts. Also of consequence in exhibiting the central 
role of John in Luke’s narrative is Lk. 7.29-30; it points to the division 
of Israel with respect to John’s mission, correlating refusal of John’s 
baptism with rejection of God’s purpose. 

In Acts, the baptism of John is highlighted in 1.5, 21; 10.37; 11.16- 
18; 13.24-25; 18.24-26; 19.1-7. What purpose do these continued refer- 
ences serve? At one level, they evidence what is for Luke the extensive 
base and influence of John’s ministry and serve in some fashion to 
name the baptism of John as a precursor for the work of the Messiah. 
More specifically, within the Lukan narrative, this form of internal rep- 
etition signals a form of parodic interplay—mapping distinction in the 


13. This parallelism has been noted often, but not with respect to the whole of 
the Lukan birth narrative—on which see Joel B. Green, The Theology of the Gospel 
of Luke (NTT; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), pp. 51-55. 
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midst of similarity—within Luke’s understanding of baptism.'4 Contin- 
ued references to the baptism of John indicate, on the one hand, how 
highly esteemed was the ministry of John (cf. Lk. 7.18-35; 20.1-7), 
while hammering away at the continuity from John’s baptism to bap- 
tism among Jesus’ disciples in Acts.'> Difference is signaled, too, as we 
shall see below. 


b. The Baptism of John in Luke 3.1-20 
The ministry of John in the wilderness is rich with significance—par- 
tially due to the many scriptural and covenantal motifs that reverberate 
in Luke’s account, partially on account of the association of John’s 
activity with Second Temple Jewish motifs of new exodus and divine 
deliverance, and partially because of the high degree to which this 
précis of his ministry has been anticipated and interpreted in the 
opening chapter of the Third Gospel. In Luke’s portrayal, the ingredi- 
ents of John’s ministry—proclamation, repentance and forgiveness— 
come to expression centrally in the baptism of John. The current lack of 
scholarly consensus concerning the immediate precedents of John’s 
baptism within Judaism does not detract from a striking point of simi- 
larity. This is the metaphorical role of water as a human cleansing 
agent, leading to the correlation of washing and ethical comportment.!® 
According to the Lukan account, what interpretive aspects of John’s 
baptismal practices surface as especially critical? First, perhaps most 
obviously, John’s baptism is a ‘repentance baptism’ in which cleansing 
and moral uprightness are tied together. Submitting to baptism, persons 
symbolized their surrender to God’s will—thus reorienting their lives 
around the divine aim and professing their renewed, fundamental alle- 
giance to God’s purpose. According to the model proposed by van Gen- 
nep,’’ people thus participated in a ritual of initiation the result of which 


14. This understanding of ‘parody’ is borrowed from Linda Hutcheon, A Poetics 
of Postmodernism. History, Theory, Fiction (London: Routledge, 1988), pp. 124- 
40. 

15. It is difficult to understand, then, why James B. Shelton asserts that Luke 
de-emphasizes John’s role as baptizer (Mighty in Word and Deed: The Role of the 
Holy Spirit in Luke—Acts [Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1991], p. 42). 

16. Cf. Lev. 14-15; Isa. 1.16-17; Zech. 13.1; Jub. 1.22-25; Sib, Or. 4.162-70; 
1QS 3.6-9. 

17. Arnold van Gennep, The Rites of Passage (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1960); cf. the helpful discussion of this and related issues in Christiansen, 
‘Taufe als Initiation’. 
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was identification within a new community marked by a transformed 
social network and group-sanctioned practices. Later references high- 
light the pivotal role of repentance/embracing God’s will in John’s bap- 
tismal ministry (cf. Lk. 7.29-30; Acts 13.24; 19.4). 

For John, repentance is a thoroughgoing realignment with God’s pur- 
pose that blossoms in repentance-appropriate behavior—‘fruits worthy 
of repentance’, which demonstrate one’s genuine kinship with Abraham 
(3.7-9). In the examples of response provided by Luke, repentance is 
evidenced especially in one’s socio-economic relations. Extra food and 
clothing, possessions that lift one beyond subsistence—these are to be 
deployed on behalf of those in need, as though they were members of 
one’s extended family. Even toll collectors and soldiers are to demon- 
strate their alignment with God’s aim in this way, by reflecting God’s 
justice in their refusal to participate in economic misappropriation or to 
use their positions of power to manipulate others. 

Secondly, John’s message had a prophetic edge, according to which 
he challenged persons to put aside competing loyalties and align them- 
selves fully with the divine purpose, but he also held out the promise of 
deliverance and restoration in the forgiveness of sins. Inasmuch as for- 
giveness was the means by which persons who had excluded them- 
selves or been excluded from the community of God’s people might 
(re)gain entry into the community, the promise of forgiveness has an 
obvious social dimension. More important still is the centrality of divine 
forgiveness to the restoration of Israel in contemporary Jewish thought. 
Thirdly, this means that John’s baptismal ministry was very much about 
the character and reformation of the people of God. Indeed, by address- 
ing the Jewish crowds as he does (3.7-9), John clarifies his under- 
standing that the definition of God’s people would not be worked out 
along ethnic lines. That category of people known as ‘children of Abra- 
ham’ comprised those who demonstrated their full embrace of God’s 
project through ‘fruits worthy of repentance’—even if this required 
God’s raising up ‘stones’ or the inclusion of soldiers, who quite likely 
would not have been Jewish (3.7-9, 13-14). 


c. The Baptism of John and ‘Christian’ Baptism 

The anachronism, ‘Christian’ baptism, refers here to baptism as this is 
recounted in the book of Acts. Given our preliminary comments about 
narrative staging, we should not be surprised to discover in the narrative 
of Acts that the central elements of John’s baptism are not lost in 
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Christian baptism. In fact, Luke seems actually to highlight the impres- 
sive continuity from John’s baptism to the practices of the early church 
in Acts. 

Thus first, just as the baptism of John is intimately associated with 
repentance in Luke—Acts, so does Luke portray the correlation of Chris- 
tian baptism with repentance. This is true of their juxtaposition in 
Peter’s remarks at Pentecost—‘Repent and be baptized...’ (Acts 2.38)— 
but also subsequently. For example, after Luke’s record of their initial 
misgivings, the Jerusalem community is said to have praised God in 
light of the response of Cornelius and his household to Peter’s message. 
Why? Because they had been persuaded through Peter’s testimony that 
‘God has given even to the Gentiles the repentance that leads to life’ 
(11.18). That the narrative recounts no ‘event’ in which Cornelius is 
said to have repented is consistent with the message of John in Luke 3. 
Repentance may be marked in the event of baptism, but repentance is 
otherwise attested best in day-to-day existence. Cornelius, according to 
Luke’s overwhelmingly positive character reference,!* has already been 
living a life consistent with repentance; all that is required is that he be 
embraced within the people of God—a possibility made available for 
this Gentile (as we shall see) only through the exaltation of Jesus. 

Even when the language of repentance is absent, the evidence of it 
can be present, particularly when it is remembered that Luke has ex- 
egeted the concept of repentance with reference to socio-economic 
sharing and faithfulness (Lk. 3.10-14). Baptism in Acts has as its im- 
mediate consequence, among other things, economic koinonia (Acts 
2.41-47) and the extension of hospitality (Acts 10.47-48; 16.14-15, 28- 
34). The relationship assumed here—that is, that repentance leads to 
and is evidenced in these ‘works’—is underscored by a fundamental 
axiom of narratology. This is that what precedes not only comes before 
but also exists in a causal relationship with what follows. ?? 

Secondly, the particular experience of Peter, Cornelius, and Cor- 
nelius’s household points as well to the importance of baptism in the 
definition of God’s people. Indeed, what takes place for Cornelius’s 
household is variously described as ‘repentance that leads to life’ 


18. Cf. Joel B. Green, ‘Cornelius’, in Martin and Davids (eds.), Dictionary of 
the Later New Testament and its Developments, pp. 243-44. 

19. See Gerald Prince, Dictionary of Narratology (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1987), pp. 11-12; cf. Wallace Martin, Recent Theories of Narrative 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1986), pp. 73-74. 
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(11.18), ‘being saved’ (11.14) and ‘being received by God’ (10.35). 
Acts 2.38 may depict baptism as an appropriate response to the message 
of the Gospel, but the sequella Luke narrates add to this picture. One 
submits to baptism, to be sure, but also, in baptizing persons, the com- 
munity of God’s people embraces the baptizand as a member integral to 
this growing kin group. To be baptized is to be accepted.” 

In the case of Cornelius and his household, the sequence of events 
one might have expected from a reading of Acts 2.38—that is, baptism 
and repentance followed by the giving of the Spirit—has been reversed. 
Why this is so is evident from the texture of the Lukan narrative. 
Throughout Acts 10, the misgivings subsequently voiced against Peter 
by the Jerusalem community (11.1-3) are clearly identified first with 
Peter. His own religio-ethnic imperialism (e.g. 10.14, 28-29) must be 
compromised by a vision from God (10.9-16), by Cornelius’s own tes- 
timony (10.30-34——which leads Peter to proclaim, ‘I truly understand 
that God shows no partiality... Jesus Christ is Lord of all!’ [10.34-36]), 
and, finally, by the spontaneous, autonomous outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (10.44-46). Only as a consequence of this extraordinary sequence 
of events is Peter of a mind to baptize these Gentiles ‘in the name of 
Jesus Christ’. For him, the gift of the Spirit is an irrefutable sign of 
God’s acceptance of these persons within the community of God’s peo- 
ple (cf. 15.6-9). 

The apparent departure from the ‘norm’ of Acts 2.38 is thus easily 
rationalized on narratological grounds. This is because the more crucial 
‘narrative logic’ of Luke—Acts is oriented around the fundamental aim 
of God to restore Israel and, in doing so, to open the doors of salvation 
in all of its fulness to all. Because Jesus’ followers are slow to discern 
and embrace fully this aim, God must go to extraordinary lengths to 
move this aim toward its consummation. In Acts 10.1-11.18, this is 
signified by the intricate choreography of events involving Peter and 
Cornelius,”! the gradual openness of Peter to God’s disclosure concern- 
ing purity and holiness, and the unmistakable parallels between the 
outpouring of the Spirit in Jerusalem with that in Caesarea (2.1-4, 
10.44-48). If baptism signifies the believing community’s welcome of 


20. See Howard Clark Kee, To Every Nation under Heaven: The Acts of the 
Apostles (NTC; Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 1997), p. 111. 

21. See the insightful discussion in Robert C. Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of 
Luke-Acts: A Literary Interpretation. Il. The Acts of the Apostles (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990), pp. 128-45. 
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new members, what of those times when the community is hesitant to 
welcome? In such cases, God himself intervenes in order to convince 
the community and its leaders that the restoration of Israel carries as its 
corollary the acceptance of all who are credentialed by their faith and 
faithfulness as ‘children of Abraham’.”* That the community of Jesus’ 
disciples is slow to accept this expansive vision of salvation not only 
within the narrative but also outside of it is evident from Acts 11.1-18, 
wherein the Cornelius episode must be repeated yet again—this time 
from Peter’s ‘converted’ perspective (cf. 15.7-9). 

Additional indications of Luke’s interest in the character of God’s 
people and the association of this interest with baptism is solidified ear- 
lier in the narrative, in 2.38-47; 8.12, 16, 35-39; and developed further 
in 16.14-15, 28-34; 19.1-7. 

Finally, as with the baptism of John so with Christian baptism, bap- 
tism is closely identified with forgiveness of sins, or ‘cleansing’. Again, 
Acts 2.38 is basic, with its transparent association of baptism and for- 
giveness. In this instance, however, these two elements are related by 
means of their mutual association with a third—namely repentance. 
Accordingly, baptism functions, on the one hand, as the medium by 
which repentance comes to expression and, on the other, as the sign that 
forgiveness has been granted.”® To put it differently, it is self-evident 
that for Luke repentance leads to forgiveness (cf. Lk. 24.47; Acts 3.19; 
5.31; 8.22; 26.18); baptism then serves a community-defining role— 
communicating on the part of the baptized an unswerving loyalty to the 
Lord and on the part of the church the full incorporation of the baptized 
into the community. Baptism is both response and gift. 

According to Luke 3, John’s baptism had already drawn on the 
tightly interwoven motifs of cleansing and moral uprightness. The Old 
Testament matrix within which one might understand the role of bap- 
tism as a medium for identity definition has thus been carefully estab- 
lished. And so we are well-prepared for the instructions of Ananias to 
Paul, according to the account in Acts 22.16: ‘Get up, be baptized and 
have your sins washed away, calling on his name!’ In this instance, the 
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rite of community incorporation appears even more stylized, with bap- 
tism said to be a ‘calling on his name’ with the effect of the washing 
away of sins. 


4. Baptism: John’s and Jesus’ 


No less than three times in the Lukan narrative, the baptisms of John 
and of Jesus are set in apposition (Lk. 3.16; Acts 1.5; 11.16). These two 
are in this way not so much contrasted as set in relation to one another. 
In fact, as we have seen, much of the substance associated with John’s 
baptism is continued in Acts, in the baptismal practices of the early 
church. It is not, for example, that John’s baptism is distinguished from 
this new form of baptism in that the latter (as opposed to the former) 
brings with it ‘forgiveness of sins’, or that one finds in the church’s rite 
an emphasis on the role of baptism in community formation unparal- 
leled in John’s baptismal ministry.** At the same time, numerous Lukan 
texts point beyond John’s baptism to a ‘something more’ associated 
with the ministry of Jesus (e.g. Lk. 3.15-18; Acts 1.4-8; 13.23-25; 19.1- 
7). As John himself makes clear in Luke’s account, his baptismal min- 
istry anticipates and prepares for that of the Messiah, so that Jesus’ 
baptism with the Spirit is seen by Luke as the full actualization of the 
promise of John’s ministry. What distinguishes the baptism of John and 
the baptism of Jesus, then, is grounded in the resurrection and ascension 
of Jesus. As a consequence of his exaltation, Jesus is the Lord in whose 
name people are to be baptized and who administers the Spirit. Baptism 
in Acts is ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ (2.38; 10.48), ‘in the name of 
the Lord Jesus’ (8.16; 19.5), ‘calling on his name’ (22.16). This 
‘name’——whether signifying Jesus’ status as ‘Lord’ or “Christ’—has 
been given Jesus by the God who raised him from the dead, and it is as 
‘Lord and Christ’ that Jesus saves those who call on his name (2.21) 
and pours out the Holy Spirit (2.33). 

If John’s baptismal ministry is fully actualized in the Spirit-baptism 
of Jesus, this means that John’s baptism is not inherently lacking, as 
though it required readministration. It means, rather, that John’s bap- 
tism had as a primary purpose the leading of persons in a christological 
direction—indeed, as it seems to have done in the case of Apollos 
(18.24-28). That it might not do so is exemplified in Acts as well, in 
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19.1-7. As Tannehill has helpfully observed, though both Apollos and 
the party of disciples in Ephesus know only the baptism of John, they 
nonetheless differ at two crucial points. First, although the Spirit is 
manifest in Apollos’s speech, these disciples at Ephesus seem alto- 
gether ignorant concerning the Holy Spirit. Secondly, even if Apollos 
knows only the baptism of John, he is nonetheless able to teach accu- 
rately concerning Jesus, whereas Paul must instruct the Ephesian disci- 
ples that John’s baptism was to have moved them along toward faith in 
Jesus. The Ephesian disciples, then, represent ‘a degenerate form of 
John’s heritage’—-degenerate because the promise of John’s baptism 
had not been realized through faith in Jesus and reception of the 
Spirit.2> The crucial implication of Luke’s narrative is that the coming 
of the Spirit must be viewed as fulfillment, so that John’s baptism and 
what it signified offer a genuine archetype and precursor of the experi- 
ence that would be enabled by the Spirit. That is, in the Spirit-baptism 
proffered by Jesus we see the divine affirmation, empowerment, and 
confirmation of the experience of the people of God to which John 
called people by way of preparation. 

It is worth mentioning more specifically that, within the narrative of 
Acts, the Spirit-baptism of Jesus provides in part a divine imprimatur of 
the missionary portfolio advanced in Acts 1.8. True, the activity of the 
Spirit in directing the mission points already in this direction. It is also 
true, though, that Luke sees the experience of Spirit-reception as proof 
that the good news has found residence among persons and in locales 
that come as a surprise to God’s people.” Luke’s dilemma is to show 
how the boundary between Jerusalem and Samaria, Jerusalem and ‘the 
end of the earth’ might be breached; the Lukan answer revolves around 
the Spirit—whose missionary presence and soteriological role is thus 
pivotal. Peter draws attention to this reality at the Jerusalem conference; 
reflecting on the theological significance of his experience with Cor- 
nelius (10.1—11.18; see esp. 11.16), he announces that the coming of the 
Spirit on Gentiles signifies God’s refusal to distinguish ‘between them 


25. Tannehill, Acts, pp. 233-34; cf. John Michael Penney, The Missionary 
Emphasis of Lukan Pnemmatology (JPTSup, 12; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1997), p. 108; William H. Shepherd, Jr, The Narrative Function of the Holy 
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26. See, e.g., Penney, Missionary Emphasis, pp. 77, 102-103; Shepherd, Narra- 
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and us’, for he cleanses their hearts (15.8-9). If this church becomes 
convinced of this divine act, what response is possible other than that 
of baptism, a rite signifying hospitable inclusion of others within the 
family of God’s people? 

Viewing Luke’s concern in this way mollifies the need to struggle 
with key texts in Acts as though they were ‘problems of consistency’. 
In our reading of Luke, we may rightly draw attention to the au- 
tonomous character of the Spirit, with the result that we should steer 
clear of imagining that Luke would allow that the church somehow 
possesses or dispenses the Spirit as the church wishes.”’ But one need 
not appeal to our ignorance of the ways of God to explain a so-called 
problem text like that relating the ministry of Philip in Samaria (8.4- 
25). Why did the Holy Spirit come upon the Samaritan believers only 
upon the arrival of Peter and John? And, in contrast to the apparent 
ideal of Acts 2.38, why are water- and Spirit-baptism segregated? Long 
regarded as an anomaly within the Lukan narrative, in fact this progres- 
sion of events is shown in 8.16 to have been regarded by Luke himself 
as an anomaly; in a parenthetical note to his audience, the narrator com- 
ments, ‘For as yet the Spirit had not come upon any of them; they had 
only been baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus’.*® Was Philip’s 
ministry deficient? This is difficult to argue, given the positive charac- 
terization of Philip and his mission within this episode, the coherence of 
Philip’s work with the programme of Acts 1.8, and the apparent lack of 
analogous problem in the subsequent narrative (8.26-40). Was the faith 
of the Samaritans inadequate? This has been argued by James Dunn”? 
—a position that deserves more positive consideration than it has 
received, but one that ultimately falters in light of the narrator’s own 
report that the Samaritans had been baptized ‘in the name of the Lord 
Jesus’ (8.16).*° Still others read this as an issue of succession and legit- 
imation from Jerusalem, as though, from Luke’s vantage point, the 


27. This point is helpfully made in Barth, Taufe, pp. 60-72; cf. Beasley-Murray, 
Baptism, p. 120; Hartman, Into the Name, pp. 134-35. 
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Holy Spirit could not be poured out except through authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Jerusalem community.*! But this view allocates to 
Jerusalem greater status than it actually possesses for Luke, whose nar- 
rative critiques the Jerusalem community for not taking seriously 
enough the implications of the programmatic 1.8.** Instead, the so- 
called delay in the outpouring of the Spirit in Samaria serves (1) to 
assist in the ‘conversion’ of Peter and John, so that they, finally, engage 
in a ministry among the Samaritans (8.25) and (2) to prepare for the 
Jerusalem Council, where it is allowed that the chasm between Jews 
and Gentiles (and thus also between Jews and Samaritans) is bridged 
ultimately by God (15.8-9). That is, the particulars of water baptism and 
Spirit-reception in 8.4-24 (1) continue to underscore the programmatic 
function of 2.38-39, while (2) providing narrative sanction, for the 
Jerusalem community especially but also for Luke’s audience, of the 
centripetal mission (which is then underscored all the more in Acts 
10.1-11.18). 

An analysis that takes seriously the status of Luke—Acts as narra- 
tive—and thus which accords privilege to narrative plot, staging and 
order—need not view the episode recounted in Acts 8.4-24 as an 
enigma, therefore. Attending as well to Luke’s narrative as discourse 
underscores further the persuasive aims of the Third Evangelist—and 
requires of us not simply that we ask what sort of information about 
(e.g.) baptism he hopes to convey. The more substantive question is, 
What does Luke expect of his audience? How does he want them to 
alter their views and practices? How has he shaped his narrative so as to 
achieve that end? Read in this light, his baptismal puzzles seem less 
puzzling. 
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5. Conclusion 


It is clear, then, that Luke’s ‘theology of baptism’ belongs to a constel- 
lation of motifs related to his larger concern with plotting the fulfill- 
ment of the divine purpose to restore Israel—and, in doing so, to 
transform Israel so that its borders are broadened in expansive ways to 
include ‘the nations’. Baptismal practices in Acts, then, must cohere 
with this purpose fundamentally, and it is the need for this coherence 
that determines the progress of baptismal practices in Luke—Acts. On 
the one hand this means that the baptism of John sets the pattern for the 
substance of how baptism will be understood within Acts, focusing, 
then, on repentance, forgiveness and community formation. ‘John’s 
baptism’ continues its importance in Acts because it is centrally focused 
on human response to the will of God. John’s baptism is also forward- 
looking, anticipating and preparing for the full realization of its promise 
following the exaltation of Jesus. This means that John’s baptism 
should lead persons in a christological direction; in the case of Apollos, 
but not in the case of the Ephesian elders, the baptism of John fulfills 
this role. On the other, within the Acts of the Apostles, water-baptism 
and Spirit-baptism are indeed correlated, but their correlation is not one 
of simple priority of order; rather, they are viewed as interrelated com- 
munity and divine responses to human repentance. As the community 
of God’s people discerns God’s acceptance of persons, they are incor- 
porated into the community through the rite of baptism, signifying for- 
giveness and acceptance. Generally, this happens as persons make 
themselves available for baptism, thus manifesting their will to (re)ori- 
ent themselves around the will of God—that is, to repent and to demon- 
strate repentance in day-to-day existence. On account of longstanding 
religio-ethnic barriers, within Acts the community is not always pre- 
pared to recognize divine acceptance of persons, however, and must be 
convinced through the divine initiative of Spirit-baptism experienced 
anachronistically. That is, when Spirit-baptism occurs in instances tem- 
porally distant from water-baptism, this manifests within the narrative a 
need on the part of the community for a metamorphosis in its under- 
standing of the divine purpose. This is clearly the case in the episodes 
involving Peter, John and the Samaritans; and Peter and the household 
of Cornelius. As Peter himself inquires, “Can anyone withhold the 
water for baptizing these persons who have received the Holy Spirit just 
as we have?’ (10.47). 


‘ONE BAPTISM’ (EPHESIANS 4.5): 
A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


Anthony R. Cross 


1. Introduction 


In the title of his The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, R.E.O. White 
made the important observation that in the New Testament baptism was 
an integral part of what has become widely termed ‘conversion-initia- 
tion’ or ‘conversion-baptism’. White believed that ‘The full rite of 
Christian initiation emerges from Luke’s account as comprising the 
hearing of the gospel, repentant acceptance of God’s word, baptism, 
reception of the Spirit, entrance to the church and to the New Age of 
eschatological fulfilment.’! He clearly sees that initiation is a process 
comprised of the aforementioned elements. “The only real question con- 
cerns the time-sequence of these events, and we are probably compli- 
cating the issue unnecessarily when we introduce a time-element where 
none intrinsically belongs.’? 

By the 1940s and 1950s some scholars had begun to move away sim- 
ply from the discussion of baptism, which was very often conducted in 
a way that detached it from the other aspects of conversion, namely 
faith, forgiveness, justification and the gift of the Spirit, to discussion of 
the more inclusive subject of Christian initiation. In this, White was 
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followed by such scholars as G.R. Beasley-Murray* and James Dunn,> 
and a growing number of other scholars,® to the point where it is now 
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widely held that in the New Testament faith, water-baptism and the gift 
of the Spirit (Spirit-baptism) formed one unified experience.’ To this 
effect, F.F. Bruce wrote: 


If it is remembered that repentance and faith, with baptism in water and 
reception of the Spirit, followed by first communion, constituted one 
complex experience of Christian initiation, then what is true of the expe- 
rience as a whole can in practice be predicated of any element in it. The 
creative agent, however, is the Spirit.8 


This suggests, then, that the New Testament writers use the device of 
metonymy. Daniel Tappeiner writes: 
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the New Testament certainly uses language which can be regarded as 
realistic, that is, language which indicates an actual ontological efficacy 
in the sacraments, yet this can be viewed as an example of spiritual 
metonymy resulting primarily from the actual historical situation. In 
baptism, for instance...[the] basic New Testament emphasis on faith as a 
response to the gospel and on faith as the fundamental instrument in 
justification precludes the need for careful, logical distinctions in regard 
to baptism. Baptism was not a subject of controversy in the early 
Church. Therefore baptism and the Lord’s Supper, rich in the basic con- 
tent of the Gospel message, served as a basis for parenetic expression 
which would be common to all in the Christian community. The inciden- 
tal nature of all the references to the sacraments not only accounts for the 
obscurity, but also accounts for the lack of precision in speaking of them. 
The fact that they occur as often as they do indicates the strong place 
they held in the common life of the early Church.” 


For generations Christians have understood conversion to be punctil- 
iar, reflected in the frequently asked question, ‘When did you become a 
Christian?’ As such, the records of conversions in the book of Acts 
have always caused many hermeneutical problems. Which is the norma- 
tive order of conversion: repentance, water-baptism, forgiveness and 
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mind are always related, though never thought of as identical or as supplements to 
one another. Faith in Christ is that which results in acceptance before God and the 
gift of God’s Spirit... baptism is the outward sign and heavenly seal of that new 
relationship established by faith...’ 
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reception of the Spirit (Acts 2.38, 41); believing, water-baptism, laying 
on of hands and reception of the Spirit (Acts 8.12-17); reception of the 
Spirit, speaking in tongues and water-baptism (Acts 10.44-48); believ- 
ing and water-baptism (Acts 16.31-33); or believing, water-baptism, 
laying on of hands, reception of the Spirit and speaking in tongues 
(Acts 19.1-6; see also 9.17-18; 22.16)? But when we recognize conver- 
sion as a process, that is conversion-initiation, such questions lose their 
relevance, as the sovereign activity of the Spirit of God is recognized 
along with the probable explanation that Luke was not concerned with 
providing a pattern of conversion-initiation.'® 

Further, when the use of metonymy is acknowledged, the absence of 
reference to one or more of these ‘aspects’ of conversion-initiation, or 
the mention of only one of them, ceases to be problematic. Discussion 
of baptism must not be isolated from its broader theological context of 
the grace of God, the death, burial and resurrection of Christ, the sover- 
eign and saving work of the Spirit,!! the content and power of the 
gospel, justification by faith, repentance, forgiveness, ecclesiology and 
the like. The wider theological context, then, of baptism must not be 
ignored. Much recent scholarship has tended towards an atomistic ap- 
proach to the theology of baptism, so much so that the teaching of the 


10. See ILH. Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian (Exeter: Paternoster 
Press, 3rd edn, 1988), pp. 198-99, who, after discussing the varied reports about the 
relation of the Spirit to baptism, writes, ‘It is clear that Luke had received several 
varying accounts of how the Spirit was received by men, but he has not tried to 
harmonize them and impose a pattern upon them... If Luke was wishing to fit the 
work of the Spirit into a pattern, he had no need to record these anomalous expe- 
riences.’ Marshall then cites Eduard Schweizer’s observation, ‘nvedpo/nvevpati- 
«6¢’, TDNT, VI, p. 414, that Luke was more concerned to stress the importance of 
faith (always) and prayer (often) than the relationship between water-baptism and 
bestowal of the Spirit. In contrast with Luke, according to Paul’s evidence baptism 
‘(as the expression of faith) was the normative rite of initiation’ (Wenham, Paul, 
p. 344). 

11. R. Schnackenburg, Baptism in the Thought of St Paul: A Study in Pauline 
Theology (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1964), p. 107, in his discussion of “The Salva- 
tion-Event at Baptism’, shows ‘That for Paul “means of salvation” in its broadest 
sense can serve as a provisional leading concept is evident from the fact that in 
some way or other all the relevant texts have to do with “salvation”, or the idea 
stands in the background’. He then proceeds to list these passages and concludes: 
‘From this point of view baptism is a completely unified entity. As there is but one 
Lord, so there is only one faith and one baptism (Eph. iv.5).’ 
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New Testament as a whole has been overlooked, and frequently deni- 
grated. Scholarship must not lose sight of the fact that there is a whole- 
ness to Scripture.!? Also, recognition of the use of metonymy by the 
New Testament writers and of conversion-initiation as a process can 
clearly help us to understand the ‘variations’ in Luke’s records of con- 
versions in the book of Acts, as well as the variations encountered in 
the ongoing experience of men and women coming to faith in Christ. 

It has become the orthodoxy of many scholars that the New Testa- 
ment reflects the existence within the primitive Church of various the- 
ologies and even practices of baptism. James Dunn, for instance, 
believes that, while Christianity was in the sphere ‘most influenced by 
[John the} Baptist’s inheritance’, that is, Jewish Christianity, this diver- 
sity was kept to a minimum, and baptism’s central emphasis was escha- 
tological. But once Christianity went beyond this, into the wider 
Hellenistic world, baptism broadened appreciably. The eschatological 
dimension diminished and was replaced by a backward look to Jesus’ 
death, becoming ‘an expression of burial with Christ’.!° A similar posi- 
tion has recently been reiterated by Lars Hartman, who examines ‘a 
variety of modes of thinking about baptism, a variety which in some 
cases was wider than was acceptable to some New Testament authors’. 
But in saying this he is not simply referring to, for example, the 
Corinthians’ practice of a ‘baptism for the dead’ (1 Cor. 15.29), for 
he also believes that there were ‘differences between the “orthodox” 
authors, e.g. between Paul and Luke’.’* However, Hartman identifies 
five ‘primitive motifs’ that he finds initially in Gal. 3.26-27 (‘one of the 


12. E.g. Marshall, Luke, p. 195: ‘In almost every record of conversion [baptism] 
is explicitly mentioned; the exceptions are Acts 2.47; 4.4; 6.7; 9.42; 11.21-24; 
13.48; 14.1, 21, 17.34, and in these cases we have to do for the most part with 
summary statements in which the interest is not in conversion as such but rather in 
the growth and spread of the church. The existing pattern of conversion shows that 
for Luke baptism was indispensable, and there is no reason to suppose that there 
was any other practice in the early church’ (italics added). See the whole of his 
discussion of baptism, pp. 195-99, and the whole of chapter 8, “What must I do to 
be saved?’, pp. 188-215. 

13. J.D.G. Dunn, Unity and Diversity in the New Testament: An Inquiry into the 
Character of Earliest Christianity (London: SCM Press, 1977), pp. 152-61, 168-73, 
quotations from pp. 157 and 172. 

14. L. Hartman, ‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: Baptism in the Early Church 
(SNTW; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1997), p. 163. 
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oldest texts of the New Testament which deals with baptism’!>) and 
which he traces throughout the New Testament books and Apostolic 
Fathers, the latter in the form of the Didache and The Shepherd of 
Hermas: the relation to Christ, the eschatological perspective, the con- 
text of preaching aimed at conversion/repentance and faith, the forgive- 
ness of sins and the gift of the Spirit.!® 

There are a number of reasons that can be adduced in support of the 
opposite view, that there was a baptismal theology held in common by 
the various New Testament authors and their churches. While Hartman 
uses these primitive motifs as evidence of points of contact among 
divergent theologies of baptism, they can equally be interpreted as evi- 
dence that there was a single theology of baptism held by the New 
Testament writers and the churches.!’ Further, given the near universal 


15. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, p. 1. 

16. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, pp. 1-3, 54-58. Another example of this way of 
seeing the ‘development’ of baptismal theology and practice within the New Testa- 
ment itself is H.D. Betz, ‘Transferring a Ritual: Paul’s Interpretation of Baptism in 
Romans 6’, in T. Engberg-Pedersen (ed.), Paul in his Hellenistic Context (SNTW; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1995), pp. 84-118 (85, 104-16), who believes that there 
are considerable differences on baptism within Paul’s letters and that there is a real 
possibility of reconstructing the development of Paul’s thought on the subject. 
Betz’s position is undermined by his assertion that Rom. 6 includes ‘a fully- 
developed doctrine of baptism’ (p. 110), for Paul’s discussion of baptism is not the 
primary focus of this section of the letter and is used to support his wider discussion 
of how the believer should ‘view sin, death, and the law’ in the light of his pre- 
ceding arguments, so J.D.G. Dunn, Romans 1-8 (WBC, 38A; Waco, TX: Word 
Books, 1988), p. 325. Cf. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, p. 52, who seems to represent 
the consensus that while Paul ‘mentions or alludes to baptism relatively often’, 
nevertheless ‘we never encounter a passage over which could be put the title “On 
Baptism” ’. 

17. To argue that the New Testament witnesses to a single baptismal theology 
and practice throughout the earliest churches is not to deny that there were excep- 
tions to this, as in baptism for the dead in Corinth, or merely to ascribe these to 
deviations from Pauline Christianity. The fact that in the second- and third-century 
baptismal theology and practice clearly developed with the introduction, for 
example, of a delay in baptism until after a period of probation, that is the 
catechumenate, the elaboration of the rite, by the restriction of the administration of 
baptism to the bishop or someone authorized by him (Ignatius, Smyrn. 8), the 
emergency baptism of babies and infant baptism, does not mean that this devel- 
opment was already taking place in the first century. For these developments briefly 
summarized, see Roy, Baptism, pp. 50-59. See also D.F. Wright, ‘The Origins of 
Infant Baptism—Child Believers’ Baptism’, S/T 40 (1987), pp. 1-23. 
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agreement that the New Testament has very little to say on baptism and 
that when mentioned it is within the context of the discussion of some 
other subject (hence its use within the context of, for instance, Pauline 
exhortation, for example, Rom. 6.1-14), then the apparent (alleged) 
developments/divergences can be explained as different emphases 
adopted by the authors relevant to the circumstances of a particular 
New Testament book and the situation of the church(es) for which it 
was written. To these can be added the recognition made by both 
Dunn" and Hartman’? that baptism was taken as a given by the writers, 
who assumed that their readers would be familiar with it and drew on 
this common experience and theology to exhort them. It is also widely 
held that the New Testament did not know any unbaptized believers”° 
(the exceptions recorded by Luke in Acts were precisely that—excep- 
tions arising from the unique situation faced by the first generation of 
Christians, some of whom had known John the Baptist’s baptism from 
their being his personal disciples).*! The conservative nature of reli- 


18. Dunn, Unity and Diversity, pp. 154-55, states that ‘baptism was already well 
established prior to Paul’s conversion...and we know of no unbaptized Christian in 
earliest Christianity’, adding, ‘though in some instances John’s baptism was deemed 
sufficient (those at Pentecost and Apollos—18.24-28)’. 

19. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, p. 1, speaks of the ‘bare fact of the baptismal rite: 
Paul takes it for granted, and its existence seems somehow to be self-evident to 
him. Other New Testament authors regard the matter in the same way.’ 

20. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 94-95: ‘It cannot be without influence. ..that 
the tradition of an administration of baptism in the earliest days of the Christian 
community is taken for granted by Paul. The Apostle himself had been baptized and 
the allusions to baptism in his letters assume that all other Christians have been 
baptized.’ And, I would contend, what was true for the Pauline letters is equally 
true of the rest of the New Testament. A more cautious position has been adopted 
by Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, pp. 29-30, who believes that while baptism was the 
normal means for entering the early Church there were early Christian circles in 
which it was not. 

21. The case that the 120 at Pentecost had been baptized in an ongoing bap- 
tismal ministry by Jesus, beyond that recorded in Jn 4.1-2, has been convincingly 
argued by R.T. France, ‘Jesus the Baptist’, in J.B. Green and M.M.B. Turner (eds.), 
Jesus of Nazareth: Lord and Christ: Essays on the Historical Jesus and New 
Testament Christology (Carlisle: Paternoster Press, 1994), pp. 94-111. See also R.E. 
Brown, The Gospel According to John (i-xii) (AB, 29; New York: Doubleday, 
1966), p. 155, and A.Y. Collins, ‘The Origin of Christian Baptism’, Studia Litur- 
gica 19.1 (1989), pp. 28-46 (36-38). For an explanation of the delay in the impar- 
tation of the Spirit in Acts 8, see Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 117-20, who, 
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gious tradition in the first century, at the very least, raises the possibility 
that there was a unified understanding of baptism in the primitive 
Church. It would appear, then, that there is as much justification to 
argue that there exists within the New Testament a single, coherent and 
discernible theology and practice of baptism than there is to argue the 
opposite view.”* Tensions will naturally exist in any ‘theology’ (sin- 
gular) of baptism precisely because of the ‘occasional’ nature of all 
New Testament references to baptism, but this is not the same thing as 
there being multiple baptismal theologies in the New Testament. To 
this can be added the testimony of Eph. 4.5 with its at first seemingly 
clear assertion that there is only one baptism. 

While many will reject this position on baptism, it is nevertheless a 
plausible interpretation, and this essay will seek to explore whether it 
might be the key to understanding the meaning of ‘one baptism’ in Eph. 
4.5 and, in the belief that theology should inform church practice, to 
examine the implications of this for baptism within the prevailing ecu- 
menical climate. 


p. 120, adds, ‘while baptism and the Spirit are set in close relation, allowance must 
always be made for the freedom of God in bestowing the Spirit’. See also F.F. 
Bruce’s explanation of the variations of pattern in Acts in his “The Holy Spirit in 
the Acts of the Apostles’, Int 27 (1973), pp. 166-83 (174-77). White, Biblical 
Doctrine, pp. 192-93, is careful to note that the ‘total event of Christian initiation 
cannot be systematised, nor its “rationale” consistently and universally defined’, 
because ‘Luke’s variety of representation faithfully reflects the variety of religious 
experience, the freedom of the Spirit which bloweth where it listeth. No order or 
pattern of actions or events can be devised which wiil infallibly bring about the 
desired spiritual result, because no sequence of experiences can be defined which 
will apply to all instances of spiritual initiation.’ 

22. On this possibility of writing a theology (singular) of baptism, it should be 
noted that tensions between the different biblical writers arise from the occasional 
nature of all the baptismal references in the New Testament and not from different 
theologies. Cf. the comments by Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, pp. 53-54, discussing 
Pauline baptismal texts: “Paul’s remarks on baptism in the specific cases are to such 
an extent adapted to particular problems and rhetorical situations that it seems wiser 
to regard the statements on baptism as variants of a view which, fundamentally, is 
relatively coherent’. I would extend this ‘relative coherence’ to all the New Tes- 
tament texts on baptism. Cf. W.F. Flemington, The New Testament Doctrine of 
Baptism (London: SPCK, 1948), p. 130: ‘There is good reason to believe that this 
substantial unity of baptismal teaching represents a common tradition of belief and 
practice, which can be most satisfactorily accounted for on the hypothesis that its 
main elements derive from Jesus himself.’ 
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2. Ephesians 4.5 


It is important first to note the immediate and broader contexts of Eph. 
4.5’s ‘one baptism’, both of which are concerned with unity. The 
immediate context is a group of seven ‘ones’ (vv. 4-6): one body, one 
Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all. The wider context is the opening of the section of the letter (vv. 
1-16) whose theme is again unity and for which vv. 4-6 is foundational 
to vv. 1-3 and 7-16.”? This section can be divided into three sections: 
vv. 1-3 is Paul’s™ appeal that the Ephesians live in a manner worthy of 
their calling and ‘maintain the unity of the Spirit’ (v. 3), followed by 
the basis on which that unity is to be realized (vv. 4-6) and the legiti- 
mate diversity of gifts within Christ’s body that will enable it to realize 
that unity (vv. 7-16). Verses 4-16 have rightly been entitled ‘Unity and 
Diversity’, in which vv. 4-6 show the unity that is ‘already existing 
and perfect’, while vv. 7-16 ‘shows how it is to be continued and 
matured’.”> According to Paul, then, unity is not something the Church 
creates but is something that already exists, hence his use of ‘maintain’ 
in v. 3, not ‘create’ or something similar. Further, within this God-cre- 
ated unity there is legitimate diversity as vv. 7-16 make clear, but it 
is important to note that baptism is not included within that legitimate 
diversity, but is, evidently, one of the foundations of the Church’s unity 
on which its diversity is grounded.” 


23. M. Barth, Ephesians: Translation and Commentary on Chapters 4-6 (AB, 
34A; New York: Doubleday, 1974), p. 467. 

24. Pauline authorship of Ephesians is accepted here, while those who regard 
the letter as deutero-Pauline and of a later date are more prone to see its position on 
baptism as a development of the earliest practice. See n. 32 below. 

25. For example, this is the heading of the section in which Ernest Best dis- 
cusses vv. 1-16 and how he describes these two sections, Ephesians, p. 356. The 
whole of his discussion is on pp. 356-72. 

26. R. Schnackenburg, The Epistle to the Ephesians: A Commentary (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1991), pp. 160-61, gives to baptism a central place in this 
section. ‘[The author of Ephesians] starts with the unity of the congregation. The 
“unity of the Spirit” mentioned in v. 3 leads to the expression “one Body and one 
Spirit”, probably a reminder of Baptism (cf. 1 Cor. 12.13). This connects with the 
idea of a calling which was already heard in v. 1b. From this calling comes the one 
hope common to all (cf. 1.18). In this way everything is based on thoughts of 
Baptism. Baptism is the origin and manifestation of church unity. The triad then 
affixed—“one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism’”—also has its Sitz im Leben here.’ 
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When it comes to v. 5, it is surprising how superficial many of the 
commentators’ remarks are. It is noted that Paul uses the masculine, 
feminine and neuter forms of cic: cig Kvptos, pia miotic, év Bantioya, 
but, given the gender of the nouns, this is no surprise. Lincoln simply 
says that this ‘gives the whole triad a ringing quality’ ,?” Schnackenburg 
refers to the ‘sonorous trinity with its change of Gender’ ,?* Hartman 
notes its ‘stylistic elegance’,”” while Best admits that ‘we cannot be 
sure that this is a deliberate artistic device and not simply a matter of 
chance brought about by the gender of the nouns’.°° While they and 
many other scholars accept that v. 5 is probably pre-Pauline material, 
and quite possibly a baptismal confession,*! this does not help us in un- 
derstanding what ‘one baptism’ means, other than the fact that it ante- 
dated Paul and was possibly part of the Church’s earliest liturgy and a 
part of one of its earliest creeds.*? 

Numerous suggestions have been made as to the meaning of ‘one 
baptism’. Following Oscar Cullmann,** J.A.T. Robinson argued that 


27. Lincoln, Ephesians, p. 239. L. Kreitzer, The Epistie to the Ephesians (Lon- 
don: Epworth Press, 1997), p. 122, suggests that the sense of Paul’s language is 
captured if we render it ‘one Lord, a single faith, a solitary baptism’. 

28. Schnackenburg, Ephesians, p. 166. 

29. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, p. 103. 

30. Best, Ephesians, p. 368. 

31. See, e.g., Lincoln, Ephesians, pp. 228-29; Best, Ephesians, pp. 358-59; 
Schnackenburg, Ephesians, pp. 160, 165-66; and E. Best’s ‘The Use of Credal and 
Liturgical Material in Ephesians’, in M.J. Wilkins and T. Paige (eds.), Worship, 
Theology and Ministry in the Early Church: Essays in Honour of Ralph P. Martin 
(JSNTSup, 87; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992), pp. 53-69 (65-66). F.F. Bruce, The 
Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984), p. 335, understands the whole of vv. 4-6 as ‘an early 
Christian credo’, a view with which J.D.G. Dunn, ‘“The Body of Christ” in Paul’, 
in Wilkins and Paige (eds.), Worship, pp. 146-62 (150), seems to agree, when he 
notes that vv. 4-6 is ‘a more formally or credally conceived unity’. 

32. If, however, Ephesians is deutero-Pauline this traditional material could be 
either pre- or post-Pauline. 

33. O. Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament (SBT, 1; London: SCM Press, 
1950), p. 23: *... according to the New Testament, all men have in principle 
received Baptism long ago, namely on Golgotha, at Good Friday and Easter. There 
the essential act of Baptism was carried out, entirely without our co-operation, and 
even without our faith. There the whole world was baptised on the ground of the 
absolutely sovereign act of God, who in Christ “first loved us” (J John 4.19) before 
we loved him, even before we believed.’ 
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this ‘one baptism’ was ‘a single, prevenient and all-inclusive baptism’ 
and traced it in every literary tradition in the New Testament, from the 
Gospels to Revelation.** However, Robinson’s position, and by exten- 
sion Cullmann’s, has been convincingly rejected by W.E. Moore, who 
demonstrated that Robinson had not considered the passages he cited in 
their contexts, failing to ignore almost completely ‘the plain emphasis 
on faith in most of them’.*> Moore noted that from Ephesus Paul had 
written about many gods and lords (1 Cor. 8.5-6), so there were many 
baptisms over against which ‘the author of “Ephesians”’ appealed to 
‘“one baptism” constituted by the Name of the One Lord’. Within this 
pluralistic society ‘““One Lord, one faith, one baptism” took [these 
readers] to a dramatic moment when they had been buried in water, 
confessing not Serapis, but Jesus, as Lord’.*° Best lists and rejects a 
number of other suggestions, beginning with a contrast to the washings 
of Qumran (cf. Heb. 6.2), the Mystery Religions or Gnosticism (Ire- 
naeus, Adv. Haer. 1.21.2). ‘One’ means neither ‘once for all’ in the 
sense of ‘unrepeatable’,*” nor that believers are all baptized with the 
same baptism. Best’s explanation is that the author of Ephesians used 
‘one baptism’ ‘because it was already present in the formula; it may 


34, J.A.T. Robinson, ‘The One Baptism as a Category of New Testament Sote- 
riology’, SJT 6 (1953), pp. 257-74, quotations from pp. 257-58. 

35. W.E. Moore, ‘One Baptism’, NTS 10 (1963-64), pp. 504-16, quotation from 
p. 515. He continued, pp. 515-16: “This is not to make the faith of believers of 
greater importance than the salvation event. But what would we know of the sal- 
vation event without the setting forth of it in word and sacrament, and without the 
faith-response which is elicited by and pledged in the sacrament? However, if it is 
not faith which constitutes the unity of the Church’s baptism, neither is it the sal- 
vation event per se. The unity derives from the One Lord, “declared” to be so in 
virtue of the salvation event, confessed in the one baptism...’ Moore’s position is 
accepted, for example, by Best, Ephesians, p. 369. 

36. Moore, ‘One Baptism’, p. 515. 

37. Cf. the many accusations of Paedobaptists against Anabaptists in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and, it must be added, contemporary Paedobap- 
tists against Baptists. On the latter, see, e.g., C. Buchanan, A Case for Infant 
Baptism (Grove Booklet on Ministry and Worship, 20; Bramcote: Grove Books, 
2nd edn, 1978), pp. 28-29, 31, and also his One Baptism Once (Grove Booklet on 
Ministry and Worship, 61; Bramcote: Grove Books, 2nd edn, 1983), pp. 18-23; 
E.M.B. Green, Baptism: Its Purpose, Practice and Power (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1987), pp. 113-26; D.F. Wright, ‘One Baptism or Two? Reflections on 
the History of Christian Baptism’, Vox Evangelica 18 (1988), pp. 7-23 (19-22). 
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have served there to preserve the formula’s symmetry’.** This rather 
weak ‘explanation’, however, divests ‘one baptism’ of any real signifi- 
cance for Paul’s assertions and presumes that he included phrases in his 
letters that have no real function. 

What then does ‘one baptism’ mean? That the meaning of é€v is 
numerical*? can be supported from its contextual link with its cognate 
évotns which is the concern of vv. 1-16. The meaning of ‘one exclu- 
sively’*° can be defended on the grounds that, if this is its meaning in 
the other six ‘ones’,*’ then ‘one baptism’ should be no exception. Fur- 
ther, Barth is surely right when he noted that all the seven nouns in vv. 
4-6 ‘are preceded by the emphatic numeral “one”’.** As David Wright 
has expressed it, ‘Paul’s undoubted meaning here is simply that the 
baptism we undergo is common to us all, as is the “one Lord”. Baptism 
is a unifying factor because each of us severally passes through it into 
the one body of Christ.’” 

But what is the meaning of Baxtiowa? Both Dunn and Best, for ex- 
ample, maintain that Bantiopwa is water-baptism, not Spirit-baptism. 
Dunn asserts that baptism’s juxtaposition to faith confirms that the 
water-rite stands with the believer’s faith rather than on the side of 
divine grace, and the first triad (v. 4) comprises God-given elements, 
the second (v. 5) contains people’s response.** Best agrees but adds 
that two baptisms, of water and Spirit, cannot be dissociated from each 


38. Best, Ephesians, p. 369. 

39. Contra Barth, Ephesians 4-6, p. 463, who believed that the seven ‘ones’ and 
four ‘alls’ ‘probably have a symbolic sense’, not a mathematical one. 

40. Cf. the discussion by K.-H. Bartels, ‘One, Once, Only: cic’, in NIDNTT, II, 
pp. 719-23. On p. 722, discussing its theological significance, Bartels writes, ‘Unity 
in the New Testament is always seen from the standpoint of Christ... The decisive 
advance in the New Testament [compared to Graeco-Roman thought and the Old 
Testament], caused by God himself, is the basing of the unity and uniqueness of 
God on the unique revelation through and in the one man Jesus Christ, the Revealer 
and Lord (Matt. 23.8ff.; 1 Cor. 8.4ff.; Eph. 4.1-16; 1 Tim. 2.5f.).’ This relation to 
Christ fits in with Best’s contention, Ephesians, pp. 358-59, that the author of 
Ephesians has inverted the first two lines of the original formula so that it begins 
with ‘body’ which suited his exposition of the body in vv. 7-16. 

41. It is the intention of the whole of this essay to argue the validity of this 
interpretation. See, for example, section 3 below. 

42. Barth, Ephesians 4-6, p. 463, italics added. 

43. Wright, ‘One Baptism or Two?’, p. 9. 

44. Dunn, Baptism, p. 162 and n. 25. 
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other.** But from the little that is said in vv. 4-6 is there a basis for this 
separation of the two baptisms? Beasley-Murray contends that ‘the New 
Testament writers...think of baptism in terms of grace and faith— 
always grace, always faith’ and adds that ‘in the Acts and Epistles bap- 
tism is the supreme moment of the impartation of the Spirit and of the 
work of the Spirit in the believer’.*° From what we have noted about the 
use of metonymy there seems little reason why év Bartiowa cannot 
have meant the whole conversion-initiation process by which all be- 
lievers have entered the body of Christ through the sovereign work of 
the Spirit. It is increasingly recognized by New Testament scholars and 
historians who have written on the subject that the New Testament 
knows only such a baptism as this,*” and this goes a long way in sup- 
porting this interpretation of ‘one baptism’. Again as Beasley-Murray 
has said, ‘Both Paul and the author of Acts recognized the work of the 


45. Best, Ephesians, p. 369. Cf. also Barth, Ephesians 4-6, p. 469. 

46. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 278 and 275 respectively. See the whole of 
his discussion of ‘Baptism and the Spirit’, pp. 275-79. Cf. also H.W. Robinson, 
Baptist Principles (London: Carey Kingsgate Press, 3rd edn, 1960), p. 25: ‘...when 
we speak of Believers’ Baptism, we mean that baptism in the Spirit of God, of 
which water baptism is the expression. We can hardly exaggerate the importance of 
this experience as the common bond in the fellowship of New Testament Chris- 
tianity.’ See also p. 68: “Baptism, in its New Testament context, is always a baptism 
of the Spirit’. Also White, Biblical Doctrine, p. 98: ‘In Jesus’ experience water- 
baptism proved to be Spirit-baptism, not only coincident in time but causally 
related... Henceforth, true baptism is inseparable from the gift of the Spirit: that is 
the measure of the change Christ’s baptism wrought in biblical initiation.’ See also 
p. 190: ‘For the first apostles the baptism in water and with the Spirit had been 
separated in time: for most Christians, as for Jesus, they would be simultaneous’. 
However, he is careful not to give the impression that the rite of baptism conveys 
the gift of the Spirit for which is required the ‘hearing of faith’ (Gal. 3.2) (p. 204), 
rather the rite’s effectiveness comes from the fact that it is ‘faith-baptism’ (p. 226, 
cf. pp. 275-76). Also on the relation between baptism and the gift of the Spirit, see 
pp. 315-17. 

47. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 274, writes: ‘It goes without saying that this 
theology of faith and baptism, which is found throughout the New Testament, has 
been constructed by the Apostolic writers on the presupposition that baptism is 
administered to converts’. He then proceeds, n. 2, to list 14 eminent Paedobaptist 
scholars who also acknowledge this point. This was written in 1962, since when 
many more have done so. See his further discussion of this point on pp. 307-11, and 
also the comment by Wright, ‘Origins of Infant Baptism’, p. 3, writing 25 years 
later, that ‘among New Testament scholars the view is increasingly widespread that 
infant baptism was not practised in the New Testament Churches’. 
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Spirit before baptism, in baptism and after baptism, precisely as they 
saw the Spirit at work before conversion, in conversion and after con- 
version. We must beware of exaggerating distinctions in the various 
stages of what the New Testament writers probably saw as a unitary 
process.’*® Bruce similarly believed that it was beside the point to ask 
whether this ‘one baptism’ was in water or in the Spirit, for ‘it is Chris- 
tian baptism—baptism “into the name of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 8.16; 
19.5; cf. 1 Cor. 1.13-15)—which indeed involved the application of 
water, as John’s baptism had done, but (as its inauguration on the day 
of Pentecost indicates) was closely associated with the gift of the 
Spirit’.? As such we can agree with Schnackenburg who believes that 
the triad ‘is unmistakably related to the event of Baptism in which all 
catechumen confess one Lord, proclaim their common faith in this one 
confession and then receive the one, for all alike, often joint Baptism’ .*° 

Again, the broader context of 4.5 within the whole letter can help us 
interpret the meaning of ‘one baptism’. Many have seen Ephesians as 
either a baptismal homily or containing parts of a baptismal liturgy.>! 
Though Hartman cannot go so far as this, he nevertheless states ‘that 
the letter takes into account that the addressees are ex-Gentiles [sic] 
who are now Christians...the letter moves in the dynamic sphere of the 
readers’ transition into the church, a transition in which baptism was 


certainly decisive’.** Hartman is one of the many who do not accept 


48. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 96. 

49. Bruce, The Epistles, pp. 336-37. As far as the exegesis of Ephesians is con- 
cerned, Bruce claims that no more than this needed to be said on the relationship of 
water baptism to Spirit baptism. He noted how James Dunn minimizes the relation 
of the two even to the point of saying that they remained distinct and even anti- 
thetical, yet he agrees that water baptism ‘symbolizes the spiritual cleansing which 
the Spirit brings’ (Dunn, Baptism, pp. 227-28). Bruce, The Epistles, p. 337 n. 17, 
observes that baptism was regularly followed (Acts 2.38; 8.14-17; 19.5-6) or even 
preceded (Acts 10.44-48) by the gift of the Spirit, though 8.14-17’s time lag is 
anomalous and required special explanation, such as that provided by G.W.H. 
Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit: A Study in the Doctrine of Baptism and Confirmation 
in the New Testament and the Fathers (London: Longmans, Green, 1951), pp. 70- 
72 and passim. 

50. Schnackenburg, Ephesians, p. 166. 

51. See the discussions of this as a possibility, both for and against, in, for 
example, W.G. Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 17th edn, 1975), p. 356; Lincoln, Ephesians, p. xl; Best, Ephesians, pp. 71- 
72. 

$2. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, p. 103. 
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Pauline authorship of Ephesians, yet he believes it stands in the ‘wider 
ideological context’ of the Pauline tradition. The admonition of Eph. 
4.3 is to ‘maintain the unity of the Spirit’ which is, he believes, 
‘effected or constituted by the one Spirit of God’, a topic with which 
Paul has dealt at length in 1 Corinthians 12-14, ch. 12 also developing 
the idea of the body (cf. Eph. 4.4’s ‘There is one body’). Hartman states 
that it is therefore reasonable that the belief expressed in 1 Cor. 12.13 
was known in Pauline communities.*? 

Further, the writer’s language of ‘sealing’ is widely accepted as bap- 
tismal,** so long as ‘the seal of the Spirit’ is taken to mean baptism of 
the Spirit, ‘to which in the conversion-initiation process baptism in wa- 
ter was the reverse side of the coin, an expression of the faith to which 
God gives the Spirit’.*> When conversion and initiation are ‘seen as one 
complex, in which baptism expressed this faith-union with Christ, and 
therefore it is unnecessary to attempt to divorce completely the expres- 
sion from the spiritual reality expressed’, it is possible to see 2.5-6 as 
related, but not restricted to baptism.>° Further, 4.22 contains an indis- 
putable baptismal reference, though again it must not be restricted to 
the baptismal setting.*” Here the emphasis lies with the believer putting 
off the old self in baptism, thereby indicating the subjects of this ‘one 
baptism’. It is recognition of this, that believers were those baptized, 
which makes the baptismal experience the ground for ethical exhorta- 
tion. This is further supported by 5.14b, ‘Wake up, O sleeper, rise from 
the dead, and Christ will shine on you’, which shows that 


baptism...signified a movement from the sleep of spiritual death into the 
light of life in response to the divine call. Both divine initiative and 
human effort are represented in their conversion-initiation according to 
these lines. There was the call that broke in upon them in the first place, 
demanding a response (cf. also 1.18; 4.1); there was the response of turn- 
ing away from the sleep and death of the old life; and there was the gra- 
cious and powerful light of Christ that came to them in that response.”® 


53. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, p. 104. 

54. Contra, e.g., Dunn, Baptism, pp. 69-70, and M. Barth, Ephesians: Introduc- 
tion, Translation, and Commentary on Chapters 1-3 (AB, 34; New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1974), pp. 135-43. 

55. Lincoln, Ephesians, p. 40. See also Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 174; 
Lampe, Seal, p. 5. 

56. Lincoln, Ephesians, pp. 90-91. This is contra Dunn, Baptism, pp. 160-61. 

57. So Lincoln, Ephesians, pp. 272, 284. 

58. Lincoln, Ephesians, p. 332, italics added. This was the point so clearly made 
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In 5.26,°° ‘the washing of water’ is unlikely to have been understood as 
anything other than a reference to the baptismal experience, as in Acts 
22.16, and in a similar way to 1 Cor. 6.11, which probably alludes to 
baptism, as does Heb. 10.22. The noun translated ‘washing’ occurs 
elsewhere only in Titus 3.5, where the reference is to Christian initia- 
tion ‘in which the bestowal of the Spirit and baptism in water play a 
central part—the baptism involving not only the external washing but 
the inward and spiritual grace which it signifies’ .©! 

All this clearly has implications for Eph. 4.5, for ‘the writer has the 
beginning of the Christian life of the addressees in mind’. Hartman links 
the seven elements in vv. 4-6 in the following way: 


by Emil Brunner in his The Divine~-Human Encounter (London: SCM Press, 1944), 
see esp. pp. 128-47. 

59. A. Van Roon, The Authenticity of Ephesians (NovTSup, 39; Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1974), p. 306, believes that 5.26 refers to the sacrament of baptism and that 
the ‘one baptism’ of 4.5 ‘is the baptism in which all the faithful partake. And, 
because there is but one baptism and because the ecclesia is a unity (Ev o@ya), he 
can, in 5.26, speak of baptism as a single event that embraces the entire ecclesia.’ 
See also p. 310. This interpretation of 4.5 was also held by F.W. Grosheide, De 
Brief van Paulus aan de Efeziérs (Kampen: Kok, 1960): ‘There is only one baptism 
which is received by many (perhaps a number of persons simultaneously). All the 
members of the congregation are baptized in the same manner, and we may well 
assume, after or in connection with the same sermonic elucidation,’ cited by 
W. Hendrickson, Ephesians (London: Banner of Truth, 1972), p. 187, though he 
does not give a page reference to Grosheide. Best, Ephesians, p. 369, rejects the 
views of both Van Roon and Grosheide. 

60. So Lincoln, Ephesians, p. 375. On 1 Cor. 6.11, Beasley-Murray, Baptism, 
pp. 162-67, agrees, but G.D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), pp. 246-47, sees only the possibility of an indirect 
allusion, as does Dunn, Baptism, pp. 120-23, while C.K. Barrett, The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (BNTC; London: A. & C. Black, 2nd edn, 1971), p. 141, is less 
uncertain, seeing it as probable. On Heb. 10.22 as a possible allusion to baptism, 
see D. Guthrie, Hebrews (TNTC; Leicester: IVP, 1983), p. 214, who recognizes the 
difficulties of such a position, while it is accepted by Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 
247-50; F.F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1964), pp. 250-51; and W.L. Lane, Hebrews 9-13 (WBC, 47B; Waco, TX: Word 
Books, 1991), p. 287. 

61. Bruce, The Epistles, p. 388. Bruce also draws attention to the parallel in 
Acts 22.16, and the similar emphasis in | Pet. 3.21. 
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When the addressees became Christians, the one God ‘called’ them, and 
their answer was faith, in which they submitted to the one Lord, Christ. 
So they are also addressed in the letter opening, namely as ‘the faithful 
in Christ Jesus’ (1.1). This entrance into the Christian community had a 
ritual side, baptism, and both the context and the Pauline background 
indicate the writer’s belief that this baptism was a baptism into the one 
body of Christ, in which the one Spirit is at work. The unity of the bap- 
tism thus seems to depend on the fact that it is a baptism into the one 
Christ; if this is so, the text does not refer to a situation in which people 
consider being re-baptised. The people who are unified by these factors 
also have a common hope, which is the eschatological goal of the call, 
but of which the Spirit is also a bond. Finally, in this whole process the 
one God is at work, who is above all and through all and in all. Thus all 
the factors of unity are ultimately founded on the unity of God and are 
placed in the same wide, theocentric perspective which surrounds salva- 
tion according to 1.3-14; 2.4-10; 3.14-21 82 


If we can detect the use of metonymy in Eph. 4.5, are there other ex- 
amples of it in the New Testament? Probable candidates are 1 Cor. 
12.13, Gal. 3.27-28° and Mt. 28.19. The two Pauline passages stress 
that ‘all’ Christians have been so baptized, while Mt. 28.19 presupposes 
that disciples were made through ‘baptism’ and ‘teaching’. The asso- 
ciation of water- and Spirit-baptism in 1 Cor. 12.13 by many commen- 
tators® has been severely criticized by James Dunn and Gordan Fee. 
While the primary reference is clearly to Spirit-baptism, there seems 
to be no strong reason to doubt that the Corithians would also have 
recalled their water-baptism,®’ particularly if these elements were not 


62. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, p. 104, italics his. 

63. Commenting on Eph. 4.5 and its relation to these two passages, Flemington, 
Baptism, p. 64, writes, ‘The link between baptism and “unity” in this passage is 
thoroughly Pauline’. Wright, ‘One Baptism or Two?’, pp. 8-9, similarly links these 
three passages and adds 1 Cor. 1.13, as does Van Roon, Authenticity, p. 310, who 
also adds 1 Cor. 10.2. 

64. This, of course, gains in significance if we accept the authenticity of Mt. 
28.19, on which see Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 77-92; R.T. France, Matthew 
(TNTC; Leicester: IVP, 1985), pp. 414-15; D.A. Carson, Matthew (Expositor’s 
Bible Commentary, 8; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1984), pp. 595-98; D.A. Hagner, 
Matthew 14-28 (WBC, 33B; Waco, TX: Word Books, 1995), pp. 886-88. 

65. E.g. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 167-71, see esp. pp. 169-70; Barrett, 
First Corinthians, pp. 288-89. 

66. Dunn, Baptism, pp. 127-31, e.g. p. 129: ‘Paul is thinking of baptism in the 
Spirit; he is not speaking about water at all’; Fee, First Corinthians, pp. 603-606, 

67. E.g. Wenham, Paul, p. 346 n. 26, ‘I take it that Paul is referring to water (or 
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just closely associated within the conversion-initiation process, as the 
New Testament texts clearly witness (most explicitly in Jn 3.5; Acts 
2.38), but also in time, that is, immediate baptism. 

In a similar way to Eph. 4.1-16, 1 Cor. 12.12-14 discusses the body 
of Christ in terms of unity and diversity, and in both passages baptism’s 
place is within the Church’s unity.® Paul clearly speaks of being ‘bap- 
tized into Christ’ (Rom. 6.3; Gal. 3.27) and ‘putting on Christ’ (Rom. 
13.14; Gal. 3.27), but 1 Cor. 12.13 makes explicit the Spirit’s part in 
this experience. Ephesians 4.3 exhorts its readers to “keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace’. This ‘unity of the Spirit’ is the unity of 
the body of Christ into which the people of Christ are brought by his 
Spirit because ‘there is one body and one Spirit’ (Eph. 4.4). In Gal. 3, 
the 6oot (as many as) of v. 27 parallels v. 26’s mavtec (all), the two 
being synonymous,”! therefore, ‘you are all sons of God...All of you 
who were baptized...’”” 


water and Spirit) baptism in texts such as 1 Cor 6.11; 12.13, not just to baptism in 
the Spirit ... Even if the texts themselves do only refer to Spirit baptism, there is no 
question that Pauline baptism involved water.’ Cf. also p. 230, ‘It is baptism that 
brings people “into Christ” and “into the body” and that is associated with the 
working and giving of the Spirit (Rom 6.3; 1 Cor 12.13)’. 

68. While this is clearly implied by the accounts in Acts (e.g. 2.38, 41; 8.12; 
16.15, 33; 22.16), it has rarely been explicitly acknowledged. But see, e.g., G.R. 
Beasley-Murray, ‘The Sacraments’, Frat. 70 (October 1948), pp. 3-7 (4), ‘...the 
New Testament knows nothing of postponing a baptism after conversion. Every 
recorded baptism takes place immediately upon profession of faith...’; Green, 
Evangelism, p. 185; R. Brow, ‘Go Make Learners’: A New Model for Discipleship 
in the Church (Wheaton: Harold Shaw, 1981), e.g. pp. 31, 33, 36; Roy, Baptism, 
p. 50. 

69. Fee, First Corinthians, p. 603, ‘[v. 12] further explains the presupposition 
“the body is one’”’. 

70. F.F. Bruce, Paul: Apostle of the Free Spirit (Exeter: Paternoster Press, 
1977), p. 430. Here, Bruce believed that the sealing of the Spirit (cf. 2 Cor. 1.22; 
Eph. 4.30) probably coincided with the occasion indicated by 1 Cor. 12.13. Cf. pp. 
433-34. 

71. So Longenecker, Galatians, pp. 154-55. 

72. Dunn, Baptism, p. 109, believes that BantiCeo8at cig Xptotdv here ‘is 
simply a metaphor drawn from the rite of baptism to describe the entry of the 
believer into Christian experience—or, more precisely, the entry of the believer into 
the spiritual relationship of the Christian with Christ, which takes place in 
conversion-initiation’. Bruce, Galatians, p. 185, disagrees believing ‘it is difficult to 
suppose that the readers would not have understood it as a statement about their 
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Another example of metonymy is surely 1 Pet. 3.21’s ‘This water— 
or baptism, which corresponds to it—now saves you as well. [Baptism 
is] not the removal of the filth of the flesh, but an appeal to God out of a 
good conscience. [It saves you] through the raising of Jesus Christ.’” It 
is union with the resurrected Christ that saves (cf. 1 Pet. 1.3), a point 
made by Paul using baptism as an analogy in Rom. 6.4-11 and Col. 
2.12.4 In short, baptism here stands for everything implied in the 
gospel. The fact must never be lost sight of that in the primitive Church 
baptism was an integral part of the gospel.” It was a part of the earliest 
kerygma’”® and was the appointed response of faith to the gospel.” 


initiatory baptism in water “into the name of the Lord Jesus” (that Paul’s converts 
were so baptized is a reasonable inference from 1 Cor. 1.13...)’. In this, Bruce is 
followed by Longenecker, Galatians, p. 155: ‘éBantio8nte (“you have been bap- 
tized”) undoubtedly refers to Christian baptism, i.e., immersion in water, for this is 
the uniform meaning of the term in Paul (cf. Rom 6.3; 1 Cor 13-17; 12.13; 15.29), 
with the single exception...{ of (1 Cor. 10.2)], though even there the term is used of 
something that is similar in character and significance to Christian baptism’. 

73. J.R. Michaels’s translation, J Peter (WBC, 49; Waco, TX: Word Books, 
1988), pp. 194-95; see his discussion pp. 213-18. For example, pp. 217-18, 
‘Whether Peter is characterizing Christian baptism as an “appeal” or as a “pledge”, 
he clearly views it as an act directed from human beings to God...not as God’s act 
toward them. How is it, then, that baptism “saves”? Probably in much the same 
sense in which Jesus says on several occasions in the Gospels, “Your faith has 
saved you”... A purist might properly insist that only God “saves”, but salvation 
can be associated either with the divine initiative or the human response. The two 
parenthetical phrases set off by o¥...GAAG not only define baptism for Peter, but 
qualify his statement that baptism “saves”. Although it does not wash away sins, it 
“saves” those with a “good conscience” by appealing on their behalf to God the 
only Savior.’ 

74. So P.H. Davids, The First Epistle of Peter (NICNT; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1990), p. 144. 

75. Flemington, Baptism, p. 124, who described baptism (and the eucharist) as a 
‘Sacrament of the Gospel’ (italics his). A. Schlatter, The Church in the New 
Testament (ET; London: SPCK, 1955), p. 26, described the typical apostolic sermon 
as ‘a baptismal sermon’, cited with approval by Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 99. 

76. White, Biblical Doctrine, p. 139: ‘...in their [John the Baptist, Peter and 
Philip] presentation of the gospel baptism was preached—was part of the message 
to be presented, expounded, understood and obeyed, in closest accord with the 
commission to the church by the ascending Lord’; also pp. 270-71; Beasley- 
Murray, ‘Baptism, Wash’, p. 146: ‘Baptism seems to have accompanied the 
proclamation of the gospel from the beginning of the church’s mission (Acts 2)’. 

77. White, Biblical Doctrine, pp. 180-81: ‘The usual mode of expression of this 
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This interpretation of ‘one baptism’ gains in weight the more recogni- 
tion is given to conversion-initiation as the New Testament pattern. 
Therefore, the interpretation of Eph. 4.5 proposed here is seen as at 
least one possible interpretation among what has to be admitted is a 
number of viable alternatives. 


3. Some Hermeneutical Issues Relating 
to Ephesians 4.5’s ‘One Baptism’ 


The contemporary application of the study of baptism in the New Tes- 
tament necessarily has to wrestle with a series of issues addressed by 
the discipline of hermeneutics. Throughout the history of the Church 
there are, broadly speaking, two approaches. There is the position that 
believes that contemporary practice has to be faithful to Scripture alone, 
and that which recognizes the dual sources of Scripture and tradition. 
However, even the most cursory knowledge of Church history and 
hermeneutics shows that this is a vast oversimplification, and that even 
those who maintain the former position have had their own traditions 
that have greatly influenced their theology. The former position is per- 
haps represented by the hermeneutical position adopted by Klein, 
Blomberg and Hubbard, who believe that ‘Properly informed, readers 
may not discover meaning unrelated to the intention of the author or 
the historical meaning of the texts to be interpreted’.’* Here, the goal 
is author/text centred, and historical, grammatical, literary and cultur- 
al methods predominate.”” The latter position can be represented by 


intellectual and moral response to the church’s witness is by baptism in water, 
which is everywhere assumed. Thus repentance-belief-baptism is the way of initia- 
tion for all. In every baptism which Luke records belief, hearing or repentance is 
expressly mentioned as the concomitant of the rite, and always prior in time.’ See 
also pp. 273-74. 

78. W.W. Klein, C.L. Blomberg and R.L. Hubbard, Jr, Introduction to Biblical 
Interpretation (Dallas: Word Books, 1993), p. 139. 

79. Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard, Introduction, p. 118. On p. 120 they defend 
their position: “We seek to be conservative in retaining what the biblical texts 
actually mean, rather than imposing modern (and perhaps alien) meanings upon 
them. Then we seek imagination and relevance in finding significance and appli- 
cation for biblical principles’ (italics theirs). Cf. White, Biblical Doctrine, p. 101 
n. 2: ‘It is illegitimate (i) to interpret a passage in the light of a problem not present 
in the writer’s or original Narrator’s mind; (ii) to import later theological concep- 
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Morgan and Barton, for whom the ruling out of the possibility of dis- 
covering new meanings in a text is stifling.*° Clearly, those who favour 
the latter approach will find less difficulty in accepting later develop- 
ments in theology and practice than those who subscribe to the former 
position. 

It is clear from history that various Christian traditions have come to 
understand the various baptismal texts in different ways, imposing their 
communities’ practice on the text and reading them in that light. What 
is certain is that these various church traditions have decided what these 
relevant texts will mean for them.®! I believe that both Paedobaptist and 
Credobaptist®? communities are equally guilty of this.® This is equally 
clear amongst, for example, evangelical writers who share many of the 
same presuppositions. For example, G.W. Bromiley has written, 


Quite apart from the external evidence, the New Testament itself offers 
plain indications that the children of Christians are regarded as members 
of the divine community just as the children of Old Testament Israel 


tions into a passage (or event) without first proving them to be contemporary and 
relevant...’ 

80. R. Morgan and J. Barton, Biblical Interpretation (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1988), p. 182. 

81. Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard, Introduction, pp. 139-40. 

82. The reasons for the adoption of the terminology of Credobaptists is well- 
presented by Roy, Baptism, pp. 11-12, and is used here synonymously with 
believer-baptist. 

83. For example, while there are a good number of British Anglicans who 
criticize the practice of indiscriminate infant baptism, so Buchanan, A Case, pp. 30- 
31, and especially his earlier Baptismal Discipline (Grove Booklets on Ministry and 
Worship, 3; Bramcote: Grove Books, 2nd edn, 1974), there are also those who 
reject the practice altogether in favour of believer’s baptism, so A. Wright, ‘A 
Parish Priest Looks at Infant Baptism’, in C. Owen (ed.), Reforming Infant Baptism 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1990), pp. 19-48, e.g. p. 38: °...an independent 
enquirer, reading the New Testament, but also learning Anglican doctrine, is most 
likely to conclude that we have a classic case of people using the same language, 
but investing it with entirely different meanings’. However, Paedobaptists are not 
alone in criticizing their own practice. For criticisms of the Baptist position, see, 
e.g., R.E.O. White, ‘Baptism: The Domestic Debate’, Frat. 118 (October 1960), pp. 
14-17 (14, 16), and also his Biblical Doctrine, pp. 279-80, 295; Beasley-Murray, 
Baptism, p. 391: ‘A call for reform according to the Word of God has to be heeded 
first by those who issue it. In this connection there is room for improvement in our 
own administration of the rite of initiation.’ For the ways in which Beasley-Murray 
applies this, see pp. 393-95. 
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were. In these circumstances the inference of an accepted practice of in- 
fant baptism is undoubtedly legitimate if not absolutely or bindingly so. 


George Beasley-Murray, however, disagrees: 


It is not only that the New Testament is silent on the practice of infant 
baptism, but that the thought and practice of the primitive communities, 
as reflected in the New Testament documents, appear to be contrary to 
the ideas and practices that accompany infant baptism in the later 
Churches.*4 


Aware of this, Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard address a series of nine 
questions to the text in order to determine ‘whether the application for 
us today will come by preserving unchanged the specific elements of 
the passage or whether we will have to identify broader principles that 
suggest unique applications for new contexts’. The most directly rele- 
vant of the questions are the first, third, fourth and seventh.® First, 
‘Does the text present a broad theological or moral principle or does it 
give a specific manifestation of such a principle, which Scripture else- 
where embodies in one or more different forms?’ If the assertion that 
the New Testament knows only the baptism of believers is correct and 
that it formed an integral part of the conversion-initiation process, then 
this reinforces my contention concerning ‘one baptism’. 

Secondly, ‘Does subsequent revelation limit the application of a par- 
ticular passage even if the book in which it appears does not?’ Within 
the bounds of the New Testament canon this is not the case, as all de- 
velopments in baptismal theology and practice came later. The most 


84. See G.W. Bromiley, Children of Promise: The Case for Baptizing Infants 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1979), p. 4, and Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 352. 
These two examples are used by Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard, Introduction, pp. 
140-41. 

85. Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard, Introduction, pp. 410-21, quotation from pp. 
410-11. To each of these questions will be added comments that, I believe, are 
pertinent to the subject of this paper. The other questions are: ‘Does the larger con- 
text of the book in which the passage appears limit the application in any way or 
does it promote a more universal application?... Are cultural conditions mentioned 
in Scripture or assumed by its authors that make it inappropriate always to apply a 
given text in the same way?... Is the particular cultural form expressed in the 
biblical text present today, and if so does it have the same significance as it did 
then?...Is the command or application at variance with standard cultural norms of 
the day?... Does the passage contain an explicit or implicit condition that limits its 
application?’ 
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significant development was clearly the introduction of infant baptism, 
the first undisputed reference to which is to be found in Tertullian’s De 
Baptismo 18 at the turn of the second and third century, and it is a prac- 
tice of which he disapproves.®° The question that arises from this and 
other developments is, how legitimate were they? Given baptism’s in- 
clusion in the series of seven ones in Eph. 4.4-6, if we allow that one of 
the seven can legitimately be developed, then the remaining six are 
equally open to development. But throughout its history, the Church has 
constantly resisted such developments. For instance, it has been con- 
tended that ‘the body of Christ’, that is, the universal Church,®’ with a 
few exceptions usually regarded as heterodox, has always maintained 
that it is one. The classic example of this resistence, however, is the 
patristic Church’s struggle to defend the doctrine of the trinity. 

Thirdly, ‘Is the specific teaching “contradicted” elsewhere in ways 
that show it was limited to exceptional situations?’ Often it has been 
claimed that the New Testament knows only believer’s baptism because 
of the missionary situation in which the early Church lived,®* yet it must 
be argued that the Church is always in a missionary situation, both to 


86. See P. Bradshaw, Early Christian Worship: A Basic Introduction to Ideas 
and Practice (London: SPCK, 1996), p. 31. Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradition 21.4’s 
reference to ‘little children’ is taken by D.F. Wright, ‘Origins of Infant Baptism’, 
p. 4, to reflect the Church of Rome’s practice of baptizing both children and babies 
c. 180 CE, though it was written c. 215. But this dating is much disputed and some 
scholars believe it to be a composite document reflecting material from the second 
to fourth century (see Bradshaw, Early Christian Worship, pp. 15-16), and therefore 
not reliable information on baptismal practice in the second century. 

87. While it is true that many churches have viewed themselves as the only true 
church (e.g. the Roman Catholic Church, as reflected in the bull Unam Sanctum of 
1302: ‘One holy Catholic and also apostolic Church we are compelled by faith to 
believe in and to hold to...outside of which there is neither salvation nor remission 
of sins... Which Church represents one mystic body whose head is Christ... In this 
there is one lord, one faith, one baptism...’; see G.R. Elton [ed.], Renaissance and 
Reformation 1300-1648 [New York: Macmillan, 3rd edn 1976], p. 3), they have 
nevertheless believed that there is only one universal Church (for example, the 
Nicene Creed, which is widely recognized by the main Christian churches as at 
least an adequate summary of Christian belief: ‘We believe in one holy catholic and 
apostolic Church’). 

88. E.g. C. Buchanan, ‘Infant Baptism—the Atomised Sacrament’, in C. Owen 
(ed.), Reforming Infant Baptism (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1990), pp. 51-63 
(51): ‘The church in the New Testament practised a baptism of initiation which was 
fundamentally missionary’. 
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those outside the orbit of the Church and those within that orbit, such 
as unbelieving partners of believers and children who have as yet not 
come to faith (cf. 1 Cor. 7.14). If we reject the notion of the corpus 
Christianum, or the equivalence of the Church to the State, then the 
perpetual missionary situation of the Church is more easily recog- 
nized. 

Finally, ‘Is the rationale for the application rooted in a creation ordi- 
nance, in the character of God, or in part of his redemptive plan for 
humanity?’ Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard note, and I must agree, that 
baptism falls into the latter category (they cite Gal. 3.27-28 as an exam- 
ple) and was part of the gospel (cf. Acts 2.38 etc.). They submit that 


Baptism reflected an outward, liberating rite for women... putting them 
on equal public footing with men in a way that the corresponding Old 
Testament initiation ritual of circumcision could not. So, too, at the very 
least, the Church of Jesus Christ should seek outward, public signs to 
affirm the full equality of the sexes and also of races and classes. 


Another important hermeneutical principle that has particular rele- 
vance to the interpretation of baptismal texts in the New Testament is 
that ‘the clear, direct and didactic passages are to be used to interpret 
the obscure, incidental and figurative passages’.°! This applies to Eph. 
4.5’s one baptism, when it is accepted that New Testament baptism was 
an integral part of the conversion-initiation process. 


4. The Challenge of Ephesians 4.5 to the Church Today 


Beasley-Murray has written, 


The first thought that leaps to the mind when reading Eph. 4.4-6, from 
the point of view of our interest in the doctrine of baptism, is the dignity 
and importance accorded to baptism in virtue of its inclusion in this 
enumeration of the great ‘unities’ of our Faith.” 


89. It is perhaps not without significance that all state-churches, be they Church 
of England, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed or Orthodox, are all paedobap- 
tist. 

90. Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard, Introduction, pp. 417-418, italics added. 

91. Tappeiner, ‘Hermeneutics’, p. 44 (see the whole of his article on this 
subject, pp. 40-52). Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 126, agrees: ‘...it is preferable to 
interpret obscure passages in the light of the clear than to proceed vice versa’. 

92. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 199. Cf. the comment by Flemington, Baptism, 
p. 64, to the same effect: “When we take full account of each member of this 
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However, such cannot be said of baptism much beyond the first cen- 
tury, for, while Eph. 4.5 states that there is only ‘one baptism’, there is 
in the Church today ‘two baptisms, one for infants and the other for 


confessors of faith’.?3 


From its beginnings the Church has vigorously contended for mono- 
theism™ and the oneness of the Church,” which cover six of the seven 
‘ones’, but, strangely, not for the oneness of baptism,” and this despite 
the widespread belief that baptism lies behind the earliest and some of 
the most important of the Church’s creeds that are recognized by all the 
major Christian traditions.’ 


significant sequence, there will seem perhaps no other passage in the whole New 
Testament that speaks more eloquently of all that baptism meant to a first century 
Christian.’ 

93. Beasley-Murray, Baptism Today and Tomorrow, p. 158. R.P. Martin, The 
Worship of God: Some Theological, Pastoral, and Practical Reflections (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), p. 142, refers to ‘two quite diverse modes and theologies 
of initiation to that “one body”’. The actual fact of the matter, however, is that there 
are multiple forms of baptismal theology and practice in both paedobaptist and 
credobaptist traditions. 

94. Cf. the many christological and trinitarian controversies, and the claims of 
the uniqueness of Christianity over against other religions. 

95. Though in the major schisms throughout the history of the Church, both 
sides have usually claimed that they represented the true Church while their oppo- 
nents were outside of it. Frequently, such disputes have boiled down to the issue of 
who was the real Church: this can be seen, for example, in the Donatist controversy 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, between the Roman Catholics and Protestantism 
since the sixteenth century, between the Anabaptists and the Magisterial Reformers 
in the sixteenth century, when baptism has often been the flashpoint. 

96. D.F. Wright, ‘Scripture and Evangelical Diversity with Special Reference to 
the Baptismal Divide’, in P.E. Satterthwaite and D.F. Wright (eds.), A Pathway into 
the Holy Scripture (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), pp. 257-75 (270), seems to be 
making a similar point when he writes, ‘Is Jesus Christ the only Saviour of sinful 
humanity, or is it conceivable that the “one God and Father of us all” of Ephesians 
4 will be sundered from the “one Lord”, “one Spirit, one faith, one hope” of 
Ephesians 4, let alone from its “one body, one baptism’? 

97. Many of the confessional declarations in the New Testament letters are 
thought to have originally been baptismal confessions, for example, Rom. 10.9; 
Phil. 2.6-11; Col. 1.13-20; 1 Pet. 3.21-22, and that the later creeds developed from 
them. See D.F. Wright, ‘Creeds, Confessional Forms’, in R.P. Martin and P.H. 
Davids (eds.), Dictionary of the Later New Testament and its Developments 
(Leicester: IVP, 1997), pp. 255-60 (256): ‘baptism was indubitably a central con- 
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What then is the way forward? A number of approaches have been 
offered.°® 

1. The commonest positions adopted over the centuries have proba- 
bly been the diametrically opposed viewpoints of Paedobaptism or 
Antipaedobaptism.” This has led to the persecution and even execution 
of those who were considered to have been ‘re-baptized’,’” though 
Anabaptists and Baptists have always strongly rejected the accusation 
that they were re-baptizers because they have regarded infant baptism 
as no baptism.’°! In this situation, there is rarely any form of tolerance, 


text for the development of creeds in primitive Christianity’; and the classic J.N.D. 
Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London: Longmans, 3rd edn, 1972), esp. pp. 1-61. 

98. While there are clearly differences in the theology and practice of infant 
baptism, for example, between Roman Catholics and those from the Reformed 
tradition (e.g. the Presbyterians), the major historical and contemporary problems 
have arisen at the interface between infant and believer’s baptism. It is the latter 
that is the focus of the rest of this article. Inevitably, there has had to be a degree of 
generalization due to the limitations of space available. 

99. It is a common misunderstanding to believe that Paedobaptists reject believ- 
er’s baptism, when in actual fact they practise the latter when someone comes to 
faith who has not been baptized in infancy, infant baptism being the norm. 
Therefore, Baptists (and Credobaptists generally) are not to be distinguished from 
Paedobaptists by their practise of believer’s baptism, but because of their rejection 
of infant baptism, hence the old term ‘Antipaedobaptist’. Cf. the controversy be- 
tween the Independent, Edward Williams, Antipaedobaptism Examined: Or, A 
Strict and Impartial Inquiry into the Nature and Design, Subjects and Mode of 
Baptism (2 vols.; Shrewsbury, 1789), and the Baptist, Abraham Booth, The 
Principles of Antipaedobaptism, and the Practice of Female Communion Com- 
pletely Consistent (London, 1795). The term is also used by Martin, Worship of 
God, p. 138. 

100. On such persecutions and martyrdoms, see e.g., G.H. Williams, The Radi- 
cal Reformation (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962), passim; and M. Pearse, 
The Great Restoration: The Religious Radicals of the 16th and 17th Centuries 
(Carlisle: Paternoster Press, 1998), passim. 

101. Cf., e.g., The Schleitheim Confession (1527): ‘...concerning baptism: 
Baptism shall be given to all those who have learned repentance and amendment of 
life ... who truly believe...and...who walk in the resurrection of Jesus Christ... 
This excludes all infant baptism...’; and the London Confession (1644), which 
opens, “The Confession of Faith, Of those CHURCHES which are commonly 
(though falsely) called ANABAPTISTS’; both in W.L. Lumpkin, Baptist Confes- 
sions of Faith (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, rev. edn, 1969), pp. 25 and 153 
respectively. See also A.C. Underwood, A History of the English Baptists (London: 
Kingsgate Press, 1947), pp. 22, 37-38, 58-59, 66-68 and passim. 
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plenty of invective and the many controversies have resulted in an im- 
passe. 

2. This situation of controversy, however, has not always been the 
case. One of the enigmatic features of the introduction of infant baptism 
in the early Church is the relative lack of dispute that accompanied it.!° 
The antagonism that has characterized so much of the history of the re- 
lationship between Anabaptists and Baptists, on the one hand, and 
Paedobaptist Protestants and Roman Catholics, on the other, has not 
always been the situation. For example, there have been ‘mixed’ mem- 
bership churches, this is, comprising those infant-baptized and those 
believer-baptized, since the seventeenth century. The best known of 
these Independent congregations is what is now known as the Bunyan 
Meeting in Bedford, founded in 1650.!°3 Such churches, with the ex- 
ception of the Bedford church and those attached to it, did not remain 
mixed for long. This pattern of mixed membership re-emerged in the 
form of ‘Union Churches’, whose origins are to be found in the early 
twentieth century. A Union Church was a union between Baptist and 
Congregational churches into one fellowship that was affiliated to both 
the Baptist and Congregational Unions and practised both believer’s 
and infant baptism. !™* 


102. So D.F. Wright, ‘How Controversial Was the Development of Infant Bap- 
tism in the Early Church?’, in J.E. Bradley and R.A. Muller (eds.), Church, Word, 
and Spirit: Historical and Theological Essays in Honour of Geoffrey W. Bromiley 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), pp. 45-63, which addresses the question of ‘the 
extent to which the baptizing of babies was attended by argument and debate within 
the early church itself’ (p. 45). 

103. Bunyan Meeting and other similar churches in the Bedfordshire area were 
and have continued to have ‘open’ membership to those either infant- or believer- 
baptized. There were also, however, churches in the early/mid-seventeenth century 
that also recognized the two forms of baptism but which later became Baptist, for 
example, the London church of Henry Jessey and Broadmead, Bristol. See H.G. 
Tibbutt (ed.), The Minutes of the First Independent Church (now Bunyan Meeting) 
at Bedford, 1656-1766 (Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, 
55; Bedford: Bedfordshire Historical Society, 1976), p. 19; C. Hill, A Tinker and a 
Poor Man: John Bunyan and his Church, 1628~1688 (New York: W.W. Norton, 
1988), pp. 292-95; R. Hayden (ed.), The Records of a Church of Christ in Bristol, 
1640-1687 (Bristol Record Society’s Publications; Bristol: Bristol Record Society, 
1974), passim; Underwood, English Baptists, pp. 103-104; B.R. White, The English 
Baptists of the Seventeenth Century (Didcot: Baptist Historical Society, rev. edn, 
1996), pp. 10-11. 

104. See Cross, Baptism and the Baptists, chapter 3. See the whole of the detailed 
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This pattern of the coexistence of two quite different forms of bap- 
tism has been further developed in what are now known as Local 
Ecumenical Partnerships (LEPs).'°° In LEPs the issue only becomes a 
problem when a Baptist congregation is involved. There are a number 
of agreements between Baptists and, for example, the Methodists and 
also the United Reformed Church! regarding baptismal practice, but 
in each case it is the coexistence of two forms of initiation, and tensions 
have understandably arisen.'©” 

Support for the coexistence of infant and believer’s baptism has also 
come in the form of a discussion of the issue of contextuality. In 1979 
an equal number of Baptist and Paedobaptist scholars participated in the 
Louisville Consultation held at the Southern Baptist Seminary to try to 
find some kind of consensus in the understanding and practice of bap- 
tism. Drawing together scholars from different traditions and cultures, 
the Consultation emphasized the importance of contextuality and chal- 
lenged all the Churches ‘to re-think both paedo-baptist and believer 
baptist practices (including modes) in the perspective of the missionary 
nature of the church. This may well involve the mutual acceptance 
of several different patterns of initiation.’ '°® This practice, the Report 


discussion of Union Churches on pp. 109-15, 212-18, with particular reference to 
baptismal theology and practice. 

105. LEPs grew out of the 1964 Nottingham Faith and Order Conference; see 
Cross, Baptism and the Baptists, chapter 8. The only other country to have LEPs as 
such is New Zealand, where they are known as cooperative ventures, see T.F. Best, 
‘Local Ecumenical Projects’, in N. Lossky et al. (eds.), Dictionary of the Ecu- 
menical Movement (Geneva: WCC, 1991), pp. 628-29. 

106. See Baptist/Methodist Agreement on Baptismal Policy within Local Ecu- 
menical Projects (1991), and The Baptist Union of Great Britain/United Reformed 
Church Agreed Policy for Baptismal Policy in Local Ecumenical Partnerships 
(1996). Both of these documents and Believing and Being Baptized: Baptism, So- 
called Re-baptism, and Children in the Church (Didcot: Baptist Union of Great 
Britain, 1996) wrestle with the complex practical issue of ‘rebaptism’. 

107. The most detailed discussion of the baptismal practices in LEPs and the 
tensions faced is in Cross, Baptism and the Baptists, chapter 8. 

108. ‘Report of the Consultation with Baptists’, RevExp 77.1 (Winter 1980), pp. 
101-108 (108). This whole issue of the Review and Expositor is given over to the 
Consultation. K.W. Clements, ‘Baptism’, in C. Davey (ed.), British and Irish 
Churches Respond to BEM: Analysis and Implications of the British and Irish 
Churches’ Responses to the Lima Report on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
(London: BCC, 1988), pp. 9-21 (9-10), has drawn attention to the wider context 
of the Consultation being the heightened debate on Christian initiation and church 
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noted, was already in existence in, for example, an Oxford LEP,!® and 
this issue of contextuality has received the support, for example, of a 
number of prominent Baptists.!!° 

In the light of the preceding argument, and Paul’s inclusion of ‘one 
baptism’ among the seven ‘timeless ones’, the contextuality argument 
must be challenged. Contextualization has clearly been a major factor 
in the development of baptism. However, if it is conceded that the con- 
textual argument is a legitimate one, then the oneness of God (Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit) must also be contextual, as must the one Body (the 
Church)!!! and one faith.!!” What is illegitimate for the six, must also be 
for the seventh! 

3. The majority of British Baptists have not been involved in the Bed- 
ford tradition, Union Churches or LEPs. After a brief period in the sev- 
enteenth century when some Baptists practised open membership and 
open communion, for the next two centuries almost all Baptist churches 
had closed membership and practised closed communion. But, in the 
early nineteenth century, Baptists first moved to open communion and 


membership among British churches. 

109. ‘Report of the Consultation’, p. 107. 

110. E.g. West, ‘Baptists in Faith and Order’, p. 73, and also his ‘Towards a 
Consensus on Baptism? Louisville 1979’, BQ 28.5 (January 1980), pp. 225-32; 
J.F.V. Nicholson, ‘Baptism in Context: Further Reflections on Louisville 1979’, BQ 
28.6 (April 1980), pp. 275-79; C.J. Ellis, “Relativity, Ecumenism and the Liberation 
of the Church’, BQ 29.2 (April 1981), pp. 81-91. 

111. Eph. 4.4’s reference to ‘one body’ is to the universal Church. So Lincoln, 
Ephesians, p. xciv: ‘in Ephesians all nine references [to the church] are to the 
universal Church, the Christian community seen in its totality’, which is also true of 
the letter’s ‘dominant image’ used of the Church, that is, the body of Christ: ‘...a 
depiction of the universal Church as distinct from the more local application of the 
image’. Cf. also Best, Ephesians, pp. 190-91, ‘in Ephesians...[the body of Christ] is 
the whole church’. The oneness of the universal Church is not to be confused with 
the variety of forms in which it has been expressed. On this variety in the New 
Testament churches, see Dunn, Unity and Diversity, for example, his section VI, 
‘Concepts of Ministry’, pp. 103-23, and on ‘Increasing Institutionalization’, pp. 
351-59. In the same way it is possible to argue that Eph. 4.5’s ‘one baptism’ refers 
to the one conversion-initiation that all believers had shared in, and that this is to be 
distinguished from the later developments in the form of baptism from the second— 
third century onwards. 

112. This is the case whether ‘faith’ is defined in an objective sense, as in a body 
of truth, for example, a creed or of the uniqueness of Christianity itself, or in a 
subjective sense, for example, faith in Christ. 
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then a great many of these adopted open membership, to the point that 
now the overwhelming majority of churches in the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain practise open membership and open communion.'? The 
practice of open membership welcomes believers into the church ‘on 
profession of faith’ or by means of a letter of transfer irrespective of 
whether the applicant has been baptized as an infant or believer.!!* This 
is not, however, acceptance of the legitimacy of infant baptism, but the 
practical outworking of the belief in the liberty of an individual’s con- 
science before God.!!> Baptists, then, can share in the mutual recog- 
nition of others being members in the Body of Christ regardless of 
which mode of initiation they have had. Further, ‘While we believe that 
the proper place for baptism is at the moment of making personal alle- 
giance to Christ, we can affirm that God freely uses a variety of tra- 
ditions to incorporate persons into the Body of Christ’.!!© This is the 
official position of the Baptist Union at present, though there are a 
number who believe it does not go far enough and advocate the accep- 
tance of infant baptism and confirmation as a valid equivalent to believ- 
er’s baptism. 

A similar approach has been taken by Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard, 
who raise the question that, once clearly erroneous interpretations have 
been eliminated, what is to be done when sincere believers adopt differ- 
ent or even mutually exclusive explanations of the meaning of the same 
baptismal texts, such as those of Bromiley and Beasley-Murray? They 
rightly state that grace must prevail, that listening to each other must 
take place and that, given the biblical mandate to maintain and promote 
the unity of the Body of Christ, division should be avoided. In short, we 


113. For details see Cross, Baptism and the Baptists, passim. Many of those 
Baptist churches that disapproved of these moves separated off to form the Strict 
and Particular Baptists, now Grace Baptists, on which see E.A. Payne, The Baptist 
Union: A Short History (London: Baptist Union of Great Britain, 1958), pp. 40-41, 
86-87. 

114. Baptists have rightly been criticized for inconsistency in that too often open 
membership churches have allowed those unbaptized by any definition of the term 
into membership. E.g. Beasley-Murray, Baptism, p. 282; Baptism Today and Tomor- 
row, pp. 86-88. 

115. See Cross, Baptism and the Baptists, in the Conclusion: ‘To date, the BU 
maintains that the mutual recognition of baptism as a concession to the liberty of 
conscience which they defend for all believers is, at present, the only tenable way 
forward for Baptists in the ecumenical movement’. 

116. Believing and Being Baptized, pp. 21-22. 
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should ‘“agree to disagree,” and support each other as brothers and 
sisters’ .!! 

4. Growing out of approach 2 is another development—the search for 
a ‘common baptism’, which sees infant baptism followed by confirma- 
tion as equivalent to believer’s baptism. The issue of ‘common bap- 
tism’ has been discussed since the 1950s, but it has only become an 
issue for British Baptists since 1996. While a number of Baptists have 
been willing to see common baptism as a way forward in the search for 
Church unity, the Baptist Union has rejected this.!'’ However, within 
the United Reformed Church both infant baptism and believer’s bap- 
tism are already accepted as ‘equivalent alternatives’, as they are also in 
the Church of North India.'! The significance of this lies in that the 
United Reformed Church, originally formed in 1972 with the union of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches, has included many of 
the Churches of Christ since 1981.!”° 

Both the dual practice in LEPs and the search for a common baptism 
owe a great deal to Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (BEM).'*' BEM is 
a joint document from all those traditions involved in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Faith and Order movement, and while it represents 
varying degrees of convergence on baptism, it nevertheless clearly 
shows considerable divergence. !? Its significance has been described as 
follows: 


In a nutshell, its approach to the divergence in baptismal practice sug- 
gests that there may not be much difference between infant baptism fol- 
lowed by Christian nurture within the believing community issuing in 
personal confession of faith, and the nurture of a child within the con- 


117. Klein, Blomberg and Hubbard, Introduction, pp. 150-51. 

118. For the Baptist Union’s position, see Believing and Being Baptized, pp. 21- 
22. Called to be One (London: CTE, 1996), p. 68, simply reports ‘that the Baptist 
Union...is not happy to speak of infant and believer’s baptism as a common bap- 
tism’. For a detailed discussion from a Baptist perspective, see Cross, Baptism and 
the Baptists, chapter 9. 

119. The ‘liturgical “compromise”’ on baptism in the Church of North India and 
Pakistan as a way forward receives the approval of Martin, Worship of God, pp. 
143-44. 

120. Wright, ‘One Baptism or Two?’, pp. 15-16. 

121. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (Faith and Order Paper No. 111; Geneva: 
WCC, 1982). 

122. For the Baptist Union’s position on it, see Cross, Baptism and the Baptists, 
chapter 8. 
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gregation, perhaps after thanksgiving for its birth and the parents’ com- 
mitment to their Christian responsibility, leading to baptism on personal 
confession of faith.!”° 


In 1996 the Baptist Union’s Doctrine and Worship committee con- 
sidered three possible ways forward. First, the ‘Lima (BEM) solution’, 
in which the two forms of baptism are regarded as equally valid. Sec- 
ondly, that believer’s baptism be seen as normative, being the fullest 
expression of the coming together of human faith and divine grace, 
while infant baptism has a ‘derived validity’. Thirdly, that infant bap- 
tism can be called a true baptism when it is completed later by personal 
faith. However, the majority of the committee declined to follow any of 
these three solutions, refusing to regard infant baptism as a baptism at 
all, though several agreed with the view of derived validity.!* It would 
seem, then, that from an institutionalized Baptist perspective there is 
little likelihood of progress in this area. 

The greatest surprise to Baptists is the modified position on infant 
baptism adopted by George Beasley-Murray.!* In his most recent work 
he explores the ‘possibilities’ of a rapprochement between believer’s 
baptism and paedobaptism when infant baptism is seen as attesting ‘the 
commencement of the work of grace within the baptized with a view to 
its blossoming into fulness of life in Christ and his Body the Church as 
the individual’s life progressively opens to Christ’.!"° This could be 
supported by recovery of the catechumenate, especially if focus was 
placed on ‘initiation’, that is, the whole process of leading individuals 


123. Wright, ‘One Baptism or Two?’, p. 15, citing BEM, ‘Baptism’, para 12, 
p. 4. Later in his article, p. 16, Wright expresses the belief that ‘agreement, if it is to 
come at all, will emerge only from allowing the two baptisms to cohabit within one 
family’. In BEM’s Commentary (12) on p. 5, it states that ‘a rediscovery of the 
continuing character of Christian nurture may facilitate the mutual acceptance of 
different initiation processes’. 

124. Believing and Being Baptized, pp. 13-15. 

125. G.R. Beasley-Murray, ‘The Problem of Infant Baptism: An Exercise in 
Possibilities’, in Faculty of the Baptist Theological Seminary, Riischlikon (eds.), 
Festschrift Giinther Wagner (International Theological Studies: Contributions of 
Baptist Scholars, 1; Bern: Peter Lang, 1994), pp. 1-14 (13). 

126. Beasley-Murray, ‘Problem’, p. 9, citing the Anglican, O.C. Quick, The 
Christian Sacraments (London: Nisbet, 2nd edn, 1932), pp. 168-74, as an example 
of this point of view. 
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to Christ and into the Church.!”’ He asks ‘that churches which practise 
believer’s baptism should consider acknowledging the legitimacy of 
infant baptism, and allow members in Paedobaptist churches the right 
to interpret it according to their consciences’. In practice this would 
involve believer-baptist churches refraining from ‘rebaptism’.'”8 Beas- 
ley-Murray’s cautious optimism has received the support of David 
Wright.'” The position of Beasley-Murray and Wright is to seek to es- 
tablish a modus vivendi in which there is a mutual recognition of each 
others’ convictions and a striving after the possibility of a rapproche- 
ment.!°° As such this position is to be highly commended as a most 
fruitful way forward, and also, given the present state of the debate, 
quite probably the most realistic. The Church today desperately needs 
such a modus vivendi and I applaud such work, which could well lead 
to an acceptable common theology of baptism. But would this be the 
‘one baptism’ of Eph. 4.5 and the New Testament? I fear not. Is there, 
then, an alternative? I believe so. And that way is the way of baptismal 
reformation. 

5. The problem for each of the four proposed solutions to the bap- 
tismal divide is that the end result is the continuation of two baptisms, 
neither of which can claim to be the one baptism of the New Testament: 
the ‘one baptism’ of Eph. 4.5, conversion-baptism. It could be objected 
that to reform baptismal theology and practice would be for Pae- 
dobaptists to dishonour their forebears, whilst Credobaptists would not. 
Increasingly, as I have noted, biblical scholars and historians are rec- 
ognizing that the New Testament does not contain any references to 
infant baptism, and infant baptism’s strongest arguments are con- 
structed on theological foundations not biblical precedent. In the light 
of the meaning of ‘one baptism’ suggested above, and if infant baptism 
cannot sustain all that the New Testament attributes to baptism,'*! then 


127. Beasley-Murray, ‘Problem’, p. 13, following the suggestions made by 
J. Eagan, SJ, ‘The Authority and Justification for Infant Baptism’, RevExp 77 
(Winter 1980), pp. 47-61 (60-61). 

128. Beasley-Murray, ‘Problem’, pp. 13-14. 

129. Wright, ‘Scripture and Evangelical Diversity’, pp. 265, 267-68. 

130. The theological basis for the coexistence of different baptismal theologies 
and practices with a view to reconciliation and unity has been most recently ex- 
plored by Roy, Baptism, p. 13. 

131. Beasley-Murray, Baptism Today and Tomorrow, p. 156: ‘infant baptism is 
not the baptism of which the New Testament documents speak’ (italics his). 
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it has to be acknowledged that hermeneutically paedobaptism is an 
illegitimate interpretation of ‘one baptism’/New Testament baptism, a 
theological construct that arose in the post-apostolic period, specifically 
in the second century onwards.!3 Here again, however, it must be 
stressed that what goes by way of baptism as is practised within cre- 
dobaptist churches also cannot legitimately claim to be the ‘one bap- 
tism’. This can be illustrated by two examples. First, in the way baptism 
has been separated from conversion, often effectively making it an 
optional extra and submitted to only when the believers believe it is 
right for them, or if the Lord gives them a special word to be baptized. 
And, secondly, when baptism is denuded of any efficacy, being reduced 
to a signum nudum. Therefore, neither infant nor believer’s baptism as 
practised today is the conversion-baptism of New Testament times, and 
so both traditions would be returning to the New Testament pattern of 
initiation. 

Surely it is about time that those who recognize that one baptism is 
conversion-baptism translate this into proposals for the reform of bap- 
tismal practice, whatever their tradition,'*? and this would include both 
Paedobaptists and Credobaptists. For, as Beasley-Murray wrote in 1966, 
‘I am quite convinced that fresh and prolonged reflection on the Scrip- 
tures relating to baptism...would lead the whole Church to a sounder 
understanding of the meaning of baptism and the divine intention in 


giving the ordinance to her’ .!*4 


132. But cf. Wright, ‘Origins of Infant Baptism’, p. 22, who concludes that it is 
possible that ‘the baptism of babies in families converted to Christianity may have 
begun early in the apostolic age, although the baptism of babies born to Christian 
parents probably did not’, the latter possibly developing ‘out of the emergency 
baptism of infants sometime in the second century, or out of the inclusion of infants 
in household conversion-baptisms, or out of the practice of baptizing very young 
children who could answer for themselves’. 

133. An example of this reform of baptismal practice is Robert Brow’s argument 
that the Church is to be understood on the model of a school in which people are 
enrolled by baptism as learners, that baptism is a mark of the commitment to learn, 
not a sort of graduation to the next level, and that baptism should be practised imme- 
diately, not after preparation, examination and acceptance. See ‘Go Make Learn- 
ers’, passim, which wins the approval of France, ‘Jesus the Baptist’, pp. 109-10. 
Such studies as Brow’s are rare. 

134. Beasley-Murray, Baptism Today and Tomorrow, pp. 91-92. In the follow- 
ing pages, Beasley-Murray goes on to discuss New Testament baptism as conver- 
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It appears that very little has been written specifically on Eph. 4.5’s 
‘one baptism’, and that Paedobaptists and Credobaptists alike have 
shied away from it and, perhaps, its implications for the reformation of 
Church doctrine and practice. This study is offered as a serious attempt 
to discover its meaning and seek to apply it consistently, and offer it for 
consideration in the Church’s effort to realize the unity it has in the 
Spirit. 

What Beasley-Murray wrote in 1966 still applies today: 


The Church the world over finds itself in a society that is increasingly 
becoming non-Christian, even where that society is not inimical to the 
Church. The world is ignorant of the Gospel. The Church therefore is 
universally on a mission, or ought to be. Its proclamation of the Gospel 
will be far more effective if its baptismal practice is reformed according 
to the New Testament pattern. In that setting baptism is the conclusion of 
Gospel proclamation. Any move to rehabilitate that relationship is to be 
welcomed.!*> 


To those who would reject the possibility of a full and complete re- 
turn to believer’s baptism'** after the pattern of New Testament conver- 
sion-initiation'®” attention should be drawn to the maxim adopted by 
many theologians in the historic churches who seek to order church life 
in the light of semper reformandum, ever to be subject to reform.!*8 


sion-baptism, pp. 93-97, and this under his discussion of ‘Steps to a Revival of 
Apostolic Baptism’, pp. 89-98. 

135. Beasley-Murray, Baptism Today and Tomorrow, p. 171. A similar view is 
held by Wright, ‘Scripture and Evangelical Diversity’, p. 270: ‘The deepening 
paganisation of society may assist the recovery of the New Testament’s weighting 
of baptism’. Wright has also examined the issue of baptism in the light of the 
Church’s contemporary mission in ‘Recovering Baptism’, e.g. pp. 55-57, 63. While 
he does not abandon infant baptism, he nevertheless approves of the ‘increasing 
availability of services of dedication or thanksgiving for the birth of a child’ (p. 62). 

136. E.g. A. Gilmore, ‘Some Recent Trends in the Theology of Baptism’, BQ 
15.8 (October 1954), pp. 338-45 (345). 

137. Both infant and believer’s baptism have strengths and weaknesses as prac- 
tised today, a point increasingly recognized by Baptists, for example, White, Bib- 
lical Doctrine, pp. 279-309; Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 306-95; A. Gilmore, 
Baptists and Christian Unity (London: Lutterworth, 1966), pp. 76-77. The point 
being made here is that neither rite, as practised today, is the New Testament bap- 
tism. 

138. On this point, see Beasley-Murray, ‘Problem’, p. 13. White, Biblical Doc- 
trine, pp. 305-17, concludes his magnum opus with a discussion of ways towards 
‘The Recovery of the Biblical Doctrine’. 
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The letter to the Ephesians contains potentially one of the greatest 
challenges to the Church within what has been well described as ‘the 
ecumenical century’.'°? The ecumenical movement has at its centre the 
quest for the Church’s unity, a key text being Jesus’ prayer for unity in 
John 17. But this should surely be the concern of the whole Church, not 
just the ecumenically minded? Ephesians 4.1-16 is another important 
New Testament passage that discusses the unity of the Church and its 
basis is clearly set before us in vv. 4-6: “There is one body and one 
Spirit—just as you were called to one hope when you were called—one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all, who is over all 
and through all and in all’. 


139. H. Davies, Worship and Theology in England: The Ecumenical Century, 
1900-1965 (London: Oxford University Press, 1965). 


BAPTISM, CONSCIENCE AND THE RESURRECTION: 
A REAPPRAISAL OF | PETER 3.21 


John E. Colwell 


It would be difficult to overstate the significance of this reference to 
baptism for Karl Barth’s final exposition of the rite. I say ‘rite’ rather 
than ‘sacrament’ since Barth’s eventual rejection of any sacramental 
understanding of baptism, a rejection prompted by discussions with his 
son Markus, was informed, at least partly, by his fresh hearing of this 
text. Barth chooses to conclude the final Fragment of his Church Dog- 
matics with an exposition of this verse since, in his view, this verse, 
more than any other verse in the New Testament, offers us an actual 
definition of baptism itself: 


If this is not a definition of the meaning of baptism, it is a description not 
unlike a definition; it is the only baptismal verse of this kind in the New 
Testament. Quite apart from the important passages from Luke, it jus- 
tifies us in bringing our whole doctrine of baptism to a climax in what is 
expressly stated here, namely, that baptism is a prayer to God.! 


This essay will return to the question of whether or not the term 
EnEpwtnua is interpreted appropriately in terms of a prayer or a re- 
quest, and to the question of whether baptism, thus understood, should 
be understood as a ‘sacrament’, but, without prejudice to that discus- 
sion, Barth’s recognition of the quite unique character of this verse as a 
definition is surely correct.” In which case it is remarkable that, Barth 
aside, the verse attracts so little attention in most discussions of bap- 
tism.? If no other verse approximates so closely to the form of a 


1. Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (trans. and ed. G.W. Bromiley and T.F. 
Torrance; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1956-75), IV, 4, p. 211. 

2. Cf. Isidoro Volpi, ‘La Definizione del Battesimo Secondo 1Pt 3,20b-21’, in 
Pius R. Tragan (ed.), Alle origini del battesimo Cristiano (Rome: Pontificio Ateneo 
S. Anselmo, 1991), pp. 193-241. 

3. For instance, Oscar Cullmann in his Baptism in the New Testament (trans. 
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definition, one would expect it to be a focus, or at least a major consid- 
eration, for any discussion of the meaning of baptism. That this is not 
the case is almost certainly due to the apparent contrast between the 
‘definition’ offered in this verse and other references to baptism within 
the New Testament—a contrast compounded both by questions con- 
cerning the authorship of 1 Peter and also by the difficulties of the verse 
itself in its immediate context. But, notwithstanding questions of au- 
thorship, if the text truly comes closest to constituting a definition of 
baptism, ought not other references to baptism within the New Testa- 
ment, despite all the difficulties of this text, be considered in its light 
rather than (as usually seems to be the case) the other way round? 

Though, perhaps understandably, commentators have tended to focus 
on the even greater difficulties involved in interpreting the verses im- 
mediately preceding it, the difficulties of interpreting the text itself 
should not be underestimated: What is the meaning of the term ézep- 
@tmpa in this context? What is the reference of the 6 with which the 
verse begins (that is to say, is baptism being compared with the waters 
of the flood or with the dynamic of salvation experienced by Noah and 
those with him)? What is the relation between the rite of baptism itself, 
a good conscience (whether it is promised or requested), and the resur- 
rection of Jesus as, in different senses, instrumental causes of salvation 
(and what, in this context, is the significance of ‘salvation’ anyway)? 
And, perhaps most significantly of all, what, in this context, is meant by 
the term ovvetdnotc? Since the significance of ovvetdnoic tends to be 
taken for granted by most commentators (with the notable exceptions of 
Reicke,* Dalton? and, more recently, by Volpi and Achtemeier®), and 
since, in my opinion, an appreciation of its significance may suggest 
solutions to these other problems, the questions raised by the text will 
be considered here in reverse order. 


J.K.S, Reid; SBT, 1; London: SCM Press, 1950) offers no sustained discussion of 
the text whatsoever. 

4. Bo Reicke, The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism: A Study of 1 
Pet. III.19 and its Context (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1946), pp. 174-82. 

5. WJ. Dalton, Christ’s Proclamation to the Spirits: A Study of 1 Peter 3:18- 
4:6 (AnBib, 23; Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 2nd edn, 1989), pp. 211-12. 

6. Paul J. Achtemeier, A Commentary on First Peter (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1996), pp. 269-72. 
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By attempting in this manner to reflect upon the issues raised by the 
text it is to be hoped that the pertinence, in a Festschrift for R.E.O. 
White, of a consideration of the ethical implications raised by the refer- 
ence to conscience and of its juxtaposition with baptism will be recog- 
nized. While, at one or two points, this study may raise questions 
concerning conclusions drawn by him, R.E.O. White’s concern to fur- 
ther our understanding both of baptism and of approaches to Christian 
ethics forms the motivation for this essay. To anticipate the conclusions 
of this study, it is my intention to demonstrate, with reference to this 
text, that Christian baptism has an ethical focus and that a Christian 
ethic, properly understood, is dependent upon the dynamic of baptism. 

If it is remarkable that this text in 1 Peter receives so little attention in 
scholarly discussions of baptism, it is similarly remarkable that discus- 
sions of this text tend to include so little discussion of the meaning of 
ovvetsnots. Bo Reicke, in a full discussion of the phrase ovveidnors 
aya8n, as it is used in this passage, observes that the special signi- 
ficance of the term conscience ‘has developed through the influence of 
preachers and moralists through many centuries’, whereas, in ancient 
Greek, the term ‘has a much more general content’.’ By contrast it often 
seems to be assumed that the term refers either to the rational ground of 
our moral decision-making (conscientia antecedens) or to the (usually 
negative) judgments we bring to bear on past decisions and actions 
(conscientia consequens).® If the former notion is favoured, then con- 
science, in this context, could perhaps be the source within us of a 
promise made to God in baptism (‘as a rational moral decision-maker, I 
promise to be a good boy in the future’). Where the latter notion is 
favoured, then the idea of an appeal or request becomes more attractive 
(‘please forgive me for being a bad boy in the past and, in place of 
my bad conscience, give me a good one’). If either such interpretation is 
followed in this passage, it is difficult to see precisely how this ovv- 
etdnoews ayabic ExepOtmua eic Gedv relates to 61 AvactdcEews 
Inood Xptotod. I suppose one could argue that I can seek cleansing for 


7, Reicke, Disobedient Spirits, p. 174. 

8. ‘Conscience is not, for Paul, a source of ethical knowledge: it exercises 
judgement on the moral quality of acts after they have been committed,’ in R.E.O. 
White, The Changing Continuity of Christian Ethics. 1. Biblical Ethics (Exeter: 
Paternoster Press, 1979), p. 139, quoting H.W. Robinson, Christian Doctrine of 
Man (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1926), p. 107; cf. W. Lillie, Studies in New Testa- 
ment Ethics (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1961), pp. 45-46, 54. 
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my conscience because Jesus rose from the dead, but, at least within the 
parameters admitted so far, I fail to see what pertinence the resurrection 
has for my rational ability to make moral decisions. However, as has 
already been noted, there are reasons to resist such narrow notions of 
conscience.” 

If the use of the term ovveidnots within the New Testament has gen- 
erally been understood in terms of the conscientia consequens, a judg- 
ment on past decisions and actions, this may in part be due to the 
influence of C.A. Pierce’s study, published in 1955.!° Within the con- 
fines of this essay it is neither possible nor necessary to rehearse in 
detail Christian Maurer’s response to Pierce in the course of a thorough 
and persuasive article within the Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament.'! Maurer argues that secular Greek thought from the fifth to 
the third century was ‘only feeling its way towards a noun to express 
the moral conscience in the bad sense’ and, even as late as the first cen- 
tury BC, the term ovvetdnotic ‘is more often used for self-consciousness 
in a non-moral sense’.'? Similarly in Latin ‘[t}he moral aspect is only 
secondary’; conscientia, like ovvetSnotc, refers to a more general self- 
consciousness or self-awareness.!? The single occurrence of the verb 


9. While Oliver O’Donovan acknowledges that the word ‘comes from the 
Graeco-Roman world, where it meant “self-consciousness”’, he too seems to con- 
clude that it usually (and more narrowly) refers to ‘an experience of guilt’ (Res- 
urrection and Moral Order: An Outline for Evangelical Ethics (Leicester: IVP, 
1986], pp. 114-15). In his recent work on baptism, Lars Hartman barely discusses 
the significance of the term ovvetdnotsc in this passage but does conclude that it 
refers, not to a consciousness of guilt, but rather to a ‘sincere heart’ or a sincere 
turning to God (‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: Baptism in the Early Church 
{[SNTW; Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1997], p. 119). 

10. C.A. Pierce, Conscience in the New Testament (SBT, 15; London: SCM 
Press, 1955). 

14. C. Maurer, ‘ovvo1sa, ovveténoic’, TDNT, VII, pp. 898-919. Gary Selby, in 
his discussion of the meaning of ovvetdSnotc in Hebrews, appears to be unaware of 
these arguments: Gary S. Selby, ‘The Meaning and Function of Luveidnotc in 
Hebrews 9 and 10’, ResQ 28 (1986), pp. 145-54. 

12. Maurer, ‘ovvorda’, p. 904. Similarly, ‘The active verbal noun ovvetdnotic 
identifies a shared or joint knowledge, and is normally used in the ancient world to 
mean “awareness” or “consciousness”’, in Achtemeier, First Peter, pp. 269-70. 
James Packer also challenges Pierce’s conclusions: James Packer, ‘Conscience, 
Choice and Character’, in Bruce Kaye and Gordon Wenham (eds.), Law, Morality 
and the Bible (Leicester: IVP, 1978), pp. 168-92 (176-77). 

13. Maurer, ‘ovvotda’, p. 907. 
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ovvo1sa, E4avTO within the LXX interprets the Hebrew of Job 27.6 by 
substituting the concept of conscience for the Hebrew word 2129.'4 But 
perhaps of greater significance for the Old Testament (where there is no 
equivalent Hebrew word for conscience) is the assumption that, as 
Maurer indicates, true knowledge of self is not merely self-referential 
but occurs with reference to God and his revelation.'5 The predominant 
concern is that the ‘heart’ (239) should be right in God’s sight. To live 
a life that is truly integrated is not just a matter of being aware of the 
self but rather of being aware of the self before God, being integrated 
with the 77h (law) and with 79D (wisdom). 

While Paul never ventures a precise definition of ovvetdnoic within 
his letters, it is certainly possible to interpret his use of the concept in 
terms of an awareness of self before God; an integration not merely in 
the sense of self-consistency but a coherence with that which is known 
of God in the gospel.'® Similarly, with reference to the ‘Post-Pauline 
Writings’, Maurer concludes that references to a “good conscience’ in 
Hebrews (Ott KaAnV ovvetdnot éxouev, Heb. 13.18) and in 1 Peter 
(3.16; 3.21) should be ‘limited neither to the moral nor the cultic 
sphere’, the concept rather “embraces the whole man in his relation to 
God’.”” 

Whether or not this survey of the wider uses of the term is deemed to 
be conclusive, it is difficult to see how the earlier uses of ovvetdnotic in 
1 Peter could be interpreted other than in terms of an integrated life be- 
fore God. The reference in 2.19 explicitly relates ‘conscience’ to ‘God’ 
and is usually translated in terms of a ‘consciousness of God’ that en- 
ables the slave to bear unjust suffering in conformity with Christ. 
Similarly, the mention of a ‘good conscience’ in 3.16 is immediately 


14. Here od yap obvorsa sant dtona npdéas translates °° "II? AIMS. 
Note that the use of ovvetdnotc in Eccl. 10.20 rests upon a mistranslation. 

15. Maurer, ‘obdvoda’, p. 908. 

16. cf. Volpi, ‘Definizione’, pp. 220-21. 

17. Maurer, ‘odvo1da’, p. 918. Commenting on the use of the term in 1 Tim- 
othy, Maurer suggests that ‘[iJ]n all probability the author has in view the renewal of 
man by the new creation in faith, which embraces the whole life of the Christian’; 
cf. Volpi, ‘Definizione’, p. 222: ‘...inoltre, nel contesto della pericope, c’é un 
chiaro invito a conformarsi a Cristo’. 

18. todto yap xapic et 51 ovveldnor Geod brodeper tig ADMAG RdOXOV 
GdiKws. 
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related to ‘good conduct in Christ’.!? In response to these texts, Paul 
Achtemeier observes that ‘in both cases the focus is on activity pleasing 
to God rather than on one’s inward psycho-moral state’.”° Similarly, but 
with more general reference to the idea of conscience throughout the 
New Testament, Dalton comments that 


One could even ask whether the terms ‘good’ or ‘bad’ ovvetdnotg, as 
used in the New Testament, ever mean precisely what we mean by ‘good 
conscience’ or ‘bad conscience’. While we think primarily of a feeling of 
innocence or of guilt, the New Testament thinks of an attitude or disposi- 
tion towards God.”! 


The idea of conscience as a ‘consciousness of being consistent or in- 
consistent with ourselves’ is central to the discussion of the theme by 
Jonathan Edwards in his Dissertation on the Nature of True Virtue.” 
But here Edwards too distinguishes between a self-referential consis- 
tency and a consistency of the self in relation to God.”? That which we 
approve or disapprove derives from the focus of our love and only ‘a 
love to Being in general’ will issue in a ‘determination of mind to relish 
and delight in the essential beauty of true virtue’.** Conscience for the 


19. ovvetSnow éxovtes ayabiy, iva év @ KataAaAreiabe KataroxvvOdarv o1 
énnpedlovtes duOv Thy Gyabiv év Xpiatod dvactpodry. 

20. Achtemeier, First Peter, p. 270. 

21. Dalton, Christ’s Proclamation, p. 211; cf. J.N.D. Kelly’s comment that 
‘[b]y a good conscience the writer means ...not a psychological awareness of 
rectitude, but the sound moral disposition or attitude which the man who is con- 
scious of his duty to God possesses’ (A Commentary on the Epistles of Peter and of 
Jude {London: A. & C. Black, 1969], p. 163). The significance and weight of these 
arguments seems to have eluded J. Ramsey Michaels, 1 Peter (WBC, 49; Waco, 
TX: Word Books, 1988), pp. 216-17. 

22. Jonathan Edwards, The Nature of True Virtue, in Paul Ramsey (ed.), The 
Works of Jonathan Edwards. VU. Ethical Writings (general ed. JE. Smith; New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), p. 592. 

23. ‘...approving of actions, because we therein act in agreement with our- 
selves...is quite a different thing from approving or disapproving actions because in 
them we agree and are united with Being in general’ (True Virtue, p. 590). As Paul 
Ramsey suggests in his editorial comment, the manner in which these two, appar- 
ently distinct, sources of ethical judgment are related is perhaps the most significant 
question raised by Edwards in this work (p. 590 n. 3). 

24. True Virtue, pp. 541, 597. Edwards is profoundly misunderstood when his 
focus on the ‘affections’ is interpreted in terms of mere emotions. Cf. R.E.O. White, 
The Changing Continuity of Christian Ethics. 1. The Insights of History (Exeter: 
Paternoster Press, 1981), pp. 257-58. 
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Christian, therefore, is not merely a matter of self-consistency, the mark 
of an integrated but isolated self, it is rather a matter of self-consistency 
in relation to God, the mark of a character that is integrated with the 
gospel. 

There seems to be, within some elements of the Protestant tradition 
(perhaps reflecting a particular understanding of Luther’s emphasis on 
justification by faith alone), a predisposition to focus on justification 
rather than sanctification, to understand salvation primarily in terms of 
the forgiveness of past sins, to relate baptism to the death of Christ 
rather than to his resurrection and, consequently, to interpret the word 
ovvetdnots in this verse in terms of a conscientia consequens, a guilty 
conscience from which the sinner is cleansed, rather than in terms of a 
conscious orientation of a person’s life to God. Even a cursory reading 
of this epistle challenges each of these assumptions: the letter begins 
with a focus on sanctification and obedience, linking the latter to the 
blood of Jesus Christ and linking the former to the work of the Spirit;?° 
salvation is spoken of as the téAoc of faith (1.9) and greater emphasis 
is laid on that for which, rather than from which, we are being saved; 
throughout the letter we are referred to as those who have been reborn 
and who are called to holiness of life (1.15-16); we are to recognize 
that, in this world, we are ‘aliens’ and ‘strangers’ (1.17; 2.11); we are to 
follow in the example of Christ’s life and sufferings (2.21-25; 3.18; 4.1, 
13).76 In the verse under consideration, baptism is linked explicitly to 
the resurrection of Christ rather than to his Cross. Specifically, baptism 
is not a matter of outward cleansing—it may well be that the author 
is distinguishing baptism from any form of ritual purification?’—but 
rather, in the light of the foregoing discussion of the significance of 
ovvetdsnotc, baptism is a matter of the orientation of the totality of life 
to God. Baptism signifies a new identity: an identity that reaches its 


25. 1.1-2: ExAeKtoig... KATA MPdyVvwOrv BEod TATPOG, EV GYLAGHUO Tvevpatos, 
Eic DLAKOTV Kal PavtLoLOV aiLatos Inoot Xprotod. 

26. ‘...the imitation of Christ is assumed in the form of Peter’s argument even 
more eloquently than it is expounded. Again and again, ten or eleven times, an 
exhortation is followed immediately by appeal to something Christ did, did not do, 
suffered, or revealed in His own spirit’ (White, The Changing Continuity of 
Christian Ethics, I, p. 192). 

27. Note that Dalton, Christ’s Proclamation, pp. 199-206, argues that the phrase 
od capKds dnd8eoig pdzov refers not to a ‘washing’ of the body but rather to 
circumcision and thus parallels similar contrasts between baptism and circumcision 
in Col. 2.11. In doing so he explicitly rejects any parallel with Heb. 10.22 (p. 203). 
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fulfilment in final salvation; an identity that derives its possibility from 
the resurrected and ascended life of Christ. 

This is not to imply that baptism is, in itself, the efficient cause of this 
new identity that reaches its fulfilment in final salvation. The text in 
question does not focus on the efficient cause of salvation. The only 
efficient (or ‘first’) cause of salvation is the merciful and gracious love 
of God. As is evidenced by the 51a of the previous verse (which per- 
haps should be understood as qualifying that which is stated in the sen- 
tence which follows),”* the focus here is on instrumental causality—and 
that in three quite distinct senses, for to say that we are saved through 
baptism is not quite the same as saying that we are saved through our 
orientation to God, nor is it quite the same as saying that we are saved 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

In his commentary on this letter, Peter Davids notes that the phrase 
‘through the resurrection of Jesus Christ’ is the grammatical parallel to 
the ‘through water’ of the previous verse.”? Salvation, understood es- 
chatologically as the goal of human life, is effected through the resur- 
rection of Jesus: to participate in his resurrected life is itself the goal of 
salvation; to live even now by the power of his resurrected life is to 
anticipate that goal. The event of Christ’s resurrection is the means 
through which the ultimate salvation of men and women is effected. 

But, both in the context of this letter and throughout the New Tes- 
tament, salvation is not something that occurs merely extra nos; it is not 
some divine charade or decision that makes no earthly difference to the 
present reality of our human lives. Our being saved through the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ is effected through our present participation in 
his resurrected life, albeit in a penultimate and anticipatory sense. Our 


28. In the phrase SteowOnoav 8’ bSatoc. 

29, Peter H. Davids, The First Epistle of Peter (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1990), p. 144; cf. G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament 
(London: Macmillan, 1962), p. 265. Wayne Grudem makes a similar point: ‘...all 
that baptism represents comes to us not on the merits of any response from us, but 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ’ (The First Epistle of Peter [TNTC; 
Leicester: IVP, 1988], pp. 164-65); cf. ‘Baptism saves us not by any virtue in itself 
but by the effects of Jesus’ resurrection’, I. Howard Marshall, 1 Peter IVP New 
Testament Commentary; Leicester: IVP, 1991), p. 131. Similarly Achtemeier, First 
Peter, p. 267, affirms that ‘[t}he power of baptism to save is drawn not from the 
water in some mysterious way but rather from the resurrection of Christ’. 
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being saved is effected by our being reborn.*? Our being saved is 
effected through lives that are integrated with his life. As has already 
been noted, there is a continual focus throughout this letter on ‘imitat- 
ing’ Christ, on living lives that are different, on living lives that are 
holy. It is in this sense that we are saved through a ovve1djoews ayabiic 
ENEPMtHELG Etc Bedv, a conscious and coherent orientation of the whole 
of life to God through Christ’s resurrection. 

This is not to imply some semi-Pelagian view of our effectively sav- 
ing ourselves: our salvation is effected by the grace of God and by no 
other factor whatsoever. But our salvation by God’s grace, which is 
effected through the resurrection of Jesus, issues here and now in lives 
that are orientated to God and integrated with the gospel. Nor is this 
necessarily to imply a blurring of the distinction between justification 
and sanctification—though whether Paul ever uses the term Sixavoobvvn 
merely with reference to a divine pronouncement is to be doubted—but 
it is, with Calvin, to affirm that there can be no true justification without 
sanctification.*! To be a Christian is not merely to be one who knows 
that which others do not yet know, it is to be one who has been radi- 
cally changed by that knowledge; it is to be one who has an entirely 
new orientation of life; it is to be one who is truly reborn of the Holy 
Spirit. 

For this text, the significance of baptism lies in the orientation of life 
to God through the resurrection of Christ. Baptism is prospective rather 
than retrospective; its focus is on the present and the future rather than 
on the past. It does not primarily signify a dealing with the guilt of past 
sins but rather signifies a future participation in the resurrection life of 
Christ, a future that can be anticipated in the present.*? Such an under- 
standing of baptism need not prejudice its relationship to repentance, 
though, as with ovveidnotc, we may be guilty of interpreting the term 


30. 1.3: 6... dvayevvioas hdc eic éAnida Cdoav dV dvactdcems ‘Inood 
Xptotod. 

31. Thus Calvin, understanding enepatnua in terms of ‘interrogation’, takes the 
text as evidence that Peter saw baptism as no ‘bare or dead sign’, since, through the 
grace of Christ, the Christian can answer confidently before God. David W. Tor- 
rance and Thomas F. Torrance (eds.), Calvin’s Commentaries: The Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Hebrews and the First and Second Epistles of St Peter (trans. 
William B. Johnston; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1963), p. 297. 

32. ‘The “removal of the filth of the flesh” is not a physical but a spiritual cleans- 
ing, and Peter’s point is not that such cleansing is an unimportant or unnecessary 
thing, only that baptism is not it’ (Michaels, / Peter, p. 216). 
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yetdvora too narrowly and negatively: its significance as a ‘change of 
thinking’ ought too perhaps to be understood prospectively as well as 
retrospectively. But the call to repent and be baptized for the forgive- 
ness of sin is, perhaps surprisingly, common both to Christian baptism 
as described in Acts 2 and to John’s baptism as described in Luke 3. 
The new element in the post-resurrection context of Acts is the promise 
that ‘you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit’.*4 Only through this 
gift of the Holy Spirit can the believer come to that consciousness of 
God that issues in a life that is integrated with the gospel. The God-con- 
sciousness that anticipates a sharing in the resurrection life of Christ is 
not the outcome of merely human effort or of a merely rational moral 
decision; it is the outcome of a miracle; it is the gift of the Holy Spirit.* 
Again, this is not to deny the effort to holiness, it is simply to deny that 
it is merely a human effort. It is the gift of the Spirit that makes any ef- 
fort to holiness possible and effective. 

Thus understood, therefore, baptism is ethical in its focus, not merely 
in the sense of a repudiation of the past, nor in the sense of a moral 
commitment to adhere to a series of rules or principles. Baptism is ethi- 
cal in its focus inasmuch as it is significant of the impartation of a con- 
sciousness of God that issues in a character that is integrated with the 
gospel. And, inasmuch as a distinctively Christian ethic consists in this 
Christ-integrated character, rather than in the adherence to any series 
of rules or principles, a true Christian ethic is dependent upon that 
dynamic that is signified by baptism.*° The matter was well expressed 
by Basil of Caesarea: 


33. Both contexts speak of a baptism etic ddbeotv...duaptidv (Acts 2.38; cf. 
Lk. 3.3), a correspondence that is difficult to explain unless, agreeing with Zwingli 
against the early Anabaptists, we recognize John’s baptism, when rightly under- 
stood and received, to be a baptism into the coming Messiah. Cf. Ulrich Zwingli, 
‘Refutation of the Tricks of the Baptists’ (In catabaptistarum strophas elenchus: 
1527), in S.M. Jackson (ed.), Selected Works (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1972), pp. 123-258. 

34. Acts 2.38-39: kai Anuyeobe tHv Swpedv tod ayiov xvevpatosg,. bpiv yap 
EOTLW 1] ENAYYEAL... 

35. Note the possible allusion to baptism in Tit. 3.5: €omoev hdc 51a Aovtpod 
NAMYYEVEGLAG KOL UVAKALVOGEMS TVEDUATOG GYLOv. 

36. Note Beasley-Murray’s comment that ‘[t]he baptismal pattern of doctrine 
and conduct appears to be at the root of most of I Peter...’ (Baptism in the New 
Testament, p. 288). 
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It follows that if there is any grace in the water, it is not of the nature of 
the water, but of the presence of the Spirit. For baptism is ‘not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
towards God’... If therefore any one in attempting a definition were to 
describe the gospel as a forecast of the life that follows on the resurrec- 
tion, he would not seem to me to go beyond what is meet and right.>” 


To speak of baptism as ‘significant’ of this dynamic is not to mini- 
mize baptism’s significance, it is rather to specify its appropriate signi- 
ficance. Baptism is no more the efficient cause of this dynamic than it is 
the efficient cause of salvation. But baptism is the event through which 
this dynamic is promised. This, of course, does not mean that God can 
give his Spirit in no other way or that he has become the prisoner, so to 
speak, of his own promise: the receiving of the Spirit by Cornelius 
militates against the former conclusion; the (initial) non-receiving of 
the Spirit by the Samaritan believers militates against the latter. But 
while God may give his Spirit in some other manner, and while he is 
never the prisoner of his own promise, he has, nonetheless, promised to 
give his Spirit in response to baptism. In this sense, as the appropriate 
locus of the promised Spirit, baptism is another form of ‘instrumental’ 
cause: we are saved through baptism, but not in the same sense as that 
in which we are saved through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Maybe it is at this point that the reference to the ark becomes instruc- 
tive. Much space could be wasted arguing over whether the 6 with 
which this verse begins refers to the Vémp of the previous verse or to 
the entire dynamic of the salvation experienced by Noah and those with 
him; whether it is the water itself that is a prefiguring of the water of 
baptism or whether the event of the flood is a prefiguring of the entire 
dynamic of baptism.*® Both in order to overcome the difficulty of Noah 
and his companions being saved ‘by water’ rather than ‘from water’, 
and perhaps also to limit the possibilities of the waters of baptism them- 
selves being seen as efficacious, several commentators suggest that d1e- 
owOnoav 6 Satog should be understood in a locative, rather than an 


37. Basil the Great, The Treatise de Spiritu Sancto, in A Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, VII (trans. Blomfield 
Jackson; second series; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1989), p. 22 (§ 35). 

38. Selwyn’s view that it is the people, rather than the water (or ark), that is the 
‘antitype’ of the people passing through baptism has gained little support: E.G. 
Selwyn, The First Epistle of St Peter (London: Macmillan, 1946), pp. 203-204. 
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instrumental sense.*’ But is this not perhaps to miss the point? If bap- 
tism is prefigured by the ark then we are merely saved from God’s 
judgment against human sinfulness. If, however, it is that the 6 refers to 
the béwp rather than to the entire dynamic of Noah’s salvation, then a 
positive parallel is being drawn and the point is made more precisely 
that we are saved through God’s judgment from human sinfulness and 
brought to a new beginning. Whatever may be the case we then are 
referred to instrumental rather than efficient causes. Noah and his 
family were saved through their obedience in building and entering the 
ark; they were saved through the ark from the waters of the flood; they 
were saved through the waters of the flood from the wickedness of their 
generation and brought to a new beginning: but, in each of these 
respects, they were saved by God.*? We are now saved through bap- 
tism——we are not saved by baptism; baptism, like the waters of the 
flood, is the means God uses to bring us to the salvation that we now 
have through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Baptism, like the waters 
of the flood, is the means God has chosen to bring us through judgment 
to a new beginning, it is grounded in his promise, but its efficacy is 
located in that promise rather than in itself.*! 

This paper began with a reference to Barth’s understanding of bap- 
tism, on the basis of this text, in terms of prayer.*? As was stated then, 
this is an assumption that Barth makes rather than the outcome of any 


39. So Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament, p. 259: ‘the eight per- 
sons were “brought to safety through the water’’. Beasley-Murray later follows 
Hort and Beare in suggesting that the 6 with which v. 21 begins has been corrupted 
from a @ and that therefore the reference is to the whole preceding clause (p. 260). 
David Cook similarly argues the case for taking the phrase in a locative sense: 
David Cook, ‘I Peter iii. 20: An Unnecessary Problem’, JTS 31 (1980), pp. 72-78. 

40. Michaels, J Peter, p. 213, favours the idea that the water itself is a ‘means 
of salvation’ and refers to 7 Clem. 9.4 in support of this view. While Achtemeier, 
First Peter, p. 266, prefers the locative sense he nonetheless affirms that ‘it was in 
fact Noah’s journey “through the waters” that led to his deliverance not only from 
the flood itself, but from the evil which infested the world and which the flood was 
intended to destroy’. Sadly, he then confuses the issue by stating that ‘the waters 
effected Noah’s deliverance’ (my emphasis). 

41. ‘Es ist der eine gnadige Gott, der hier wie dort durch Jesus Christus rettet’ 
(Eduard Schweizer, Der Erste Petrusbrief [Ziirich: Theologischer Verlag, 1972}, 
p. 81). 

42. ‘Baptism is a calling on the name of the Lord. It is not just accompanied by 
epiclesis; in itself and as such it is epiclesis. Herein and as such it is a saving act’ 
(C.D. IV, 4, p. 212). 
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detailed word study and, as such, it is an assumption that is challenged 
or dismissed by a wide range of commentators.” Bo Reicke, for in- 
stance, describes the idea as ‘actually quite unthinkable in this connec- 
tion’, and R.E.O White comments that ‘[a]ll attempts to make baptism 
a prayer or appeal, or to regard a good conscience as something that can 
be had for the asking, fail both on general and on linguistic grounds’ .* 
One attractive possibility for understanding this word énepwtmya is 
suggested by E.G. Selwyn (following an article published by G.C. 
Richards in 1930), namely that the word ‘was used for the clause in a 
contract containing the formal question and consent...of the contracting 
parties’.*© The idea has been reproduced more recently by J.N.D. Kelly, 
J.D.G. Dunn, W.J. Dalton and Peter Davids, who each suggest, in dif- 
ferent ways, that the term refers to a formal response to a formal ques- 
tion within the baptismal rite.*” However, notwithstanding the confident 
conclusions of so many commentators, the mere fact that the term éme- 
patna is hapax legomenon in the New Testament should prompt some 
caution.** There may be good historical reasons for interpreting the 


43. Though note that Pheme Perkins understands éxepwtnua in terms of an 
appeal (without discussion of the alternatives): Pheme Perkins, Interpretation: A 
Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching: First and Second Peter, James, 
and Jude (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1995), p. 66. 

44. Reicke, Disobedient Spirits, p. 182. 

45, R.E.O. White, The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960), p. 232. 

46. Selwyn comments further that ‘(t]he idea that baptism was a seal of contract 
given by a good conscience towards God is not far removed from that which led to 
the application of the word sacramentum, “military oath”, to Baptism and the 
Eucharist’ (First Epistle of Peter, p. 205). The idea of a formal promise was also 
suggested by Bo Reicke. 

47. Kelly, Peter and Jude, p. 162; J.D.G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit 
(London: SCM Press, 1970), p. 217; Dalton, Christ’s Proclamation, pp. 206-210; 
Davids, First Peter, p. 145; Norbert Brox, Der erste Petrusbrief (EKKNT; Ziirich: 
Benziger Verlag; Neukirchen—Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1979), p. 178. 

48. Perhaps for this reason George Beasley-Murray, while appearing to favour 
an interpretation in terms of pledge, never dismisses the possibility of under- 
standing the word in terms of prayer (Baptism Today and Tomorrow {London: 
Macmillan, 1966], pp. 31-32, 96). Similarly, Howard Marshall, who also refers to 
the possibility of a ‘formal question and answer in a contract’, concludes that ‘(w)e 
should either adopt the ... possibility ... that the pledge is one to break with sin for 
the future—or side with those commentators who take the Greek word to mean 
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word in terms of a pledge in the context of a formal contract but, as 
Wayne Grudem has indicated, there may be equally good theological 
reasons for not doing so. To understand the text as referring to a pledge 
or promise to maintain a coherence with the character of God is to 
conclude that sanctification is no more than a human work, dependent 
upon human effort and commitment, without any realistic reference to 
the resurrection power of Christ.” It is for this theological reason that 
Grudem notes that ‘although no examples have been discovered of the 
noun meaning “appeal”, the related verb is used with the sense to “make 
a request, ask for something” ’.°° While there are historical reasons for 
favouring an interpretation of exnepatnua in terms of ‘pledge’ or ‘prom- 
ise’, these are insufficient grounds to exclude the possibility of an inter- 
pretation in terms of ‘prayer’ quite as categorically as some have 
suggested. 

In contexts where a word is capable of two meanings, particularly 
when that word is used just once within the New Testament, there is 
much to be said for trying to maintain both meanings. The word énep- 
atmo may well have been used within secular society for a promise 
made within the context of a contract, but that, for the strongest possi- 
ble theological reasons, cannot be maintained here. If the word is to be 
understood in terms of a promise to any degree at all it must itself be 
‘baptized’ by the very different context of this epistle that consistently 
gives priority to the divine initiative of grace. Too often the Christian 
tradition, especially the Reformed tradition, has confused a covenant 
with a contract. A contract is a mutual agreement between two or more 
parties that is dependent upon the conditions of the contract being 
maintained. A covenant, or at least God’s covenant with us in Christ, is 
gratuitous and unconditional. The law (77M) is not a catalogue of the 
conditions for God’s covenant with Israel, it is rather a catalogue of the 
consequences of God’s covenant with Israel. It is not that God says, ‘I 
will be your God if you keep the following conditions...’ It is rather 


an “appeal” or “petition” to God for a good conscience. It is thus a prayer for for- 
giveness and cleansing’ (Marshall, Peter, p. 131). 

49. Grudem comments that ‘[i]f baptism is a “pledge to God” to maintain a 
good conscience (or a pledge—to live an obedient life—which flows from a good 
conscience), then the emphasis is no longer on dependence on God to give salvation 
but on dependence on one’s own effort or strength of resolve’ (First Peter, p. 164, 
cf. Achtemeier, First Peter, p. 272). 

50. First Peter, pp. 163-64. 
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that God says, ‘I am your God and these are the consequences of this 
relationship...’ If baptism is rightly to be understood in terms of a 
promise, it is not a promise in any contractual or conditional sense; it is 
a human promise grounded in the prior promise of God. I can come to 
baptism promising a life that is consistent with his life only because he 
has promised such a life to me. And in this sense the promise, which is 
genuinely a human promise, is also and simultaneously a prayer since it 
is entirely dependent for its fulfilment on this prior divine promise.*! If 
we are saved through baptism, it is because, in baptism, we are saved 
through our own prayerful promise that is offered in the light of the di- 
vine promise that is the resurrection of Jesus Christ: 


They can only await it as God’s free gift. Hence they can only pray for it. 
The divine work of their justification and sanctification, the divine work 
of the presence and action of the Holy Spirit can alone create and give 
them the good conscience which they need. The human work of baptism 
is the request for this, the petition that God will create and give it to 
those who ask and pray for it.> 


We may now be in a position tentatively to offer a paraphrase of the 
text: 


Just as Noah and those with him were saved through the waters of the 
flood so we are now saved through baptism inasmuch as baptism is both 
a prayer and a promise that our lives may be integrated with God’s life, a 
promise that we can only make prayerfully since it is dependent upon the 
promise of God in the resurrection of Jesus Christ.°? 


51. ‘Die Taufe hat ihre rettende Kraft. Doch ist sie—gema8 1 Petr—nur Bitte 
um Gottes Wirken. Ihre Kraft hat sie nur aus dem Heilswerk Christi. Gott und sein 
Christus geben ihr je ihre Wirklichkeit und Wirksamkeit’ (Karl Hermann Schelkle, 
Die Petrusbriefe der Judasbrief (HTKNT, 13.2; Freiburg: Herder, 1980), p. 109. 
Cf. ‘Die durch die Taufe geschehende Rettung ist Gottes Gabe auf des Menschen 
Bitte. Diese rettende Wirkung der Taufe aber hangt an der Auferstehung Jesu 
Christi, wie die Wiederholung der Verbindung von Taufe und Auferstehung zeigt’ 
(Horst Balz and Wolfgang Schrage, Die ‘Katholischen’ Briefe (NTD, 10; Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1980), p. 108. 

52. C.D. IV, 4, p. 212. 

53. Cf. Achtemeier, First Peter, p. 272: ‘Thus baptism, as the antitype of Noah’s 
deliverance through water from his evil contemporary world, similarly delivers the 
Christians from their evil contemporary world by allowing them, through their 
participation in the power of the risen Christ and his defeat of the powers of evil, 
now to live a life pleasing to God and appropriate to their redemption through 
Christ’. 
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God saves us through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The conse- 
quence of this salvation is that here and now we can know God inti- 
mately and live lives that are coherent with that knowledge. Baptism is 
the means through which God has promised to effect this transforma- 
tion through the gift of his Spirit. Therefore baptism is both a prayer 
and a promise—in the light of the promise of God—that this transfor- 
mation may occur. I am certainly not suggesting that this is the only 
possible and valid manner of interpreting the text, but I am suggesting 
that to interpret the text in this manner is coherent: it is coherent with 
the text itself; it is coherent with the use of the word ovvetdnotc else- 
where in I Peter; it is coherent with the use of the word ovvetdnoic 
elsewhere in the New Testament and in Greek thought; and, more fun- 
damentally, it is theologically coherent. 

This paper began with reference to the significance of this text within 
the final Fragment of Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics, a context in 
which Barth finally repudiates any sacramental understanding of bap- 
tism. For Barth, in this final volume of the Dogmatics, and at least 
partly in response to this text, water-baptism is entirely a human act of 
prayer and obedience: 


What takes place in baptism is neither the work of salvation nor the reve- 
lation of salvation. There could be no clearer rejection of every sacra- 
mental understanding of baptism than that given here. As the building of 
the ark saved the eight souls, baptism saves them as their own human 
act, namely, the act of their faith and obedience. This act, however, con- 
sists in a request and a petition which is directed to the God in whom 
they believe and to whom they are obedient, and which corresponds to 
His relation to them and theirs to Him. This request and petition is the 
active knowledge and confession of their God. In and with this request 
and petition they affirm the covenant which God has made with them.>4 


Barth now assumes a radical disjunction between Spirit-baptism and 
water-baptism: the former is entirely the work of God through which a 
person is constituted a Christian, one who knows of their election in 
Christ, one for whom this knowledge constitutes a change of being;> 
the latter is entirely a human work undertaken in response to the former 


54. C.D. IV, 4, p. 212. 

55. “Baptism with the Spirit is effective, causative, even creative action on man 
and in man. It is, indeed, divinely effective, divinely causative, divinely creative. 
Here, if anywhere, one might speak of a sacramental happening in the current sense 
of the term’ (C.D. IV, 4, p. 34). 
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work and in prayer for its continuance. In this representation of the 
matter, Barth may well approximate to a view popularly held by not a 
few ‘Baptists’. The notion that baptism is no more than an outward and 
public testimony to an inner and personal reality is all too common. 
Indeed, the very ascription ‘Believers’ Baptism’ could be taken as sug- 
gestive of this understanding: baptism is for those who already are 
‘Christians’ in the fullest sense of the term.*° 

But is this a proper understanding of the matter or has Barth misrep- 
resented the relation of Spirit-baptism to water-baptism? Certainly, for 
Barth, water-baptism occurs in confidence in the promise of God’s 
Spirit, though, as has already been noted, in confidence for the continu- 
ing fulfilment of this promise rather than for any initial fulfilment. This 
seems to be making the experience of Cornelius in Acts 10, rather than 
the call to baptism in Acts 2, determinative for an understanding of 
baptism. But, even on these grounds, is this sufficient cause to repudiate 
baptism as a sacrament? 

That which Barth objects to, in Lutheran and Reformed as well as in 
Roman Catholic traditions, is the shared idea that baptism is a ‘mystery’ 
in which a divine action occurs under the guise of a human action. 
Barth aims to demythologize baptism in a manner that preserves it as a 
truly human action of obedient response, and therefore as a truly ethical 
action.>’ This appears as a quite remarkable reversal of Barth’s previous 
concern, a concern that pervades the Dogmatics, to affirm the human 
and the divine in their connectedness and non-contradiction.** To affirm 
God’s promise and action within baptism is not to undermine baptism 
as a truly human action, it is rather to enable and establish it as a truly 
human action. Because baptism is a prayer in the light of God’s prom- 
ise, it can truly be a human promise.°? It is precisely the definition of 


56. Cf. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit, p. 221: ‘We are therefore in full 
accord with Peter when he insists that baptism be seen as the means by which man 
comes to God rather than the means by which God comes to man’. The idea is 
repeated by those (e.g. Michaels, ] Peter, p. 216) who interpret the phrase in a 
‘subjective’ sense, as a pledge to God arising from a good conscience. 

57. C.D. IV, 4, pp. 102-107. 

58. Earlier in IV, 2 Barth was quite happy to speak of the one sacrament of the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ as the basis for the ‘concurrence’ of ‘a divine and 
human, an outward and inward, a visible and invisible operation and reception of 
grace in the “sacramental” actions of baptism and the Lord’s Supper’ (CD, IV, 2, 
pp. 54-55). 

59. ‘Ventured and done with a view to this work of God, it has the promise and, 
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baptism as a prayer as well as a promise, a definition of fundamental 
significance to Barth at this point, that identifies baptism as significant 
of divine action before, within and beyond this human action. This 
certainly need not imply that God’s action can be manipulated by our 
human action in some ex opere operato sense: neither here nor any- 
where else does God come to be at our disposal. But it does imply that 
our human action in prayer and promise only retains significance in the 
light of God’s promise, a promise in which he remains the free Lord, to 
be present by his Spirit in this event. It is precisely in terms of our ac- 
tion in the light of God’s promise that Calvin defines the significance of 
a sacrament and, once any manipulative understanding of the dynamic 
has been abandoned, what is a sacrament if it is not a human prayer and 
promise in response to a promise of God and in anticipation of its 
fulfilment?® 


entrusted to and enjoined upon the community and its candidates, it is itself the 
promise which they are permitted and commanded to grasp and apply. Both are to 
be done in expectation and confidence that the promise will be fulfilled, that God’s 
work will infallibly demonstrate its power in their lives, since it is the promise 
which He has entrusted to and enjoined upon them, and they grasp and apply it in 
obedience to Him’ (C.D. IV, 4, p. 74). 

60. Colin Gunton’s charge that Barth tends to displace the mediate by the 
immediate, a charge against which it may be possible to defend Barth elsewhere, 
certainly seems pertinent here (A Brief Theology of Revelation [Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1995], pp. 16-17, et passim). 

61. ‘It seems to me that a simple and proper definition would be to say that it is 
an outward sign by which the Lord seals on our consciences the promises of his 
good will toward us in order to sustain the weakness of our faith; and we in turn 
attest our piety toward him in the presence of the Lord and of his angels and before 
men. Here is another briefer definition: one may call it a testimony of divine grace 
toward us, confirmed by an outward sign, with mutual attestation of our piety toward 
him’ JJohn Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion [ed. J.T. McNeill; trans. F.L. 
Battles; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960), IV, xiv, 1. 


ON BOARD THE ESCHATOLOGICAL ARK OF GOD: NOAH—DEUCALION 
AND THE ‘PHRYGIAN CONNECTION’ IN 1 PETER 3.19-22 


Larry J. Kreitzer 


Let us admit it at the outset: the patriarch Noah does not get a lot of 
attention within the New Testament.’ His name occurs a total of eight 
times, and with one exception (the appearance in Lk. 3.36 within the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ), it is always within the context of references 
to the flood story from Gen. 6.1-9.17.? Noah’s exemplary behaviour in 
connection with the deluge, his faithfulness in following God’s request 
to build this bizarre ark, flows out of his just character; thus Gen. 6.9 
describes him as ‘a righteous man’ (GvOpwnos Sixatoc, LXX).? In this 
respect Noah is a worthy character, someone whose conduct is to be 
emulated, and it is precisely for this reason that the author of Hebrews 
includes him in his catalogue of righteous saints (11.7).* 

However, before I move to the main focus in this essay, namely the 
implications of the story of Noah and the ark for our understanding of | 
Peter, it is perhaps worth noting that Noah figures in another story from 
Genesis that is so often overlooked as to be all but forgotten. I speak, of 
course, of Gen. 9.18-29, where Noah’s role as the first planter of vine- 
yards is recorded, along with the shameful incident of his son Ham 


1. Unless otherwise noted the texts and translations of Greek and Latin 
writings are from the Loeb editions (I have used the English titles of the works for 
ease of reading). Citations from pseudepigraphal documents are taken from J.H. 
Charlesworth (ed.), The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (2 vols.; London: Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 1983-85). 

2. The other passages are the Q saying contained in Mt. 24.37-38; Lk. 17.26- 
27 (two instances each); Heb. 11.7; 1 Pet. 3.20; and 2 Pet. 2.5. 

3. The reason why Noah’s righteousness is declared before he does anything in 
connection with the building of the ark was the subject of some discussion among 
the ancients, as Philo, Allegorical Interpretation of Genesis 2-3 3.77, demonstrates. 

4. Ezek. 14.14, 20, one of the few Old Testament references to Noah outside of 
Genesis, similarly casts him as a proverbially righteous figure. 
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uncovering his father’s nakedness following Noah’s indiscretion with 
the fermented fruit of his labour. The writer Rudyard Kipling, with 
characteristic wit and an attention to detail well-informed by a know!]- 
edge of the biblical texts, did not fail to pick up on the scandalous 
dimension of Noah’s character as expressed in this second story from 
Genesis. His poem ‘Sappers’, written for the Royal Engineers, playfully 
links the story of inebriated Noah with the work of this dedicated corps 
of soldiers. The opening stanzas of the poem read: 


When the Waters were dried an’ the Earth did appear, 
The Lord He created the Engineer, 

Her Majesty’s Royal Engineer, 

With the rank and pay of a Sapper! 


When the Flood came along for an extra monsoon, 
’Twas Noah constructed the first pontoon 

To the plans of Her Majesty’s Royal Engineers, 
With the rank and pay of a Sapper! 


But after fatigue in the wet an’ the sun, 

Old Noah got drunk, which he wouldn’t ha’ done 
If he’d trained with Her Majesty’s Royal Engineers, 
With the rank and pay of a Sapper!° 


We tend to overlook this dimension of the biblical account of Noah, 
and, perhaps with justification, concentrate on his role as the righteous 
builder of the ark of God, the person with whom God made a rainbow- 
guaranteed covenant and through whom he replenished the earth. Yet 
there may well be embedded within this subsequent story of Noah 
as the father of viticulture,° an important etymological link to other 


5. R. Kipling, Rudyard Kipling’s Verse: Inclusive Edition (1885-1932) (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 4th edn, 1933), p. 427. 

6. According to Greek mythology the father of viticulture was Icarios of 
Athens, who was given a vine and the secret of making alcohol by the god 
Dionysos. The myth relates how Icarios gave some of his first batch of fermented 
wine to some shepherds in the Marathonian woods beneath Mount Pentelicus. The 
shepherds drank it in excess and began to see double. Thinking they had been 
poisoned or bewitched, they attacked and killed Icarios. The second-century House 
of Dionysos in the city of Paphos in Cyprus has a superb mosaic depicting Icarios 
with his ox-drawn cart of wineskins, together with two inebriated men who are 
described in an inscription as OF TIPQTOI OINONIIONTEZ. For more on the 
mosaic, see F.G. Maier and V. Karageorghis, Paphos: History and Archaeology 
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ancient flood narratives, notably those contained within Greek mythol- 
ogy. 

It has long been recognized that many ancient cultures have their own 
versions of the flood story. One of the oldest and best known is, of 
course, The Epic of Gilgamesh, and it is a very thought-provoking exer- 
cise to read both the Genesis story and Graeco-Roman myths against 
the backdrop of this important document from ancient Babylonia.’ 
Intriguing parallels abound within the various flood narratives from 
antiquity, both with respect to the description of the divine judgment 
upon a wicked world and the characterization of the righteous hero(es) 
at the heart of the story of its re-creation. One of the most interesting 
variations of the flood story is found in Graeco-Roman mythology and 
concentrates on the figures of Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha. Deucalion 
is the name of Noah’s Graeco-Roman counterpart, and in Deucalion’s 
name there is perhaps a reflection of the ill-fated association of the hero 
Noah with the planting of grapes and the cultivation of vineyards for 
the production of wine.* ‘Deukalion’ comes from the words de0Koc 
(meaning ‘new, or freshly pressed wine’) and GAtevc (meaning ‘sailor’ 
or ‘fisherman’). The ‘wine’ connection is probably also reflected in the 


(Nicosia: A.G. Leventis Foundation, 1984), p. 255; W.A. Daszewski and D. Mich- 
aelides, Guide to the Paphos Mosaics (Nicosia: Bank of Cyprus Cultural Foun- 
dation, 1988), pp. 40-41; D. Michaelides, Cypriot Mosaics (Nicosia: Department of 
Antiquities, Cyprus, rev. edn, 1992), pp. 36-38. 

7. See S. West, ‘Prometheus Orientalized’, Museum Helveticum 51 (1994), pp. 
129-49, for a recent discussion along these lines. The myth of Icarios is also alluded 
to in an interesting scholion to Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans 7.4 that 
discusses the feast of the Haloa in Athens. This famous wine-making festival was 
celebrated elsewhere around the ancient world and may help explain the allusions to 
mystery cults in Eph. 5.4, 12. See LJ. Kreitzer, ‘“Crude Language” and “Shameful 
Things Done in Secret” (Ephesians 5.4, 12): Allusions to the Cult of Demeter/ 
Cybele in Hierapolis?’, JSNT 71 (1998), pp. 51-77, for an argument along these 
lines. 

8. Embarrassment over Noah’s conduct is perhaps reflected in Philo’s On 
Noah’s Work as a Planter 34 and Questions and Answers on Genesis 2.68. Also see 
}.R. Harris, ‘The Thirty-Eighth Ode of Solomon’, The Expositor 8th Series 2 (1911), 
pp. 28-37; idem, ‘Two Flood-Hymns of the Early Church’, The Expositor 8th Series 
2 (1911), pp. 405-417, for the suggestion that Odes of Solomon 38 was originally 
written as an apology, ostensibly spoken by Noah, in which he defends himself 
against the charge of drunkenness. 
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name of Deucalion’s wife, Pyrrha (tuppa), which means ‘fire-red’, an 
adjective that is readily applied to wine.” 

In any event, whatever we may feel about such etymological connec- 
tions between new-wine Deucalion and inebriated Noah, stories of the 
flood have captured the imagination of Greek, Roman, Jewish and 
Christian interpreters down through the centuries and it is this which is 
my concern within this study. References to the Greek and Latin 
versions of the flood story involving Deucalion and Pyrrha appear in a 
number of ancient writings, including Herodotus, Histories 1.56; Pin- 
dar, Olympian Ode 9.42-53; Aristotle, Meterologica 1.14; Apollodorus, 
The Library 1.7.2; Plutarch, The Cleverness of Animals 13; Pausanias, 
Description of Greece 1.18.7-8; 1.40.1; 5.8.1; 10.6.2; Nonnos, Dionysi- 
aca 3.209-14; 6.367-70; 12.61-64; 15.299. The satirist Lucian of Samo- 
sata (120-190 CE) appears to have been especially fond of the myth, for 
he mentions it in five of his works: A Professor of Public Speaking 20; 
The Goddesse of Surrye 12, 28, 33; The Dance 39; The Patriot 1; 
Timon, or the Misanthrope 3. However, without doubt the fullest ver- 
sion of this myth is to be found in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 1.313-415. 
As I hope to demonstrate, there are some unusual features of the story 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, features that may shed some light not only on 
the cryptic paragraph of 1 Pet. 3.19-22 (which alludes to the story of 
Noah and the flood), but more importantly on how the passage was 
interpreted by later generations of Christian readers. 

It is probably fair to say that 1 Pet. 3.19-22 has attracted the lion’s 
share of exegetical attention directed towards the Epistle, often by 
those, such as R.E.O. White, whom we honour in this volume, inter- 
ested in exploring the importance of Christian baptism in the life and 
thought of the Christian Church. Yet, as White notes in his discussion 
of 1 Pet. 3.19, one wonders ‘why Peter should “drag into his dis- 
cussion” this altogether unexpected and not very direct allusion to so 
ancient a story’. White immediately goes on to comment on one pos- 
sible answer to this question: ‘Moffatt suggested a connection with early 
traditions that the Ark rested in Phrygia would give the reference a local 
interest for Peter’s readers’.'° Moffatt’s suggestion is contained in his 


9. SoR. Graves, The Greek Myths (2 vols.; Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
rev, edn, 1960), I, p. 141, and R. Graves and R. Patai, Hebrew Myths: The Book of 
Genesis (London: Arrow Books, 1989), pp. 124-25. 

10. R.E.O. White, The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960), p. 235. 
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commentary on The General Epistles (1928); it offered a tantalizing, 
but all too brief, description of these ‘early traditions’, alluding to them 
without citing any specific details. He wrote: 


Peter chooses what some Asiatic Christians would appreciate as a local 
allusion, for early traditions connected both Enoch and the ark with 
Phrygia; indeed the city of Apamea on the river Marsyas was identified 
as the spot at which the ark rested, partly owing to its byname of Kibotos 
(Ark).!! 


Within this study I would like to explore Moffatt’s suggestion a little 
further, noting in particular the opportunities it provides for under- 
standing not only what the author of 1 Peter might have intended by the 
allusion to Noah, the ark, and the salvation that is effected by passing 
through the waters within it, but also how his audience in Asia Minor 
might have understood these matters. Several passages from Sibylline 
Oracles, notably 1.180-282, have an important role to play in this 
regard, for these oracles specifically associate Noah and his ark with the 
region of Phrygia in Asia Minor. 

Moffatt’s suggestion that there was some sort of ‘Phrygian connec- 
tion’ with 1 Pet. 3.19-22 is something not often discussed within com- 
mentaries on the letter, although I am not entirely sure why this is the 
case. I suspect one reason is because it is too readily tied up with Mof- 
fatt’s acceptance of J. Rendel Harris’s controversial interpretation of 
3.19a. Harris (and others) suggested a textual emendation to the awk- 
ward év @ Kai at the beginning of the verse, arguing that the name 
Evo drops out due to a scribal error involving the repetition of 


11. .J. Moffatt, The General Epistles (MNTC; London: Macmillan, 1928), pp. 
142-43; he is probably reliant upon the work of W. Ramsay, The Cities and Bish- 
oprics of Phrygia, 1 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897), pp. 667-72. Moffatt also 
goes on to relate the declaration in 3.21 that ‘baptism saves you...through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ’ to the mystery cults: ‘[T]he language would appeal to 
those who knew the contemporary representations of resurrection in cults like those 
of Cybele and Attis, or the aim of the Eleusinian mysteries to effect regeneration 
and salvation from evil through baptism’ (p. 143). Interpretations of the New Tes- 
tament that are set against the backdrop of Hellenistic mystery religions are some- 
what out of vogue nowadays, but there are indications that Christians in the Lycus 
valley were facing syncretism along these lines. See C.E. Arnold, The Colossian 
Syncretism: The Interface between Christianity and Folk Belief at Colossae (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1996); L. Kreitzer, Ephesians (Epworth Commentary; 
London: Epworth Press, 1997), for recent discussions. 
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letters.!* Moffatt’s remark that ‘early traditions connected both Enoch 
and the ark with Phrygia’ reflects this interpretation, and since the 
‘Enoch hypothesis’ of 1 Pet. 3.19a has now been overwhelmingly re- 
jected by scholars, so perhaps the interest in exploring the ‘Phrygian 
connection’ has correspondingly waned as a consequence. Yet there is 
much that is worth pursuing here, as we shall see. There is no reason to 
throw out the Phrygian ‘baby’ with the Enochian ‘waters’, as is often 
too quickly done. Indeed, we may have a solution to several of the 
puzzling features of 1 Peter if we drop anchor, as it were, within a spe- 
cific geographical setting, namely the region of Phrygia in what we now 
call Asia Minor. 

I shall pursue the study in three parts, exploring three distinct but 
interlocking themes: (1) Noah—Deucalion and Christ: righteous found- 
ers of a new humanity; (2) the ‘Phrygian connection’: some literary and 
numismatic evidence; (3) the ark and the church: symbols of salvation 
in an age of persecution. 


1. Noah/Deucalion and Jesus Christ: 
Righteous Founders of a New Humanity 


The righteousness of Noah is a theme that is developed within a number 
of Jewish apocryphal and pseudepigraphal works, as well as within the 
writings of Hellenistic Jewish writers, such as Philo and Josephus.}* 
Space does not permit more than a cursory introduction to this matter, 
but some of the most important texts will serve to illustrate the essential 
point. 


12. J.R. Harris, ‘A Further Note on the Use of Enoch in 1 Peter’, The Expositor 
6th Series 4 (1901), pp. 346-49. Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament 
reinstates the ‘missing’ reference to Enoch in 3.19-20: ‘It was in the Spirit that 
Enoch also went and preached to the imprisoned spirits who had disobeyed at the 
time when God’s patience held out during the construction of the ark in the days of 
Noah—the ark by which only a few souls, eight in all, were brought safely through 
the water’. 

13. J.C. VanderKam, ‘The Righteousness of Noah’, in J.J. Collins and G.W.E. 
Nickelsburg (eds.), Ideal Figures in Ancient Judaism: Profiles and Paradigms 
(SBLSCS, 12; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1980), pp. 13-32, offers a fine treatment. 
Also see W.M. Clark, ‘The Righteousness of Noah’, VT 21 (1971), pp. 261-80, for 
a discussion of the presentation of the righteousness of Noah within the various 
strands of the Genesis story. 
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First, we have a brief mention of Noah in Wis. 44.17-18, commencing 
a section of the work that has been described as ‘a short theology of 
history (44.17-49.16) of the covenanted People of God’:" 


44.17 Noah was found perfect and righteous; in the time of wrath he was 
taken in exchange; therefore a remnant was left to the earth when the 
flood came. 44,18 Everlasting covenants were made with him that all 
flesh should not be blotted out by a flood.> 


Similarly, he is mentioned in Wisdom of Solomon 10.3-4. Here the frat- 
ricidal Cain serves as the archetype of antediluvian evil with whom the 
righteous Noah is contrasted:!° 


10.3 But when an unrighteous man departed from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, he perished because in rage he slew his brother. 10.4 When the 
earth was flooded because of him, wisdom again saved it, steering the 
righteous man by a paltry piece of wood. !7 


Several passages from the Book of Jubilees mention the righteousness 
of Noah. For example, 5.17-18 describes God’s divine mercy on any of 
the children of Israel who turn from their error and return to him. This 
is in contrast to those who rebelled in the days of Noah, a remark that 
sets up the next verse (5.19) which extols the character of Noah him- 
self: 


But to any who corrupted their way and their counsel before the Flood, 
he (God) did not show partiality, except Noah alone, for he showed par- 
tiality to him for the sake of his sons whom he saved from the waters of 
the Flood (and) for his sake because his heart was righteous in all of his 
ways just as it was commanded concerning him. And he did not trans- 
gress anything which was ordained for him. 


Similarly, in 10.15-17 we read of Noah’s death, as well as the summary 
of his life, which again proclaims his righteousness: 


14. P.W. Skehan and A.A. Di Lella, The Wisdom of Ben Sira (AB, 39; New 
York: Doubleday, 1987), p. 30. 

15. 44.17 Nde edpéOn téAe10¢ Sixaros Ev Kapa Opyfic Eyéveto avidAAaypa 
81a todtov éyevyOn Kataheua TH YT Ote eyEveto KataxAvopds 44.18 SrabtKat 
aidvos été8noav npdc adrOv iva ph EEare dO] KataKAvoLs noo. caps. 

16. D. Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon (AB, 43; Garden City, NY: Dou- 
bleday, 1979), p. 214, says: ‘[Cain] serves as a paradigm of human wickedness, so 
that the cause of the Flood can be ascribed to him’. 

17. 10.3 dnootac 5é dn’ adtijig GdtKkos Ev Opyi] adtod ddeAgoKtdvots ovva- 
noAETO Evpoig 10.4 dV bv KataKALCopEevny yi TAAL Eowoev oodia bi’ evteAotc 
EvAov tov Sikatov kuPepvijcaca. 
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10.15 And Noah slept with his fathers and was buried on Mount Lubar in 
the land of Ararat. 10.16 Nine hundred and fifty years he completed in 
his life, nineteen jubilees and two weeks and five years. 10.17 On account 
of his righteousness in which he was perfected, his life on earth was 
more excellent than (any of) the sons of men except Enoch, for the work 
of Enoch had been created as a witness to the generations of the world so 
that he might report every deed of each generation in the day of judg- 
ment. 


I Enoch 67.1-2 also records the blamelessness of Noah, along with 
an interesting comment that angels were responsible for the construc- 
tion of the ark. Here Noah takes the role of the narrator: 


67.1 In those days, the word of God came unto me, and said unto me, 
‘Noah, your lot has come up before me—a lot without blame, a lot of 
true love. 67.2 At this time the angels are working with wood (building 
an ark) and when it is completed, I shall place my hands upon it and 
protect it, and the seed of life shall arise from it; and a substitute (gen- 
eration) will come so that the earth will not remain empty (without 
inhabitants).’ 


In 4 Ezra 3.9-11 Noah is mentioned as part of the description offered 
by the scribe Ezra as he has a vision about the fate of the people of 
God. He recounts the creation of Adam and the rebellion of the nations 
against God, before moving on to describe the flood and Noah’s role as 
the father of righteousness: 


3.9 But again, in its time you brought the flood upon the inhabitants of 
the world and destroyed them. 3.10 And the same fate befell them: As 
death came upon Adam, so the flood upon them. 3.11 But you left one of 
them, Noah with his household, and all the righteous who have de- 
scended from him. 


Next, we note a short remark made by Josephus within his Jewish 
Antiquities. In Ant. 1.3.1 Josephus alludes to Gen. 6.1 and describes 
how the angels of God consorted with women on earth and gave birth 
to sons who were proud and headstrong; Noah tries to persuade the 
wicked to amend their ways and return to God. Then in Ant. 1.3.2 we 
have a simple declaration: ‘God loved Noah for his righteousness’ ..'8 

Such a declaration also helps explain Josephus’s comment in Apion 
1.130, where Noah is described as the father of the Jews, ‘the founder 
of our race’ (0 ToD YEvous Nav Gpynyos). 


18. 6 5€ Bedc todtov (Nde) tig Sixatocbvns Nyannoev. 
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Finally, we note the Hellenistic Jewish writer Philo of Alexandria in 
whose work the figure of Noah plays such a key role. Philo does occa- 
sionally speak of the ‘literal’ Noah, but, characteristically, it is as an 
‘allegorical’ figure that Noah’s importance comes to the fore.!? In 
Philo’s opinion, Noah, who lives a just and righteous life, is worth more 
than the myriads of human beings whose lives are dominated by injus- 
tice; Philo fastens upon this quality and interprets Noah accordingly, 
viewing his life as an allegory for the spiritual progress of the soul. 
Thus, to cite but one instance of Philo’s discussion, in On Rewards and 
Punishments 23, the rewards for a life characterized by righteousness 
are treated and Noah is presented as the representative figure for this 
virtue. Not only is Noah rewarded with his own salvation in the midst 
of general destruction, but he is also the founder of a renewed mankind 
in that he serves as the person who heralds the end of a condemned 
generation and the beginning of an innocent one. 

Interestingly, in the midst of this passage Philo explicitly equates 
Noah with the figure of Deucalion; this is one of the very few instances 
in which Philo identifies a biblical character with a counterpart in 
Graeco-Roman mythology.”° Almost in passing Philo explains: ‘This 
person, in whose day the great deluge took place, is called by the Greeks 
Deucalion and by the Hebrews Noah.’*! 


19. J.P. Lewis, A Study of the Interpretation of Noah and the Flood in Jewish 
and Christian Literature (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1968), pp. 42-74, offers a thorough 
treatment. Also see H.A. Wolfson, Philo, I (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1947), p. 126, who notes that, according to Philo, ‘The Patriarchs, indeed, are 
symbols of elevated philosophic thoughts, but still they are historic persons and 
everything that is told of them is a true historic event’. For more on Philo’s attitude 
to pagan mythology, see M.R. Niehoff, ‘Philo’s Views on Paganism’, in G.N. 
Stanton and G.G. Stroumsa (eds.), Tolerance and Intolerance in Early Judaism and 
Christianity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), pp. 135-58. 

20. The only other similar identification occurs in On Dreams 1.58, where 
Abraham’s father Terah is equated with the Greek philosopher Socrates. This is not 
unlike the equation of Moses and Plato attributed to Numenius of Apameia in 
Phrygia. Numenius was a Pythagorean philosopher writing in the second century CE 
and, according to Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1.22.150, is credited with the 
proverb ‘What is Plato, but Moses speaking Attic Greek?’ See M. Whittaker, Jews 
and Christians: Graeco-Roman Views (Cambridge Commentaries on Writings of 
the Jewish and Christian World 200 BC to AD 200, 6; Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1984), pp. 58-60, for details. 

21. todtov “EAAnvec vév AevKodiova, XaAdator d& N&e exovopaCovorv, £4’ 
od tov péyav KataKxAvopov ovveBn yeveoSat. 
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What are we to make of such an outright identification of the biblical 
Noah with the Greek Deucalion? And what importance does this have 
for the Christian understanding of Jesus Christ and his relationship to 
Noah, given that the writer of 1 Peter brings the two figures together in 
3.19-20? Certainly the identification of Noah with Deucalion (and, by 
implication, the biblical flood with the deluge of Greek mythology) was 
made by some early Christians. Nowhere is this more clearly seen than 
in the case of Justin Martyr (c. 100-165 CE), who maintains a generally 
high opinion of Greek philosophy and sees the spirit of God potentially 
working in the lives and thoughts of pre-Christian pagans. His Apology 
2.7.2 states: ‘The flood left no one but him only with his family who is 
by us called Noah and by you Deucalion.’”* 

However, this is not to suggest that all Christians were happy with 
such an outright identification of Noah with Deucalion, for many were 
clearly not. Tatian (c. 110-172 CE) is a case in point. He was a student 
of Justin Martyr, but did not share his teacher’s tolerance for all things 
Greek. Tatian’s Address to the Greeks 39 goes to great lengths to com- 
pose a catalogue of 20 Argive kings in order to prove that Moses was 
some 400 years older than the fall of Troy (which takes place during the 
reign of the twentieth king, Agamemnon). Tatian asserts that Moses 
was a contemporary of Inachus, the first Argive king, and that Deu- 
calion’s flood took place during the reign of Crotopas, the eighth king. 
Projecting his chronology backwards, this means that the flood of Deu- 
calion cannot be equated with the biblical flood of Noah because it 
takes place far too late (that is, after the time of Moses). The primacy of 
the biblical story is thus asserted by Tatian and the attempts of his 
opponents to equate the figure of Deucalion with Noah repudiated. In 
this instance, Tatian wins the argument on the grounds of chronology, 
or So it seems. 

Tatian was not alone, however, for Theophilus of Antioch (c. 190 
CE), Origen (185-254 CE) and Lactantius (c. 240-320 CE) likewise all 
rejected the casual equation of Noah with Deucalion.”? In Origen’s case 
it was probably as a response to Celsus’s claim that Jewish writers were 
misappropriating ancient flood stories; with Theophilus of Antioch and 


22. tOv LOVvOV Ov TOI LdtoLg nap’ iv KaAovpEvoV Nd@e, nap’ Dyiv 6é Aev- 
KOAL@VG. 

23. Especially Theophilus of Antioch, To Autolycus 3.18-19; Origen, Against 
Celsus 1.19; 4.11; 4.41-2; and Lactantius, The Divine Institutes 2.11. I am depen- 
dent upon Lewis, Noah and the Flood, pp. 101-20, for the discussion at this point. 
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Lactantius the rejection of the Noah—Deucalion link was part of a 
systematic dismissal of Greek philosophy and thought as having any 
positive contribution to make to the Christian faith. In short, it seems 
clear that several of the apologists of the second and third centuries 
attempted to help Christianity define itself over against the surrounding 
Graeco-Roman culture, and that part of that process of definition in- 
cluded the playing down of any connection between the biblical story 
of Noah and the pagan myths involving the figure of Deucalion. 

Yet the contribution of Philo and Justin Martyr to the issue cannot be 
ignored. It is clear that some Jews and Christians were perfectly happy 
to see a point of common ground within the biblical story of Noah and 
the Graeco-Roman myths involving Deucalion. How significant is this 
and what are its implications? I would like to suggest that the further 
step of identifying Noah—Deucalion with Jesus Christ was, at some 
level, also not unthinkable for Christians. What is meant by this? 

I have already noted above the long tradition within both Jewish and 
Christian writers that not only stressed the righteousness of Noah, but 
saw in the patriarch a man through whom God founds a new humanity. 
Unfortunately, discussions about the relationship between Noah and 
Deucalion sometimes overlook the fact that Deucalion (together with 
his wife Pyrrha!) is also described in precisely the same terms. In other 
words, Deucalion is, like his counterpart Noah, a supremely just and 
upright man, as Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.322-23, clearly shows: “There 
was no better man than he, none more scrupulous of right, nor than she 
was any woman more reverent of the gods’.** 

At the same time, Deucalion and Pyrrha are also the ones through 
whom the gods repopulate the world, albeit employing an altogether 
different technique from that used by Noah and his company. Accord- 
ing to Ovid’s Metamorphoses, following the flood and the devastation 
of the world,”> Deucalion and Pyrrha petition the goddess Themis for 


24. non illo melior quisquam nec amantior aequi 
vir fuit aut illa metuentior ulla deorum. 


Deucalion’s righteousness is also mentioned in lines 377-78. Here Deucalion 
prefaces his request to Themis with a rhetorical question: ‘If deities are appeased by 
the prayers of the righteous, /if the wrath of the gods is thus turned aside...’ (si 
precibus dixerunt numina iustis /victa remollescunt, si flectitur ira deorum...). 

25. It is worth remembering that Prometheus is the father of Deucalion. Accord- 
ing to some versions of the Greek myth (notably Apollodorus, The Library 1.7.2), 
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the restoration of the race. The goddess gives them a strange oracle 
(lines 381-83): 


Depart hence, 
and with veiled heads and loosened robes 
throw behind you as you go the bones of your great mother.”° 


At first Deucalion and Pyrrha are understandably puzzled by these 
cryptic words. Eventually they figure out that the ‘bones’ are not to be 
taken literally, but are symbolic of something else. As Deucalion ex- 
plains (lines 393-94): 


Our great mother is the earth, and I think that the bones which the god- 
dess speaks of are the stones in the earth’s body. ‘Tis these that we are 
bidden to throw behind us.2” 


The pair then go about casting stones over their shoulders and the 
stones are miraculously transformed into human beings; men arise from 
stones cast by Deucalion and women from stones cast by Pyrrha (lines 
395-415). In this bizarre fashion the post-diluvian world is re-popu- 
lated. 

So it appears that there are some points of continuity in the inter- 
pretation of the significance of the figures of Noah, Deucalion and Jesus 
Christ himself. Righteousness is a characteristic that they all have in 
common, and each in his own way is regarded as the father of a new 
humanity. Surely it is no accident that the writer of 1 Peter introduces 
the passage about Noah and the ark (3.19-22) with a declaration in 3.18 
concerning the Lord’s death: ‘Christ also died for sins once for all, the 
righteous for the unrighteous’ (611 Kal Xptotoc Gnas rept auaptidv 
énabev, dixatoc brép ddiKwv). 

We move now to consider some of the legends about where the ark 
landed following the deluge and some numismatic evidence that ap- 
pears to be building upon these legends. In particular, we need to take 
into account one strand of tradition that places the ark in the region of 
Phrygia within the Roman province of Asia. 


Prometheus warns Deucalion about the anger of Zeus and his intention to punish 
humanity with a cataclysmic flood. 
26. discedite templo 
et velate caput cinctasque resolvite vestes 
ossaque post tergum magnae iactate parentis. 
27. magna parens terra est: lapides in corpore terrae /ossa reor dici; iacere hos 
post terga iubemur. 
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2. The ‘Phrygian Connection’: 
Some Literary and Numismatic Evidence 


The fact that 1 Peter is addressed to ‘the the exiles of the dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia’ (1.1) has led to a num- 
ber of scholarly speculations about the progress of the letter through 
these various provinces of what we now call Asia Minor. Are we to 
detect an early mail route here, along the lines of that often suggested in 
connection with the seven churches of Asia Minor mentioned in Rev- 
elation 2-3? Does the order of the listing of provinces reflect a travel 
itinerary, one following the established trade routes of the area? Sug- 
gestions along these lines have been put forward over the years, notably 
within the work of F.J.A. Hort and those influenced by him.” 

Certainly, the fact that the letter is, in the first instance, addressed to 
believers in Pontus means that churches must have existed in the 
province at the time. This has inevitably meant that Pliny the Younger’s 
famous letter to the Emperor Trajan concerning the persecution of 
Christians (Epistles 10.96) is brought into discussions concerning the 
date of 1 Peter. Pliny served in the province of Bithynia-Pontus as lega- 
tus Augusti from about 109 CE, and the formal grounds for the pros- 
ecution of believers that he mentions in his letters to the emperor are 
sometimes said to be explicitly alluded to in 1 Pet. 4.16. Indeed, F.W. 
Beare goes so far as to say, 


Pliny’s description of his experience and methods could not conceivably 
correspond more closely to the words of 1 Peter 4.12-16...we may make 
the tentative conjecture that it was written at about the same time as 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan, ie., A.D. 111-1 12.9 


However, our concern here is not with Pontus, but with the province of 
Asia; more precisely with an area of that province known as Phrygia. 


28. E.J.A. Hort, The First Epistle of Peter I.1-11.17 (London: Macmillan, 1898), 
pp. 157-84. Also see B.H. Streeter, The Primitive Church (London: Macmillan, 
1929), pp. 125-26; C.J. Hemer, ‘The Address of 1 Peter’, ExpTim 79 (1977-78), pp. 
239-43, for further discussion along these lines. 

29. F.W. Beare, The First Epistle of Peter: The Greek Text with Introduction 
and Notes (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 3rd edn, 1970), p. 33. Also see J. Knox, ‘Pliny 
and I Peter: A Note on I Pet 4.14-16 and 3.15’, JBL 72 (1953), pp. 187-89; F.G. 
Downing, ‘Pliny’s Prosecutions of Christians: Revelation and 1 Peter’, JSNT 34 
(1988), pp. 105-23; P.J Achtemeier, / Peter (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1996), pp. 234-35. 
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The region of Phrygia has long been associated with the earliest stages 
of the Christian movement, even if the precise geographical boundaries 
of the area have been difficult to determine.*° Phrygians are included 
among those present in Jerusalem at Pentecost (Acts 2.10), and Paul 
certainly passed through the region during his various so-called mis- 
sionary journeys (Acts 16.16; 18.23). The Phrygian city of Laodicea is 
mentioned at several points in the New Testament as an important 
Christian centre, probably brought to faith through the efforts of Paul’s 
envoy Epaphras (Col. 4.12-13; Rev. 1.11; 3.14-22). 

Given the importance of the region of Phrygia within the early days 
of the Christian movement, is there any evidence that might link the 
region with 1 Pet. 3.19-22 and support Moffatt’s suggestion that the 
author of 1 Peter is deliberately alluding to the Phrygian city of 
Apameia in his letter? Two clues are important to consider in this 
regard: the first comes in the form of literary evidence, namely Sibylline 
Oracles 1-2; the second comes in the form of numismatic evidence, 
namely the provincial coinage of the city of Apameia in Phrygia. We 
shall examine each in turn. 


a. The Literary Evidence: Sibylline Oracles 1-2 

Sibylline Oracles 1-2 as it now stands consists of a Jewish oracle that 
has been subjected to a heavy Christian redaction. As is generally the 
case with oracular material, establishing the date and provenance of the 
work is extremely difficult. Opinions as to the date vary widely and are 
partially dependent upon the numismatic evidence that I will consider 
below. The opinions of three key scholars help establish the parameters 
of discussion concerning date and provenance of these materials. 


30. C.J. Hemer, ‘The Adjective “Phrygia”’, JTS 27 (1976), pp. 122-26; idem, 
‘Phrygia: A Further Note’, JTS 28 (1977), pp. 99-101; idem, ‘Phrygia’, in G.W. 
Bromiley (ed.), The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, II (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1986), pp. 862-63, who discusses the controversy over the rendering of 
an awkward reference to Phrygia in Acts 16.6 (tnv ®pvyiav cai FotatKkiy 
xdpav). Does this phrase mean ‘the region of Phrygian Galatia’, or is it better to 
take it to mean ‘the regions of Phrygia and Galatia’? The decision has important 
implications for the debate over the so-called North/South theory of Galatians. 
Hemer follows William Ramsey in opting for the first adjectival interpretation, 
which supports the ‘South theory’. 
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Johannes Geffcken dates both the Jewish core and the Christian re- 
working to the third century CE,>! while Alfons Kurfess dates the Jewish 
core to the time of Augustus and the Christian redaction no later than 
150 CE.*? In the main J.J. Collins agrees with the assessment of Kurfess 
and tends to favour an early date for both the Jewish and Christian 
stages of the work. He argues that the lack of a reference to the fall of 
Jerusalem in the Jewish material indicates that it was completed before 
70 CE, while the highly developed eschatology of the book means that 
it is probably later than the Revelation of John. Thus Collins suggests a 
date between 30 CE and 70 CE for the Jewish stratum underlying 
Sibylline Oracles 1-2.° 

The only clear indication of provenance comes in 1.196-98 and 
1.261-82, two passages where Phrygia is explicitly mentioned in con- 
nection with the floodwaters receding and the ark finding solid ground.** 
In the first Noah declares: 


O Phrygia, you will emerge first from the surface of the water. 
You, first, will nourish another generation of men 
as it begins again. You will be nurse for all.>5 


The second passage is introduced with an explanatory comment made 
by the Sibyl (lines 261-69a); this is followed by a heavenly proclama- 
tion made to Noah (lines 269b-74), and concluded by a further expla- 
nation by the Sibyl (lines 275-82): 


There is a certain tall lofty mountain on the dark 
mainland of Phrygia. It is called Ararat. 
When all were about to be saved on it, 


31. J. Geffcken, Komposition und Entstehungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina (TU, 
8.1; Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1902), pp. 47-53. 

32. A. Kurfess, ‘Oracula Sibyllina I/IV’, ZNW 40 (1941), pp. 151-65. 

33. J.J. Collins, ‘The Sibylline Oracles’, in M.E. Stone (ed.), Jewish Writings of 
the Second Temple Period (CRINT; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), pp. 376-79; 
idem, ‘The Development of the Sibylline Tradition’, ANRW, II.20.1, p. 442. 

34. Nonnos, Dionysiaca 13.511-45, discusses Zeus’s flooding of Phrygia, al- 
though he does not here mention the flood hero Deucalion. Phrygia is by no means 
the only place mentioned in antiquity as the site where Noah’s ark landed. For 
example, according to Josephus, Ant. 1.92-93; 20.25; and Apion 1.130, the ark 
landed on a mountain top in what is now Armenia. 

35. & Opvyin, mpd 8’ avaddon ad’ Sato dxpou 

npotn 5’ ad Opéyers yevet etépny avOpanav 
apyouévyv eA adOic Eon SE tTpoddc NEpt TAvtwV. 
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thereupon there was a great heartfelt longing. 

There the springs of the great river Marsyos had sprung up. 

In this place the Ark remained on lofty summits 

when the waters had subsided. Then again from heaven 

the wondrous voice of the great God cried out 

as follows: ‘Noah, trustworthy righteous man who has been preserved, 

go forth boldly with your sons and wife 

and three daughters-in-law and fill the whole earth 

increasing and multiplying, dealing justly 

with each other, to generations of generations, until 

the whole race of men comes to trial, when there will be judgment for 
all’. 

Thus the heavenly voice spoke. But Noah took courage 

and jumped to the land from the Ark, and his sons with him 

and his wife, and daughters-in-law and serpents and birds, 

the species of four-footed animals and all the other creatures together 

went out of the wooden house into one place. 

And then Noah, most righteous of men, 

Came out eighth, having fulfilled forty-one dawns 


On the waters, through the counsels of the great God.*6 


36. got 8’ Evi Dpvytorory En’ HrEipoto peAaivns 
HAiBatov taviunkes Gpos ’Apapat Sé KaAeitan, 
6t dpa omPhcecban én’ adi navies Euerrov, 
év Tovto LEyGAN S& TOOh KatabbpL0¢ Tev. 
évOa oréPes Mapovov peyadov notapod nEeddKaow. 
tHSE KiBwtOG EvErvev Ev DYNAOLOL KAPTVOIG 
AnEdviov VSdtwv, tte 8 ad nad obpavder mpd 
GEonecin HEYaAoLO GE0d TAAL idxE bavi, 
cotov Eno’ ‘Nde nedvAaypéeve mote Sikate, 
Bapaaréuc &EeAGe ovv vieot HSE Sduaptr 
KOL vOpdaIs THLOORis Kal TANoaTE yolav Gnacav 
avgdpevor nAnOvvopevot Ta Stkara veLovTEs 
GAANAOLG, YEVEDIG YEvEdv, UxPIC Eig Kptotv HEEL 
NAV YEvoc AGvOpanev, eet 1} Kpioic EooeO’ dnact.’ 
Hs Egat’ GuPpooin davy. Nde 5’ ano xoitns 
foo’ dnobapatjous Eni yij¢, viol 52 obv abté 
nde Sapap vouoot te Kal Epneta Kal nEtENva 
tetpandduv Onpav te Kal yévn Kal TGAN’ Guo névto. 
oixov Sovpatéov e€fecav cic éva y@pov. 

Kal TOte 67 tor N@e Sixardtatos dvOpanav 
Gy00¢g Ef) GOev Sic cikoot Kai piav 7O 
TANpHoUs LdateooL GeEod peydAov Sta PovAdc. 
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It thus seems clear that Sibylline Oracles 1-2 provides us with an 
important interpretation of the story of Noah and the flood, one which is 
intimately connected with the geographical region of Phrygia in the 
Roman province of Asia. This geographical link is often said to provide 
us with a vital clue as to the original setting of this portion of the 
Sibylline Oracles themselves (no other clue as to the provenance of Sib- 
ylline Oracles 1-2 is forthcoming within the text).*” Hence, Moffatt’s 
suggestion that there is in 1 Pet. 3.19-22 an underlying allusion to 
Phrygia certainly seems within the realms of possibility. The reference 
to the source-waters of the Marsyas river in lines 279-81 makes it 
possible that the writer of the Jewish core of the Sibylline Oracles, or at 
least this section of them, may have come from the city of Apameia 
itself (more on the connection between the river and the city below). 

What about the numismatic evidence for this ‘Phrygian connection’? 
I would like to call attention to some fascinating ancient coins that have 
not received the attention among interpreters of 1 Peter that they are 
perhaps due. A number of coin issues in particular are worth consider- 
ing, insofar as they are all minted by the city of Apameia in Phrygia, 
and collectively they may shed light upon the circumstances surround- 
ing the production and reception of the letter. While the opportunities 
for understanding the meaning of 1 Pet. 3.19-22 are enhanced by the 
numismatic evidence, few commentaries on 1 Peter even mention the 
coins from Apameia. The time has come for the numismatic evidence to 
be given its due place in attempts to interpret the meaning of the allu- 
sion to Noah within the letter. 


b. The Numismatic Evidence: The ‘Noah Coinage’ of Apameia 

Apameia (modern Denair) was an important city within the life of the 
Roman province of Asia; it was second only to Ephesus in terms of its 
significance within the life of the region. Strabo gives the full name of 
the city as ‘Apameia Cibotus’ (Andpeta KiBwtdc) and notes that it and 
nearby Laodicea were two of the largest cities in Phrygia (Geography 
12.6.4; 12.8.13).>® The city was founded by Antiochus I Soter (281-261 


37, As Collins, ‘The Sibylline Oracles’, p. 332, and ‘The Development of the 
Sibylline Tradition’, p. 442, states. 

38. Also see Pliny, Natural History 5.29.106; Ptolemy, Geography 5.2.25. 
Strabo also records that the city was subject to earthquakes, which helps explain 
why the god Poseidon (the earth-shaker) was worshipped in a region so far inland 
from the sea (Geography 12.8.18). Tacitus, Annals 12.58.2 records how the Emperor 
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BCE) and named after his mother Apama.°? It lay on the lucrative trade 
route from Antioch-in-Pisidia to the east and the cities of the Lycus 
valley (including Colossae, Laodicea and Hierapolis) toward the west. 
As such, Apameia was centrally located within the Christian commu- 
nities of the region (as best as we are able to reconstruct them). A 
thriving Jewish community was also known to have existed in the city, 
if the controversial incident with the Roman governor Flaccus is any- 
thing to go by.*° Strabo calls the city ‘a great emporium’ (€undptov 
uéya) of Asia, stressing its place in the traffic of goods between Italy 


Claudius remitted taxes for Apameia for a period of five years following an earth- 
quake in 53 CE. Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 35.13-17, speaks of Apameia and its 
surrounding countryside in glowing terms. D.G. Hogarth, ‘Notes upon a Visit to 
Celaenae-Apamea’, JHS 9 (1888), pp. 343-49 (343), summarizes the importance of 
the city within ancient history; also see D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the 
End of the Third Century after Christ (2 vols.; Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1950), I, pp. 125-26; A.H.M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), pp. 69-71; P.R. Trebilco, Jew- 
ish Communities in Asia Minor (SNTSMS, 69; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), pp. 85-86; H. Brewster, Classical Anatolia: The Glory of Hellenism 
(London: I.B. Tauris, 1993), pp. 148-150, on this matter. 

39. Josephus, Ant. 12.3.1, states that Seleucus I Nicator (311-281 BCE) granted 
the Jews citizenship in the cities of Asia that he founded; meanwhile, Ant. 12.3.4 
records the decision of Antiochus III the Great in c, 200 BCE to transport 2000 
Jewish families from Babylon to Phrygia. 

40. See Cicero, Letter to Flaccus 28, 68, where the theft of a little less than one 
hundred pounds of gold from the Jewish citizens of the city, apparently part of their 
annual contribution to the Jewish temple tax, is mentioned in passing. This theft 
was apparently engineered by Lucius Valerius Flaccus, who was the governor of 
the Roman province of Asia in 62 BCE. Whatever we might feel about Cicero’s 
defence of Flaccus, the incident certainly witnesses not only to the wealth of the 
city of Apameia itself, but also to the disdain with which its Jewish inhabitants were 
regarded. For more on the matter, see M. Stern, ‘The Jewish Diaspora’, in S. Safrai 
and M. Stern (eds.), The Jewish People in the First Century, | (CRINT; 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), pp. 143, 150, 189; A.J. Marshall, ‘Flaccus and 
the Jews of Asia (Cicero, Pro Flacco 28.67-69)’, Phoenix 29 (1975), pp. 138-54; 
M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism. 1. From Herodotus to 
Plutarch (Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Science and Humanities, 1976), pp. 
193-201; Whittaker, Jews and Christians, pp. 117-18; Trebilco, Jewish Communi- 
ties in Asia Minor, p. 86; J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora: 
From Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE-117 CE) (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1996), pp. 
266-67; M.H. Williams, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans: A Sourcebook 
(London: Gerald Duckworth, 1998), p. 69. 
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and Greece at large (Geography 12.8.15). He also notes the importance 
of the Marsyas river within the life of Apameia, describing how the 
river runs through the centre of the city before, with a great rush of cur- 
rent, joining the Maeander. 

Some of the details of Strabo’s description of Apameia are wonder- 
fully represented with the imperial coinage issued by the city. Coins 
often served as powerful propaganda tools within the ancient world, 
and local magistrates were not slow in taking the opportunity of pre- 
senting what their city or region had to offer.*! Apameia was certainly 
no exception in this regard, and there are a number of fine examples 
from the city’s long history to illustrate the point. 

It has long been contended that the city assumed the surname xiBwtdc 
because of its importance as a trade centre in which merchandise ar- 
rived packed in chests or containers known as «iBwtot.*? Several coin 
issues highlight the importance of the term within the history of the city 
by depicting richly decorated chests on their reverses. Occasionally 
coins even include the word xiBtot on the surrounding inscriptions. 
For example, there was an extensive series of bronze coins issued 
during the reign of the Emperor Hadrian (117-138 CE). Hadrian visited 
Phrygia in the summer of 123 CE as part of his tour through Asia Minor 
while on his first extended journey to the east,*? and the coins may have 
been issued in connection with that visit. The obverse of these coins 
shows a bust of the Emperor, laureated and wearing an aegis, facing to 
the right. The Greek inscription AAPIANOC KAIC CEB (short for 
‘Hadrian, Caesar Augustus’) surrounds the portrait. The reverse of the 
coin depicts the figure of Marsyas, a devotee of the Phrygian mother- 
goddess Cybele. He is sitting in what is often described in coin cata- 
logues as an underground cavern, perhaps symbolizing the underground 
source of the river. Marsyas is naked except for an himation across his 


41. K.W. Harl, Civic Coins and Civic Politics in the Roman East (A.D. 180- 
275) (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1987), pp. 1-30, offers an 
excellent introduction to these matters. 

42. See J. Bryant, The Analysis of Ancient Mythology, V (London: 3rd edn, 
1807), p. 312, for a remark attributing this notion to a certain Salmasius (date 
unknown); G. Hirschfeld, ‘Apameia Kibotos’, in PW, cols. 2664-65, and B.V. 
Head, Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek Numismatics (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2nd edn, 1911), p. 666, are classic defenders of the idea. 

43. LJ. Kreitzer, Striking New Images: Roman Imperial Coinage and the New 
Testament World (JSNTSup, 134; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), pp. 
146-50, 183, discusses this. 
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thighs. He is shown in a reclining position with a cornucopia in his right 
hand; in his left hand there is a double flute (an obvious reference to 
the fateful musical contest that Marsyas had with Apollo).4 Beneath 
Marsyas there is an inverted vase out of which a stream of water is 
flowing, pointing to the river that is named after him and was so vital 
for the life of the city. Surrounding the scene is the Greek inscription 
ATIAMEQN MAPCYAC KIBQTOC (meaning ‘Of the Apameians, 
Marsyas Cibotos’), with an accompanying depiction of a number of 
chests or coffers (sometimes two or three, or even five) in the field at 
the top of the coin. Figure 1 illustrates an example of a coin which has 
five such x.Bwtoi within the field.* The use of x1Bwtoi on these coins 
certainly supports the suggestion that the double-barrelled name of the 
city (Apameia Cibotos) was due in part to its role as a centre of trade 
and commerce for the region. 

However, we should not feel that this exhausts the importance of the 
term «kiBwtoc in connection with the city, for there are a number of 
other coins to consider that have an important bearing on the matter. 
The key here is the fact that the word xiBwtdc is regularly used in the 
LXX to refer to Noah’s ark.*© In contrast, Josephus consistently uses the 
word Adpvoaé when referring to Noah’s ark, abandoning the LXX’s term 


44. Graves, The Greek Myths, I, p. 77, outlines the mythical story of Marsyas. 

45. B.V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phrygia (London: Trustees of 
the British Museum, 1906), p. 96, lists this coin as Apameia 155 (Pl. XI 10). 
F. Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Miinzen (Sonderschriften des Osterreichischen 
Archdologischen Institutes in Wien, 1; Vienna: Alfred Hélder, 1901), p. 211, lists it 
as 19, and H.S. Von Aulock, Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum Deutschland: 
Phrygien (Berlin: Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1964), lists it as 3492 (Pl. XID. 

46. Some interpreters downplay the importance of the ‘emporium explanation’ 
of xiBwtdc in favour of one suggesting that the term arises as an adaptation of local 
flood legends by the Jews living in Apameia to the biblical story of Noah and the 
ark (see E. Babelon, “La tradition phrygienne de déluge’, RHR 23 [1891], pp. 174- 
83; W. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Il, pp. 671-72; A. Reinach, ‘Noé 
Sangariou: Etude sur le déluge phrygien et le syncrétisme judéo-phrygien’, REJ 65 
[1913], pp. 161-80, and 66 [1913], pp. 1-43, 213-44; Trebilco, Jewish Communities 
in Asia Minor, pp. 91-92, for further discussions). The suggestion is that the Jews in 
Apameia had sufficient influence in the city to effect the adoption of the by-name 
xiBwtdcg based upon the biblical legends about Noah and his ark which they 
associated either with the hill Kelainai (located just outside the city), or with other 
mountains nearby. In short, it appears that there were local flood legends associated 
with the geography of the area and that the Jews of Apameia applied the biblical 
story of Noah and the flood to their city on that basis. 
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kiBwtds and choosing instead to use the term frequently associated in 
Greek literature with Deucalion’s boat (see Ant. 1.77-78; 1.90-95; 
Apion 1.130).*” One of the reasons for this appears to be his desire to 
reserve the word «.Bwtdc for the ark of the covenant (as in Ant. 
3.134).** On the other hand, although the term usually used to describe 
Deucalion’s boat within the Greek texts is Adpvaé,” this is not univer- 
sally the case. Lucian’s Timon, or the Misanthrope 3 uses the term «1B- 
Wt0¢, or at least a diminutive form of it (ktBdtiov) when mentioning 
Deucalion’s craft.° 


47. Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, p. 224, suggests Josephus 
knows the classical story of Deucalion and that this is influencing his choice of 
terms for the ark. Trebilco also suggests that the translators of the LXX deliberately 
used the unusual term xtBwtdc in order to distinguish the biblical story from the 
Greek myth of Deucalion. Somewhat bizarrely, the Greek translation of Sym- 
machus (dated to c. 200 CE) uses the word iAaotrptov to translate the Hebrew 
word for ‘ark’ (735). This is no doubt due to the influence of the LXx’s description 
of the lid of the ark of the covenant, the so-called ‘mercy seat’, where the term 
\Aaotiptov is used in such passages as Exod, 25.16. 

48. In the MT the term aM is used not only for Noah’s ark (Gen. 6-9), but also 
for the ark of bulrushes in which the infant Moses was placed to escape execution 
(Exod. 2.3, 5). The Targum of Onkelos similarly uses the Aramaic term 8137 to 
denote both Noah’s ark and Moses’s ark. 

49. Speaking of the ‘chest’ (Adpvaé) used in ritual initiation ceremonies of the 
mystery cults of Osiris and Adonis, E. Bock, Genesis: Creation and the Patriarchs 
(Worcester: Floris Books, 1983), p. 68, says: ‘In Cyprus, which was a centre of the 
Adonis cult until relatively late times, the name of the city of Larnaca recalls the 
ancient ritualistic custom, where during certain annual festivals the image of the 
god was hidden inside a chest and submerged in the sea for three days in order to 
demonstrate the mystery of death and resurrection.’ A vestige of this ancient cele- 
bration is to be found in the Feast of Kataklysmos, which is, like Whitsun, cele- 
brated 50 days after Easter within the Greek Orthodox Church of Cyprus. It is 
celebrated throughout the island but nowhere more vigorously than in Larnaca, 
where the name of the city and the name of the festival together recall the ancient 
flood story of Noah and the ark. For a description of a modern celebration, see 
C. Thubron, Journey into Cyprus (London: Penguin Books, 1986), p. 188. Also see 
M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros: The Bible and Homer (London: Asher, 1893), pp. 
334-35, for more on the pagan antecedents to the Kataklysmos celebrations. 

50. A fact that Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, p. 91, recognizes, 
slightly qualifying his contention that the local Phrygian flood traditions were not 
responsible for the city of Apameia giving itself the name ‘Apameia Kibotos’. The 
question here is whether Lucian’s use of «iBwtdc justifies the opinion that the city 
of Apameia described itself as ‘Apameia Kibotos’ because local flood traditions 
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Having noted the importance of xtBwtdg as a term regularly used to 
describe the ark, we are now in a position to consider the famous ‘Noah 
coin’ series issued during the second and third centuries CE. These 
coins were issued by the city of Apameia and have a representation of a 
box-like ark (ktBwtdc) on their reverses. The coin series has often been 
noted in numismatic studies of, and it figures regularly in, discussions 
about the influence of diaspora Judaism within the wider Graeco- 
Roman world. A. Schalit, writing in the Encyclopaedia Judaica, is a 
case in point. Commenting on the considerable influence that Jews had 
in Roman Asia Minor, he says, ‘Judaism attracted both the enlightened 
Gentiles and the masses. There is cogent proof of this at Apamea whose 
inhabitants associated the biblical story of the Deluge with legends 
connected with their city and inscribed Noah’s ark on their coins.’*! 


used the term independently of the biblical stories of Noah and his ark (xiBwtdc). 
Trebilco thinks this scenario ‘very unlikely’, although he admits the reference in 
Lucian, Timon, or the Misanthrope 3, certainly remains a puzzlement. 

51. A. Schalit, ‘Asia Minor’, EncJud, Ill, p. 748. Also see Babelon, ‘La tra- 
dition phrygienne de déluge’, pp. 174-83; T. Reinach, Jewish Coins (London: 
Lawrence & Bullen, 1903), pp. 60-63; E. Schiirer, ‘Diaspora’, in J. Hastings (ed.), 
A Dictionary of the Bible, V (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1904), p. 94; F. Schmidke, 
‘Arche’, in T. Klausner (ed.), Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, 1 (Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann Verlag, 1950), p. 602; A. Grabar, ‘Images bibliques d’ Apamée et 
fresques de la synagogue de Doura’, Cahiers Archéologiques 5 (1951), pp. 9-14; 
E.R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. Il. The Arche- 
ological Evidence from the Diaspora (New York: Pantheon Books, 1953), pp. 119- 
20; A. Grabar, Christian Iconography: A Study of its Origins (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1969), pp. 23-25; Jones, Eastern Roman Provinces, p. 70; A. Kindler, 
‘A Coin-type from Apameia in Phrygia (Asia Minor) depicting the Narrative of 
Noah’, Museum Ha’aretz Bulletin 13 (1971), pp. 24-32 (in Hebrew); Stern, ‘The 
Jewish Diaspora’, p. 150; M. Avi-Yonah, “The Mosaics of Mopsuestia—Church or 
Synagogue?’, in L.I. Levine (ed.), Ancient Synagogues Revealed (Jerusalem: Israeli 
Exploration Society, 1981), pp. 186-90; Y. Meshorer, ‘An Ancient Coin Depicts 
Noah’s Ark’, BARey 7 (1981), pp. 38-39; Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia 
Minor, pp. 86-95; Williams, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans, pp. 111-12. 
Although E. Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C.-A.D. 135) (rev. and ed. G. Vermes, F. Millar and M. Goodman; Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1973), p. 30, concludes that ‘the background and context of 
the appearance of Noah and the Ark on these coins remains wholly unintelligible’ , 
the tone of the discussion of the ‘Noah coins’ is highly dismissive of the idea that 
the Jewish flood story of Genesis has been applied to local legends and that this is 
ultimately responsible for the depiction of the scene on the coinage. In other words, 
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The fullest treatment of the ‘Noah coins’ of which I am aware is that 
contained in Paul Trebilco’s fine monograph, Jewish Communities in 
Asia Minor. As the title of Trebilco’s study suggests, the coins are as- 
sessed from the standpoint of what they might reveal about the Jewish 
community (as opposed to the Christian community) living in the city 
of Apameia. In other words, Trebilco’s study tends to assume that 
Apameian Jews themselves were either responsible in some way for the 
production of the coins, or at least contributed to an atmosphere in 
which the depiction of a biblical figure like Noah was deemed worthy 
to appear on the city’s numismatic propaganda. Thus, Trebilco describes 
how he thinks the coins came to be produced under Jewish influence: 


The Jews connected the city’s name of Kibotos with the ‘kibotos’ they 
read about in their Septuagint as the vessel in which Noah had endured 
the flood, and thus they interpreted the city’s name to mean ‘ark’. This 
fully explains the Jewish community’s action. There is no apparent rea- 
son why the Jews should have introduced the Biblical flood story into 
Apamea without any external cause. But with a pre-existent flood tradi- 
tion in the area and with their own story using the very word that was the 
‘nickname’ of the city, their actions are entirely understandable.>* 


This assumption about the role of the Jewish community in Apameia 
is common to many scholars who discuss the ‘Noah coins’, but how 
secure is it? Several curious features of the coins themselves cause 
doubts to rise in my mind as to the essential ‘Jewishness’ of the coins. I 
wonder if they might be better described as arising from a rather syn- 
cretistic setting, one in which not only Jewish and pagan, but also 
Christian, ideas were mixing freely.°> Let us not forget that Christianity 
was introduced to the region nearly 150 years before the first of the 
‘Noah coins’ appeared. Who is to say that Christian influence was not 
behind the production of the ‘Noah coins’? After all, the LXX was con- 
sidered holy scripture by Christians as well as by their Jewish coun- 
terparts in Apameia. One must question whether the mere presence of 


the possibility of an earlier Apameian flood legend being later combined with the 
Jewish story of Noah and the flood is rejected outright. 

52. Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, p. 92. 

53. Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, pp. 86-87, says that the in- 
scription NQE means that the scene is a biblical one, and therefore cannot be a 
depiction of Deucalion and Pyrrha. Such an either-or approach seems a question- 
able way to proceed in my opinion; we cannot assume that the citizens of Apameia 
made such hard and fast distinctions about their mythological traditions. 
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the legend NQE on the coins is enough to guarantee their “Jewishness’. 
But before we turn to ponder such a contentious topic, one which chal- 
lenges the prevailing scholarly opinion about the coins, we need first to 
consider the numismatic evidence itself. When were these coins minted 
and what precisely do they look like? Answers to these questions may 
provide important windows of interpretation for those wishing to under- 
stand the curious reference to Noah in 1 Pet. 3.19-22. 

In fact, the ‘Noah coins’ were produced by the provincial moneyers 
of Apameia during the reigns of a succession of Roman emperors, start- 
ing in the late second century and extending well into the third century. 
Examples from five different Emperors are extant: Septimus Severus 
(193-211 CE), Macrinus (217-218 CE), Severus Alexander (222—235 
CE), Philip I Arabus (244-249 CE)™ and Trebonianus Gallus (251-253 
CE). 

The coins are all large bronze pieces, approximately 3.75 cm in 
diameter. They are quite rare coins, and most are in a poor state of 
preservation with details badly worn and inscriptions difficult to read. 
As a whole, the scene on the reverses of the ‘Noah coins’ from these 
five emperors is fairly constant, although, understandably, the surround- 
ing inscriptions vary. The scene is divided into two parts. On the right 
side of the coin we see a large, open-lidded box within which are two 
figures, who face to the left and look out of it. On the front of the chest 
are the letters NQE, that is to say, the standard LXX spelling of the 
name of Noah.® On top of the box-like ark are two birds; the one on the 


54. According to Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 6.34, Philip I Arabus is 
spoken of as a Christian who confessed his faith and shared in the paschal cele- 
brations of the church in Antioch. Eusebius goes on to describe in 6.36.3 how the 
60-year-old Origen of Alexandria was known to have written letters to both the 
Emperor Philip I and his wife Otacilia Severa. There is probably little truth in these 
stories about Philip and his wife becoming Christians, although Chrysostom, Oro- 
sius and Jerome all mention it (see F.W. Madden, ‘On Some Coins of Septimus 
Severus, Macrinus, and Philip I, Struck at Apameia in Phrygia with the Legend 
NQE’, Numismatic Chronicle 6 [1866], pp. 190-94, for details). It is likely that 
reports of Philip’s toleration of Christianity eventually blossomed over time into 
rumours that he shared the faith himself. 

55. In many specimens the inscription on the ark is either incomplete or worn 
away altogether. This led to a long debate among numismatists in the 1700s as to 
whether the coins actually contained a reference to Noah at all. Several celebrated 
interpretations were offered in which the NQE was incorporated into the surround- 
ing inscriptions, including the word AAEXANAP on the coins from Philip I Arabus. 
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left is alighting on the ark carrying an olive branch in its claws. Beneath 
the base of the ark-chest are several waves, depicting the flood-waters 
of the deluge. The second scene on the left shows two figures, a man 
and a woman, facing left. They wear Greek dress and appear to have 
their right hands raised, perhaps in a gesture of worship or greeting, 
perhaps offering a salute. An inscription surrounds the scene, usually 
indicating the occasion upon which the coin was issued. Thus, the 
‘Noah coin’ from the reign of Septimus Severus has a reverse inscrip- 
tion that reads: EYIT ATC QNOOETOY APTEMA I (meaning ‘By the 
authority of the President of the Games, Artemas the Third’). The word 
ATIAMEQN (Of the Apameians) stands in exergue at the base of the 
scenes. The obverse of this particular coin (Fig. 2)°° shows a bust of the 
bearded Septimus Severus, laureated and facing to the right; he wears a 
military cloak (paludamentum) and a cuirass. An inscription surrounds 
the portrait that reads AYT K A CENT CEOYHPOC ITEPTI (an 
abbreviation for ‘Autokrator Caesar Lucius Septimius Severus Per- 
tinax’). Sometimes the reverse inscription is much simpler, as in the 
case of the ‘Noah coin’ from the reign of Macrinus (Fig. 3).°” On this 
coin we have the simple inscription AITAMEQN (Of the Apameians) in 
exergue and the letters NQE on the ark. The obverse of this coin shows 
a bust of the emperor facing to the right; he is laureated and wears a 
military cloak (paludamentum). The surrounding inscription reads AYT 
K M OTTEA CEOY MAKPEINOC CEBA (an abbreviation for ‘Autokra- 
tor Caesar Marcus Opelius Severus Macrinus Sebastos’). In the case of 
the ‘Noah coin’ from the reign of Philip I Arabus we have a return to a 
longer inscription that declares the authority of the minting magistrate 
(Fig. 4).°8 The reverse inscription here reads: ET] M AYP AAEXAN- 
APOY (around the coin’s edge) B APXI ATTAMEQN (in exergue). This 


This suggested that the coin was issued by the Alexandrians (‘AAEXANAPEQN’), 
but it required that the letters of NQE were read in reverse. Needless to say, this is 
an argument born out of desperation! 

56. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 667, provides a photograph (Fig. 313). Also 
see E.J. Pilcher, ‘The Jews of the Dispersion in Roman Galatia’, Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology 25 (1903), pp. 225-33, 250-58 (227, Fig. 1); 
Reinach, Jewish Coins, p. 61, Pl. XI. 

57. Pilcher, ‘Jews of the Dispersion’, p. 227, Fig. 2. 

58. Von Aulock, Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum Deutschland: Phrygien, lists 
this coin as 3510 (Pl. XIV); Pilcher, ‘Jews of the Dispersion’, p. 227, as Fig. 2. 
Head, Greek Coins of Phrygia, p. 101, lists it as Apameia 182 (the letters NQE on 
the British Museum specimen are almost completely worn away). 
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translates as ‘By the authority of Marcus Aurelius Alexander the Sec- 
ond, Chief Priest of the Apameians’. Again the letters NQE appear on 
the ark itself. The obverse shows the bust of Philip I facing to the right. 
He is laureated and wears a military cloak (paludamentum) and a 
cuirass. The surrounding inscription reads: AYT K IOYA ®IAITIHOC 
AYG (meaning ‘Autokrator Caesar Julius Philippus Augustus’). Space 
prohibits me from considering the ‘Noah coins’ from the two remaining 
emperors, namely those issued during the reigns of Severus Alexander 
and Trebonnianus Gallus. However, nothing of substance is added by 
them beyond the fact that some examples of the Gallus coin switch the 
position of the scenes on the reverse (the ark is on the left and the 
standing figures are on the right), and only depict one bird (the one 
returning with the olive branch).°? 

So much for the technical description of the coins. The key question 
is, how are the reverse scenes to be interpreted? One prominent writer 
on early iconography bravely asserts, “The image of Noah and his wife 
beside the ark, which one sees on the coins of Apamea in Phrygia, pre- 
sents no difficulty of religious interpretation’. However, nothing can 
be further from the truth. In fact, the ‘Noah coins’ have long been the 
subject of intense controversy among numismatists and specialists in 
archaeology, and much of the debate focuses precisely on the interpre- 
tation of the religious scenes of the reverses on the coins. In 1668 the 
numismatist Ottavio Falconeri published his Dissertatio de numo Apa- 
mensi Deucalionei diluvii typum exhibente in Rome, a study that was 
based on the ‘Noah coin’ of Septimus Severus. Within this work Fal- 
coneri offered an interpretation of the reverse type that included discus- 
sion about the mythological story of Deucalion and Pyrrha as a basis for 
the scene. However, the debate intensified after Jacob Bryant published 
his pamphlet entitled A Vindication of the Apamean Medal and the 


59. Von Aulock, Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum Deutschland: Phrygien lists 
this coin as 3513 (Pl. XIV). This example has the clearest view of the letters NQE 
on the ark, a feature that has helped to settle long-standing debate about the inscrip- 
tion. Meshorer, ‘Ancient Coin Depicts Noah’s Ark’, p. 39, contains an excellent 
photograph of this specimen, which is now part of the collection of the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem. 

60. Grabar, Christian Iconography, pp. 24-25. He goes on to declare, com- 
pletely without foundation as far as I am able to discover, that the coin type ‘evokes 
the celebrated relic of this city, a fragment of Noah’s ark, which the very powerful 
Jewish community of Apamea had in its charge’. The book contains a photograph 
of the reverse of the ‘Noah coin’ from the reign of Septimus Severus (Fig. 48). 
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Inscription NQE (1775).°! Bryant here took issue with some facets of 
the interpretation of Falconeri and sought to emphasize the coin reverse 
as a scene depicting the Mosaic account of Noah and the flood, playing 
down the interpretation of it as based on the Greek myth of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. Bryant’s interpretation was challenged, in turn, by a num- 
ber of numismatists, who aired their views in papers read to the Society 
of Antiquaries in London in 1776-77.” The most important of these 
was Daines Barrington, whose paper ‘Observations on the Apamean 
Medal’ was presented to the Society on 2 March 1776. Barrington took 
issue with the casual assumption that the scene was a depiction of Noah 
and the ark and followed up some of Falconeri’s ideas about the 
possible depiction of Deucalion and Pyrrha on the coins. In short, Bar- 
rington argued that the Deucalion flood story is the most likely interpre- 
tative background for the scene on the coin reverses. Several difficulties 
with the ‘Mosaic’ interpretation are identified, including the fact that 
according to Genesis the raven returns to the ark with an olive leaf in its 
mouth rather than an olive branch in its claws, as is clearly depicted on 
the coin. The clothes of the two figures on the reverse also present a 
difficulty: why is Greek dress adopted? Most important, however, is the 
depiction of the two figures standing on the left side of the coin. 
Barrington asks: “This man and woman when they have left the ark are 
raising their right hands, but to what part of the Mosaical histories does 
this relate?’® 

In short, Barrington questions that the Genesis story underlies the 
scene on the reverse of the so-called ‘Noah coins’. He thereby chal- 
lenges the assumption that these coin issues are an indication of Jewish 
influence in Apameia and raises the possibility of them being expres- 
sions of a religious syncretism operating among residents of the city. So 
how does it come about that the Jewish interpretation of the ‘Noah 
coins’ has become so prevalent, particularly in the English-speaking 


61. Reprinted in Bryant, Analysis of Ancient Mythology, pp. 287-313. 

62. Three of these were published in the journal Archaeologica in 1786. See 
D. Barrington, ‘Observations on the Apamean Medal’, Archaeologica 4 (1786), pp. 
315-30; Revd Dr Milles, ‘Observations on the Apamean Medal’, Archaeologica 4 
(1786), pp. 331-46; A. Barthélémy and C. Combe, ‘Remarks on Mr Bryant’s Vindi- 
cation of the Apamean Medal’, Archaeologica 4 (1786), pp. 347-55. 

63. Barrington, ‘Observations on the Apamean Medal’, p. 320. 
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world? I suspect that much of the reason for this can be attributed to the 
influence of one man—Sir William Mitchell Ramsay (1851-1939). 

Ramsay certainly takes the Noah coins to be evidence of Jewish 
involvement within the civic life of the community in Apameia, even to 
the point of suggesting that pagan religious duties were being per- 
formed by Jewish residents. He remarks, ‘Jews probably so far con- 
formed to Imperial custom as to become high priests in the worship of 
the Emperors’.® Ramsay is assuming, of course, that the high priest 
Marcus Aurelius Alexander the Younger (whose name features in the 
reverse inscription of the Philip I Arabus coins) was a Jew. Why else 
(so the argument goes) would such an overtly biblical story figure so 
prominently as a reverse type on a civic coin minted with imperial 
authority? For Ramsay the fact that a Jew could become the high priest 
of the Apameians, a position that would require involvement with the 
imperial cultus, is evidence of the debasement of Jewish religious 
practice within the area. 

Théodore Reinach carries the imaginative reconstruction in a slightly 
different direction, one which nevertheless once again assumes that the 
coin type represents an absorption of the local flood myths by the Noah 
story from Genesis. Note here that Reinach takes the inscription on the 
reverse of the Septimus Severus coin to refer to Artemas as the pres- 
ident of the games, the dywvoGEtng, of the city of Apameia: 


Now imagine a Judaizing, or, say, well-read magistrate of Apamea, at 
the end of the second century—the ‘agonothetes’ or aedile, Artemas— 
charged with the invention of a new type for the coins of this town. It 
will be understood how he would hasten to make choice of one which 
had the singular merit of reconciling in the happiest manner the Hebrew 
traditions with those of the locality; moreover, to remove any shadow of 


64. See W.W. Gasque, Sir William M. Ramsay: Archaeologist and New Tes- 
tament Scholar (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1966), for a study of the man 
and his influence in New Testament scholarship. 

65. W. Ramsay, ‘The Old Testament in the Roman Phrygia’, ExpTim 26 (1914— 
15), p. 173. Also see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Il, pp. 672, 675. 

66. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Il, p. 672, cites Acts 13.6-12 and 
19.13-19 as further evidence of Jewish apostasy; here Jews from Cyprus and 
Ephesus are shown to be dabbling in magic. See A.R.R. Sheppard, ‘Jews, Chris- 
tians and Heretics in Acmonia and Eumenia’, Anatolian Studies 29 (1979), pp. 169- 
81, for a recent study of Jew/Christian/Pagan relations in Phrygia. 
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doubt, it was Noah’s name (NQE) which he had engraved in full on the 
ark; the deluge of Apamea and the deluge of Noah are truly, for him, one 
and the same.°” 


Hence, the coins are assumed unequivocally to be a representation of 
Noah and the ark. But again, how certain can we be that the coins 
necessarily reflect the biblical story, as opposed to the Greek myth of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha hinted at by Falconeri and asserted by Barring- 
ton? After all, the biblical witness certainly does not focus on the role 
of Noah’s wife at any point; she is not even given a name within the 
Genesis flood story. This stands in stark contrast to the depiction of the 
two figures on the reverses of the ‘Noah coins’. Here both the man and 
the woman are given equal prominence. It is perhaps worth pointing out 
in this regard that almost all of the early Christian artistic represen- 
tations of Noah depict the patriarch standing alone, emerging from his 
box-like ark. This is the case for both paintings within catacombs and 
cemeteries and sculptures on marble sarcophagi;®* almost without ex- 


67. Reinach, Jewish Coins, pp. 62-63. 

68. The representation of Noah and the ark is generally taken to be typological 
of Christ emerging from his grave at the resurrection and is thus an ideal image for 
both burial sites and sarcophagi. C.H. Kraeling, The Synagogue: The Excavations at 
Dura Europos Conducted by Yale University and the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Letters, Final Report VIII, Part I (ed. A.R. Bellinger, F.E. Brown, 
A. Perkins and C.B. Welles; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956), p. 399, 
states that there are 33 examples of artwork depicting Noah in the ark in Christian 
catacombs. Examples within the catacombs include: two fourth-century frescoes at 
the catacombs of St Peter and St Marcellinus in Rome (N. Cohn, Noah’s Flood: 
The Genesis Story in Western Thought [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1996], 
pp. 22, 27, provides photographs, the second of which is in colour); the fourth- 
century Via Latina catacomb (discovered in 1955), which depicts Noah emerging 
from the ark, wearing a dalmatic and in a position of prayer with both hands raised 
(A. Ferrua, The Unknown Catacomb: A Unique Discovery of Early Christian Art 
[New Lanark: Geddes & Grosset, 1991], pp. 148-51, Fig. 142, has a fine photo- 
graph); the cemetery of Priscilla (see O. Marucchi, Le Catacombe Romane (Rome: 
Liberro-della Stato, 1933), p. 476, Fig. 162 for a photograph); the cemetery of 
Praetextatus, which has an inscribed drawing of Noah and the ark together with an 
anchor (see Marucchi, Le Catacombe Romane, p. 295, Fig. 106) for a photograph). 
There is also a fine example within the cemetery of the Jordani on the Salaria Nova 
in Rome (G.P. Kirsch, The Catacombs of Rome [Rome: Societa ‘Amici Della Cat- 
acombe’, 1946], p. 58, provides a photograph). Interestingly, the Via Latina cata- 
comb has a panel depicting the drunkenness of Noah (see Ferrua, The Unknown 
Catacomb, p. 64, Fig. 32, for a photograph). For more on the depiction of Noah and 
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ception it is the Jone figure of Noah that we see depicted.® Even in the 
controversial mosaic from the synagogue (church?) at Mopsuestia in 
Cilicia, Noah does not appear accompanied by his wife.” So one must 
ask, Is the image on the Apameian coin reverses really a depiction of 
Noah and his wife? Dare we assume that because we are so familiar 
with the story of Noah and the ark, the same would hold for people 
living in the second century CE? Or to state the question from another 


the ark in the catacombs, see J. Stevenson, The Catacombs: Rediscovered Monu- 
ments of Early Christianity (London: Thames & Hudson, 1978), pp. 48-50, 63-84. 
F.X. Kraus, Die rémischen Katakomben (Freiburg: Herder, 1879), pp. 278-79, 
explicitly rejects any connection between the Apameian coins and the artistic 
representation of Noah found in the catacombs. 

Many fourth-century sarcophagi show Noah and his ark, generally with the patri- 
arch reaching out toward a bird bearing an olive branch in its beak. Notable 
examples can be found in the Vatican Museum and the Capitoline Museum in 
Rome (see W. Deichmann [ed.], Repertorium der christlich-antiken Sarkophage 1: 
Rom und Ostia [Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1967}, nos. 23b, Pl. 7; 121, Pl. 30; 143, 
Pl. 33; 145, Pl. 33; 834, Pl. 134; 887, Pl. 142, for photographs). A finely crafted 
sarcophagus from Velletri also depicts the scene (see B. Brenk, ‘Art, Early Chris- 
tian’, in JDBSup, p. 64, for a line drawing of the piece). 

69. The only exception of which I am aware is the so-called ‘Noah Sarcoph- 
agus’ from Trier, which, on grounds of artistic style, is dated no earlier than the 
year 300 CE. This sarcophagus is unique in that it depicts Noah in the ark, together 
with his wife, their three sons and their wives, as well as a number of animals 
whose heads pop up in various places along the length of the rectangular box-ark. 
F. Gerke, Die christliche Sarkophage der vorkonstantinischen Zeit (Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter, 1940), p. 303 and no. 1, Pl. 47, discusses the coins from Apameia as the 
only other representation of the biblical flood story that bears any resemblance to 
the sarcophagus in that it moves away from the typically Roman presentation of the 
solitary Noah within the ark. 

70. In fact, Noah himself is not depicted at all, although his ark has pride of 
place in the design of the building. The central floor mosaic shows the familiar box- 
like ark surrounded by two rows of birds and animals. Inside the ark itself is the 
inscription KIBWTOC NWE P (perhaps meaning ‘the ark of Noah the Redeemer’). 
There is considerable debate about whether this building was a Jewish synagogue 
or a Christian church. Avi-Yonah, “The Mosaics of Mopsuestia’, pp. 186-90, argues 
that it was a synagogue, but others dispute this. J. Gutmann, ‘Early Synagogues and 
Jewish Catacomb Art and its Relation to Christian Art’, ANRW, II.21.2, p. 1335, 
states that the prevailing opinion is that the building was a church. Gutmann’s 
argument depends in part on the fact that scenes of Noah and the ark are exceed- 
ingly rare in Jewish synagogues; none are to be found in the elaborately decorated 
Dura-Europos synagogue, for example. 
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angle, Dare we assume that because we are so unfamiliar with the story 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha that the same would hold for the ancients? 

Much hinges on whether or not the Phrygian flood legends are ad- 
judged to be pre-Jewish and indigenous to the region. The alternative is 
to take them to be a localization of the Genesis story that arises as a 
result of the importation of Jewish settlers into the area during the time 
of Antiochus III the Great.’! The tendency has been for scholars to 
adopt the second of these options, although the most recent discussion 
of the matter, that of Trebilco, reraises the matter of an earlier Phrygian 
flood legend involving two people who escape the flood. This earlier 
legend concerns the Phrygian couple Philemon and Baucis, and a 
version of the story is recorded in Ovid, Metamorphoses 8.618-724.” In 
Trebilco’s opinion, this story of Philemon and Baucis becomes identi- 
fied with the Jewish story of Noah and his wife by the Jewish commu- 
nity of Apameia, probably around the turn of the century CE.” 

One further piece of evidence of the fusion of the Hebrew and Greek 
myths of Noah and Deucalion can perhaps be seen within the writings 
of Plutarch (c. 45~120 CE). Plutarch’s The Cleverness of Animals 13 
mentions in passing that Deucalion releases a dove from the ark, a 
feature that occurs in the Genesis account of Noah and the flood (see 
8.6-12). Plutarch is apparently the only Greek author to include the 
reference to the dove within the story of Deucalion. Is this an indication 
of the dependence of the Greek story of Deucalion and Pyrrha upon the 


71. Pilcher, ‘The Jews of the Dispersion’, pp. 225-33, pp. 250-58, argues 
strongly that this is the case and that the coins of Apameia Kibotos are inspired 
solely by the book of Genesis. 

72. See W.M. Calder, ‘New Light on Ovid’s Story of Philemon and Baucis’, 
Discovery 3 (1922), pp. 207-11; L. Malten, ‘Motivgeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
zur Sagengeschichte: II. Noch einmal Philemon und Baukis’, Hermes 75 (1940), 
pp. 168-76; and A.S. Hollis, Ovid Metamorphoses Book VII: Edited with an 
Introduction and Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970), pp. 106-28, upon 
whom Trebilco is reliant. 

73. The appearance of the gods Jupiter (Zeus) and Atlantiades (Hermes) to the 
devout Philemon and Baucis (Metamorphoses 8.626-27) has some interesting par- 
allels to the appearance of Barnabas and Paul in Lystra in Phrygian Galatia (Acts 
14.11-12). The people in Lystra assume that the gods Zeus and Hermes have 
appeared to them in the form of the apostles. See Malten, ‘Motivgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zur Sagengeschichte’, pp. 168-76; Hollis, Ovid Metamorphoses 
Book VIII, pp. 108-109. 
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Hebrew myth or not? The contribution of Plutarch on this point remains 
a matter of critical debate. 

The raised right hands of the two standing figures on the reverse of 
the ‘Noah coins’ have also been debated along similar lines. Trebilco 
summarizes what has become the standard interpretation of the figures’ 
gesture when he says: “This is the “orans” gesture and symbolizes an 
attitude of grateful prayer for their salvation. Prayer is repeatedly por- 
trayed in this fashion in classical and Hellenistic art.’’* However, earlier 
numismatists were not as convinced that this is the case. For one thing, 
why is it that only one hand is raised in worship? This may seem some- 
what odd given the fact that some ancient sources say Greeks raised 
both hands, specifically mentioning right and left (eta Kai dpio- 
tepa), in honour of Olympian gods and goddesses while giving thanks 
and offering sacrificial gifts.”> At the very least one must admit that the 
gesture of the raised right hand is open to interpretation. Thus, an alter- 
native interpretation does present itself, one which was identified many 
years ago when familiarity with the stories of classical mythology 
would have been much more widespread than it is today. This alterna- 
tive interpretation also calls into question the surety of the ‘Jewish’ 
reading of the “Noah coins’. So, what precisely is it? 

I mentioned above the study published by Falconeri in 1668 which 
argued that the coins depicted the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha. Key 
to Falconeri’s interpretation is his reading of the image of the couple 
standing outside the boat with their right arms raised. This was taken to 
represent the couple just having thrown stones behind them as part of 
the bid to repopulate the earth. In effect, Falconeri contended that the 
coin type represented a blending of Jewish and Greek mythology about 
the flood.” 


74. Trebilco, Jewish Communities in Asia Minor, p. 87. 

75. See Demosthenes, Against Macartatus 66 and Against Meidias 52. Madden, 
‘On Some Coins’, p. 201, mentions this point, although, somewhat strangely, he 
fails to pick up on the importance of raising both hands in the texts from Demos- 
thenes. G. Neumann, Gestern und Gebdrden in der griechischen Kunst (Berlin: 
W. de Gruyter, 1965), pp. 77-98, discusses how the raising of hands was a gesture 
used in cultic worship. See S. Pulleyn, Prayer in Greek Religion (Oxford Classical 
Monograph Series; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), pp. 188-95, for a more recent 
discussion of prayer gestures in Greek religion. 

76. Falconeri was followed in this interpretation by Father Froelich, who pub- 
lished a similar study based on the Macrinus ‘Noah coin’ in 1762. 
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The key questions for our consideration are whether the image on the 
reverse of the ‘Noah coins’ is, as Falconeri suggested long ago, a depic- 
tion of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and, if so, what implications this might 
have for our interpretation of 1 Peter. Let us assume for a moment that 
Falconeri was right. Are there any other passages from 1 Peter that 
might be illuminated by reference to the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha? 

One passage in particular needs to be noted in this regard. I speak of 
1 Pet. 2.4-5, which builds upon the image of Jesus Christ as the living 
stone (Ai8ov C@vta), before exhorting the Christian believers to follow 
the example of their Lord and become ‘living stones’ (Ai@o1 Cavtec) 
themselves: 


2.4 Come to him, to that living stone, rejected by men but in God’s sight 
chosen and precious; 2.5 and like living stones be yourselves built into a 
spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.”” 


Could it be that the writer of the epistle is here also alluding to the myth 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, specifically building upon the idea that they 
were responsible for the re-population of the earth by casting stones 
over their shoulders? Is this what the writer has in mind when he re- 
minds the believers that they are living stones to be built into the temple 
of God? This is not all that far-fetched, especially when we consider 
that there is another possible correspondence between 1 Peter and the 
Greek myth of Deucalion and Pyrrha. In 2.9-10 the writer of 1 Peter 
cites Hos. 1.9-10, building on the prophet’s play on the word ‘people’: 


1.9 And the LORD said, ‘Call his name Not my people, for you are not 
my people and J am not your God’. 1.10 Yet the number of the people of 
Israel shall be like the sand of the sea, which can be neither measured 
nor numbered; and in the place where it was said to them, ‘You are not 
my people’, it shall be said to them, ‘Sons of the living God’. hg 


77. 2.4 npdc dv npocepydpevot AiGov Cdvta tnd avOpamev LEV dnodedsoK- 
waopevov mapa 5& Ge@ ExAeKtOv Evtipov, 2.5 Kal ADTOL Wo ALBoL COvtEs OiKo- 
Sopeiabe oixos RvEvpaTLKdG Eig tepatevpa GyLOV aveveyKaL MvEvPaTLKds 
Bvaias ednpoadséxtous [tH] Oe@ 51a Inood Xprotod. 

78. 1.9 xai elnev kdAcoov tO é6vopa adtod Od-Aa60-pov, StOT1 dpEts Od 
Ads POD Kal Ey@ odK ei Dpdv 1.10 Kai Tv 6 dpLOydc tv Vidv IopaNA a h 
dumos tic SaArdoong, 7 odK ExpEetpnOjoetar ovdé ELaprOunOyoetar kai Eotar ev 
7 TONW Od EPPEON adtoic od AGds pov dpeEtc, Exet KANOHoovtar viol Neod 
C@vtosc. 
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2.9 But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s 
own people, that you may declare the wonderful deeds of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light. 2.10 Once you were no 
people but now you are God’s people; once you had not received mercy 
but now you have received mercy.” 


When this play on the word ‘people’ is taken together with the refer- 
ence to ‘living stones’ in 2.5, we can see a remarkable similarity to a 
play on words which lies at the heart of the Graeco-Roman flood myth. 
In the case of Deucalion and Pyrrha the play on words revolves around 
the words ‘stone’ (Adiac) and ‘people’ (Aadc); as Deucalion and Pyrrha 
go about casting stones over their shoulders, they are creating a new 
people.®° Several ancient sources specifically mention this play on 
words, including Pindar, Olympian Odes 9.43-46.°' Speaking of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, Pindar writes: 


Pyrrha and Deukalion came down from Parnassos 

And first established their home, and, without coupling, 
Founded one folk, an offspring of stone: 

And they were called people. ®? 


Perhaps the writer of 1 Peter was aware of the importance of the 
flood legends among the inhabitants of Phrygia, and, knowing that his 
letter would be read by them, deliberately alluded to one aspect of them 
in 1 Pet. 2.10, in addition to the more frequently discussed ‘Noah 
passage’ in 3.19-22.* It is not difficult to imagine how some Apameian 
Christians would have appreciated the subtlety of the writer of the 


79, 2.9 vpeig 5& yévos ExAEeKtov, Pacirerov tepdtevpa, EBvos Gyiov, Aad¢ 
Eig NEPLNOINaLv, OnWs Tas dpetas ECayyetAnte tod Ex oKdtovs buds Kakécavtos 
Eic 70 Bavpactov avdtod ddc’ 2.10 of note od AGds viv 5é AAQds GEOd, oi OdK 
NAenpevor viv 5€ EAenPevtec. 

80. Graves, The Greek Myths, I, p. 142, suggests that a similar play on words 
exists in the saying attributed to John the Baptist in Mt. 3.9/Lk. 3.8. The pun 
focuses on the Hebrew words for sons (0°22) and stones (Q°2a8). T.W. Manson, The 
Sayings of Jesus (London: SCM Press, 1957), p. 40, suggests that the wordplay also 
works in Aramaic. 

81. Also see Lucian, The Dance 39. 

82. Tvppa Aevkadtov te Tapvaccod cataBpdvte 

Sopuov E8evto npatov, dtep S evvdc oddap0v 
Ktloodo8av Ai8tvov yivov’ 
Aaot 8’ ovipacbev 

83. Interestingly, Origen, Against Celsus 4.36, mentions Phrygians as among 

the peoples who believed that some among them were born of the earth like stones. 
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letter, which provides a wonderful illustration of their own stories and 
legends, which are taken up and transformed within the proclamation 
of the Christian faith. Of course the description ‘living stones’ (At@oi 
C@vtec) in v. 5 is dependent upon the declaration in v. 4 that Jesus 
Christ is ‘the Living Stone’ (Ai®ov C@vta); it represents a development 
of the stone image, an expansion in which a quality of the Lord is ap- 
plied to his believers. The Old Testament background of this messianic 
use of ‘stone’ has been well rehearsed in the critical literature and need 
not detain us here.** Yet at the same time it must not be overlooked that 
the description of Christians as ‘living stones’ is unique within the New 
Testament, and only rarely found in other Christian texts.*° The unusual 
image may be due, in part, to the writer’s familiarity with the local ver- 
sions of the flood story, or perhaps even direct knowledge of Ovid’s 
tale of Deucalion and Pyrrha.*° 

One final methodological point needs to be addressed before moving 
on to the third section of our study. This has to do with the relationship 
between the literary evidence for the ‘Phrygian connection’ and the 
numismatic evidence for it. What are the chronological implications of 
these two different sets of data? Does one affect the dating of the other? 


84. C.F.D. Moule, ‘Some Reflections on the “Stone” Testimonia in Relation to 
the Name Peter’, NTS 2 (1955-56), pp. 56-59; E. Best, ‘I Peter II 4-10O—-A Recon- 
sideration’, NovT 11 (1969), pp. 270-93; N. Hillyer, ‘“Rock-Stone” Imagery in 1 
Peter’, TynBul 21 (1970), pp. 58-81; and K.R. Snodgrass, ‘I Peter II. 1-10: Its 
Formation and Literary Affinities’, NTS 24 (1978), pp. 97-106, offer helpful 
discussions. 

85. As in Ignatius, Eph. 9.1. The most interesting development of the ‘stone’ 
metaphor is Shep. Herm. 3.2.3-3.9.10, the vision of the tower being built by angelic 
beings out of stones. The vision even contains a baptismal allusion not unlike that 
contained in 1 Pet. 3.21. In 3.3-5 the angelic messenger explains to Hermas that 
within the vision the tower (a symbol of the Ark-Church) has been built on water 
‘because your life was saved and shall be saved through water’ (tt n Con tudv did 
PSatog EodON Kat owOroetat). 

86. J.R. Michaels, ] Peter (WBC, 49; Waco, TX: Word Books, 1988), p. 98, 
and Achtemeier, J Peter, p. 154, both mention references in the writings of both 
Ovid and Virgil in connection with the equivalent Latin phrase (saxum vivum), but 
neither invokes Ovid’s story of Deucalion and Pyrrha as an example. See J.C. 
Plumpe, ‘Vivum Saxum, vivi lapides: The Concept of “Living Stone” in Classical 
Antiquity’, Traditio 1 (1943), pp. 1-14, for a seminal study on this topic. T.W. 
Martin, Metaphor and Composition in | Peter (SBLDS, 131; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1992), pp. 175-80, is also worth consulting, although he does not mention the 
Latin writers. 
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Occasionally interpreters have drawn conclusions as to the date of the 
Sibylline Oracles based upon the numismatic evidence. For example, 
Geffcken uses the ‘Noah coins’ of Apameia to argue for a mid-third 
century CE date for Sibylline Oracles 1-2; in Geffcken’s opinion the 
writer of these oracles was himself a Phrygian.®’ Since we know for 
certain the dates of the coins, Geffcken contends, we can deduce the 
date of the writing of the Sibylline Oracles. Part of his argument hinges 
on a rather unusual interpretation of the figures on the reverse of the 
coins. Geffcken suggests that the two figures on the reverse of the coins 
are not Noah and his wife (as is generally assumed), but Noah and the 
Sibyl. 

However, although J.J. Collins is open to persuasion as to the identity 
of the figures on the coins as those of Noah and the Sibyl, he feels that 
using the coinage as a criterion for dating in this way is inconclusive, ** 
since Sibylline Oracles 3 (the Jewish core of which Collins feels prob- 
ably comes from the second century BCE)®? also makes clear a close 
association between Noah and the Sibyl. In fact, in 3.823-27 the Sibyl 
declares herself to be one of Noah’s daughters-in-law:*° 


For when the world was deluged 
with waters, and a certain single approved man was left 
floating on the waters in a house of hewn wood 
with beasts, and birds, so that the world might be filled again, 
I was his daughter-in-law and I was of his blood.?! 


87. Geffcken, Komposition und Entstehungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina, pp. 49- 
50. 

88. J.J. Collins, ‘Sibylline Oracles’, in Charlesworth (ed.), The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha, \, pp. 317-412 (331); idem, ‘The Sibylline Oracles’, pp. 376-78. 

89. See J.J. Collins, The Sibylline Oracles of Egyptian Judaism (SBLDS, 13; 
Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1974), pp. 21-33; idem, ‘The Provenance of the Third 
Sibylline Oracle’, Bulletin of the Institute of Jewish Studies 2 (1974), pp. 1-18; 
idem, ‘The Development of the Sibylline Tradition’, pp. 430-36, for details. 

90. E.S. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism: The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1998), p. 290, discusses the passage 
as an example of an attempt by the Hellenistic Jewish writer of the Third Sibylline 
Oracle to make a claim on distant antiquity. Also see H.W. Parke, Sibyls and Sib- 
ylline Prophecy in Classical Antiquity (London: Routledge, 1988), p. 7, on this point. 

91. Ote Yap KateKADCEeto KdoLLOG 

BSao1, Kai Tis AvnP Ldvoc EvSoKipNtoc EAEidOn 
DAOTOUM Evi ik ExitAwoAs DSGtEGOLV 

obv Onpoiv xtvyvotot 8’, iv’ EunANoGT NAAL Kdopos. 
TOD HEV EY vopoN Kal Gd’ aipatoc adtod EtbyOnv. 
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In other words, the association between Noah and the Sibyl takes place 
early on in the Sibylline texts. The suggestion that a mid-third century 
Phrygian writer is attempting something new in forging such an asso- 
ciation, and that in so doing he demonstrates a development contem- 
porary to the work of the coin-engravers in Apameia, is unfounded. It 
seems better to accept that the ‘Noah coins’ of the second and third 
centuries represent a continuation of the city of Apameia’s interest in 
the flood story, a story that had long been established in the region of 
Phrygia and that is enhanced through an amalgamation with the biblical 
story of Noah and the ark. The Jewish core of Sibylline Oracles 1-2 
certainly points in this direction, as does the use of the by-name 
kiBa@tdc for the city’s official title. If we accept Collins’s date of about 
30-70 CE for Sibylline Oracles 1-2, and remember that the first record- 
ed use of the title "Andpera KiBwtdc occurs in Strabo’s Geography, 
which dates to about 19 CE, while coinage using the word «tBwtdc was 
first issued in the reign of the Emperor Hadrian (117-138 CE), then a 
fairly firm date emerges as to when the localization of flood legends 
first appears to have taken place. A late first-century or early second- 
century date seems reasonable, and this is perfectly in keeping with the 
dates generally assigned to the writing of 1 Peter by most commen- 
tators. It does not seem unreasonable to suggest that the writer of 1 
Peter knew of these local Phrygian legends and alludes to them within 
his letter. So where do the ‘Noah coins’ fit in? They certainly are too 
late to have had any direct influence upon the writer of 1 Peter, 
although they may stand as evidence of some of the ideas the writer had 
in mind when he wrote his epistle. Assuming that the ‘Noah coins’ are 
straightforward evidence of Jewish or Christian influence in the city of 
Apameia is problematic. It is probably best to view them as evidence of 
a highly creative syncretism within the life of the city, wherein both the 
Judaeo-Christian traditions and pagan mythologies are given expres- 
sion. 

Having said that, it is fascinating to note how the image of Noah’s 
ark was interpreted by subsequent generations of Christians. It is to a 
brief exploration of this topic that I now turn. 


3. The Ark and the Church: 
Symbols of Salvation in an Age of Persecution 


While commenting on 1 Pet. 3.20, Bo Reicke offers an attractive idea 
about the salvific nature of Noah’s ark as it is alluded to by the writer of 
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the letter: ‘It is mentioned here as a prototype of the church which is 
conceived as a lifeboat launched upon the sea of time’.”” As we all 
know, the launching of lifeboats is generally an emergency act, occa- 
sioned by some life-threatening situation. In the Genesis account of 
Noah and the ark, the wickedness of humankind means that divine 
judgment is about to come in the form of the flood. In this sense the ark 
is the means of God’s emergency rescue. The same holds true for the 
writer of 1 Peter, for in 3.20-21 he presents the Church as an equivalent 
symbol of divine salvation in the face of human wickedness and evil. 
What is it that causes the writer of the letter to turn to such an evocative 
image? 

Most commentators agree that 1 Peter reflects an atmosphere of 
persecution and suffering for the faith (see 1.6; 3.13-17; 4.12-19; 5.9). 
Yet there is little agreement as to the nature and historical circum- 
stances of such persecution. Is it an officially sanctioned prosecution of 
Christians by the Roman state, perhaps during the reign of Nero, or 
perhaps Domitian, or even Trajan? Or is the persecution a more local- 
ized affair in which Christians are the objects of popular hostility from 
the general population? Do these hostilities arise not so much because 
they are part of an organized programme, but because of localized 
tensions and disputes? There remains great debate about whether mar- 
tyrdom was a real possibility or not.?? Some commentators insist that it 
was, and that this increases the relevance of the ark image contained in 
1 Pet. 3.18-22 for the original audience.™ The matter is still sub judice. 

In any event, it is worth noting how the story of Noah’s ark and the 
flood was sometimes interpreted by Jews and Christians living in times 
of great trial and tribulation. It is not unusual to find the flood inter- 
preted as symbolic of the waves of persecution that threaten to wash 
over the ark, which represents the people of God, or the Christian 
church, valiantly resisting the storms. We find this image in 4 Macc. 
15.31-32, for example, a fascinating document probably written by an 
unknown Hellenistic Jew from Alexandria who had a keen interest in 
Greek philosophy. It dates to the first century CE and in all likelihood 


92. B. Reicke, The Epistles of James, Peter, and Jude (AB, 37; Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1964), p. 112. 

93. See Achtemeier, / Peter, pp. 23-36, for a recent discussion of these matters. 

94. R.T. France, ‘Exegesis in Practice: Two Examples’, in I.H. Marshall (ed.), 
New Testament Interpretation: Essays on Principles and Methods (Exeter: Pater- 
noster Press, 1977), pp. 252-81, is a case in point. 
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was completed prior to the destruction of the Jewish temple in 70 CE. 4 
Maccabees appears to be familiar with the earlier books of Maccabees, 
and alludes to some stories contained in the earlier collection. Thus, the 
passage from 15.31-32 harks back to the legendary story in 2 Macc. 
7.1-42 about a Jewish woman whose seven sons are lost in the battle to 
preserve their faith in the face of persecution by Antiochus IV Epiph- 
anes (175-164 BCE). In 4 Maccabees the faithful woman is described as 
a guardian of the law and likened to the ark of Noah that survives the 
tempest: 


15.31 Just as Noah’s ark, carrying the world in the universal flood, 
stoutly endured the waves, 15.32 so you, O guardian of the law, over- 
whelmed from every side by the flood of your emotions and the violent 
winds, the torture of your sons, endured nobly and withstood the wintry 
storms that assail religion.” 


Clearly, Noah’s ark in this instance is the instrument of divine salva- 
tion.*° A parallel ‘disaster image’ may lie somewhat concealed in 
Sibylline Oracles 1-2. Sibylline Oracles 1.133 relates how God com- 
mands Noah to build an ‘imperishable wooden house’ (dovpateov 50’ 
doOitov). The adjective 5ovpateos is applied to the ark three other 
times (1.191, 212, 279); in each of these instances the word used for 
‘house’ is oixos (rather than 5@u0). The term Sovpateoc is not a very 
common word, although interestingly it is used by Homer to describe 
the wooden horse used to deceive the inhabitants of Troy (Odyssey 
8.493, 512). This may help explain the cryptic prophecy recorded in 
Sib. Or. 1.184-90 in which the fate of the abominable race of Rheia is 
said to disappear in a single night. If an allusion to the Trojan horse is 
intended, it sets up a wonderful contrast to 1.190-91 where Noah is able 
to declare that his wooden construction (the ark) is a symbol of salva- 
tion, whereas the Trojan wooden construction (the horse) is a portent of 


95. 15.31 xaOdnep yap 1 Ne kiBwtds Ev TH KoOopONANGEl KatTAKAVOLO 
Koovodopodea Kaptepts UnépEwvev tods KAvSovac 15.32 odtws od 7 VoLopbAAE 
mavtayobev év 16 tOv TAOGV TEPLAVTAOUVPEVT KATAKAVOL® Kal KapTEpoig dvép- 
O1G, TAIc TOV VIGV Bacdvolg, OVLVEXOHEVN yevvaims DrépELvag Tod UnEp Tc 
evoefetac YEevas. 

96. D.A. deSilva, 4 Maccabees (Guides to Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), p. 87, notes a parallel in Philo’s Ques- 
tions and Answers on Genesis 2.18 where Noah’s ark stands as an allegory of the 
soul’s struggle for virtue in the face of the floods of vice assaulting it. 
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disaster (at least as far as the Trojans were concerned).’ Noah, safely 
tucked inside the wooden ark, laments the coming destruction and his 
sorrow is contrasted with the sneers and laughter directed at him by the 
doomed inhabitants of the world. Thus we read in Sib. Or. 1.190-91: 


But as for me, how much will I lament, how much will I weep 
in my wooden house, how many tears will I mingle with the waves?” 


What about the significance of the ark for the Christians? The image 
of the ark was certainly picked up and used by Christian writers as an 
image of salvation almost from the beginning. A good example of this 
is Clement of Rome, who, writing c. 95 CE, appears to allude to 1 Pet. 
3.20 when he says (1 Clem. 9.4): ‘Noah was found faithful in his ser- 
vice, in foretelling a new beginning to the world, and through him the 
Master saved the living creatures which entered in concord into the 
Ark’.°? Other early Christian writers, taking a slightly different tack, 
turned to the image of Noah’s salvific ark and saw it as a type of the 
saving cross of Christ. One of the most interesting examples of this is 
Justin Martyr who takes the wooden ark of Noah to be a typological 
counterpart of the wooden cross of Christ. For example, in Dialogue 
with Trypho 138.1-2!© we read: 


For righteous Noah, along with the other mortals at the deluge, i.e. with 
his own wife, his three sons and their wives, being eight in number, were 
a symbol of the eighth day, wherein Christ appeared when He rose from 
the dead, for ever the first in power. For Christ, being the first-born of 
every creature, became again the chief of another race, regenerated by 
Himself through water, and faith, and wood, containing the mystery of 


97. It appears that Sib. Or. 1.184-90 picks up and reworks an earlier oracle 
which is now contained in 3.402-409; the earlier section does not contain the 
corresponding story of Noah and the flood. See Kurfess, ‘Oracula Sibyllina I/IT’, 
pp. 155-56, for more on the use made of 3.402-409 by the later writer(s) of Sib. Or. 
1-2. 
98. adtdp EyO nooa Teverjow, Tdoa KAAS 
oixke Sovpatéa, moa Sdxpva Kkipact piEw; 

99. Nde miotdc evpebeic 51d Tig AeLtoupyias adtod naALyyevectav 
KOOU® Exnpréev, Kal Siécwoev Su adtod 6 SeondtmHs TA 
eloeAOdvta Ev Ouovoia Cada Eig tiv KiBwrtov. 

100. G.N. Stanton, ‘Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho: Group Boundaries, 
“Proselytes” and “God-fearers”’, in Stanton and Stroumsa (eds.), Tolerance and 
Intolerance in Early Judaism and Christianity, pp. 263-78, offers a fresh interpre- 
tation of the debate between Jews and Christians which is addressed within the 
work. 
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the cross; even as Noah was saved by wood when he rose over the waters 
with his household.!0! 


Finally, we consider two further Christian writings from the mid- 
third century that not only turn to the story of Noah and the ark for their 
biblical imagery, but clearly employ the story as a means of addressing 
the persecutions inflicted upon the church by the Emperor Trajan Decius 
and his immediate successors. The first document concerned is that of 
an anonymous Christian writer, and it dates from about the year 250 CE, 
when Trebonianus Gallus (251-253 CE) and his son Volusian (251-253 
CE) had succeeded Trajan Decius upon the imperial throne and con- 
tinued the policy of persecuting Christians for their faith. The work is 
commonly known as Pseudo-Cyprian’s Against the Novatians, and it 
clearly reflects a debate within the Church as to the fate of those who 
have forsaken their faith, succumbed to the imperial demands of alle- 
giance and offered sacrifice to the emperor in order to avoid perse- 
cution.'? Novatian, a leader of the church in Rome, spearheaded a 
movement that called for a more lenient attitude towards those who had 
compromised their faith during the Decian persecutions; the movement 


101. 6 Sixatosg yap N@e peta tHv dAdo avepanov Eni tod KataKxAvopod, 
TOVTEOTL Tig TE YUVALKOG Tig avTOD Kal TOV THI@V TEKVOV ADTOD Kal TOV 
YOVALKOV TOV VIGV adtod, oitives GpLOUG dSvtes Kt, obUBOAOV ELxOV Tis 
adprWud pév dySdnc NuEpas, év H Eoavn 6 Xptords tov dnd vexpSv dvactdc, 
duvdper 8 cel npdtys Vrapxyovons. 0 yap Xprotdc, npatdtoKos TAOS KticEMS 
Ov, Kal apy ndAw GAAOv yévous yEyovE, tod avayevvnGEvtOs Dr’ avtOD St’ 
PSat0g Kai miotews Kai EvAov, tod 10 pvothpiov tod otavpod Exovtos, Ov 
tpdnov Kai o Née év EvA@ bteowOn ExoxovpEvos ToIg Ddac1 peta TOV idiwv. 

J. Daniélou, A History of Early Christian Doctrine before the Council of Nicaea. 
I. The Theology of Jewish Christianity (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 
1964), p. 277, briefly discusses this passage. W. Joseph Dalton, Christ’s Procla- 
mation to the Spirits: A Study of 1 Peter 3.18~4.6 (AnBib, 42; Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1965), p. 207, suggests that the association of wood and salvation 
here is due to the remarkable statement in Wis. 14.6: ‘For blessed is the wood by 
which righteousness comes.’ 

102. This leads to the so-called ‘libellatici controversy’ in which some Chris- 
tians sought to secure certificates authenticating that they had sacrificed to the 
emperor and thereby were exempt from persecution. Some 46 of these certificates 
have been discovered, mostly from the sands of Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, which in 
itself illustrates the extent of the Decian persecutions. See J.R. Knipfing, “Libelli of 
the Decian Persecution’, HTR 16 (1923), pp. 345-90, for details. 
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was eventually condemned as heretical and Novatianists were excom- 
municated from the Church. Novatian himself was martyred under the 
Emperor Valerian in 257—258 CE. 

As far as our study is concerned, what is intriguing about Pseudo- 
Cyprian’s tract A Treatise against Novatian is that it similarly uses the 
image of the flood and Noah’s ark as a symbol of the persecutions 
under the Emperor Trajan Decius (249-251 CE). In Against Novatian 5 
the writer likens Noah’s ark to the church bravely facing the flood- 
waters of persecution: 


That ark bore the figure of the church...which was stricken hither and 
thither to such a degree by the tumultuous waters. Therefore that deluge 
which happened under Noah showed forth the figure of the persecution 
which was poured forth over the whole world, 3 


Secondly, such flood-persecution imagery yields one other concrete 
instance in which the martyrdom of a saint was expressed in language 
that alludes quite specifically to the story of Noah—Deucalion. I refer 
here to the death of Pionius, who was martyred at Smyrna in the year 
250 CE on the first anniversary of the death of Polycarp of Smyrna. A 
Greek version of the account of his martyrdom, the Acti Pionii, was 
discovered in Rome in 1896. Within the account Pionius addresses his 
persecutors, a hostile crowd made up of Jews and pagans, and speaks to 
them of the coming wrath of God and the imminent parousia of Jesus 
Christ. What is intriguing for our consideration is the way in which 
Pionius incorporates a reference to the flood myth into his speech. He 
reminds his audience of the so-called Katakekaumene (‘Burned-Out’) 
district, an area about 70 miles to the east that was noted for its intense 
geothermal activity (earthquake-prone Apameia could easily qualify as 
a part of this region). As part of his description of the apocalyptic 
waters of judgment, Pionius reminds his audience of the ancient stories 
of the flood and invokes the mythological figures of Noah and 
Deucalion. We note 4.23: 


103. Illa arca figuram ecclesiae ... portabat, quae uerberabatur hinc atque inde 
aquis insurgentibus tantum. cataclysmus ergo ille qui sub Noe factus est figuram 
persecutionis quae per totum orbem nunc nuper supereffusa ostendit. 

Pseudo-Cyprian, ‘A Treatise against the Heretic Novatian’, in R.E. Wallace, 
(trans.), The Writings of Cyprian, Ml [Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1894], p. 434. 
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Consider, too, the partial conflagrations and floods, such as you know of, 
for example, in the case of Deucalion, and we in the case of Noah. They 
are partial and occur in this way that we may comprehend the nature of 
the whole from the part. a 


What is striking about this reference to the flood heroes Noah and 
Deucalion is the way in which the two figures are effectively equated, 
and yet set over against Judaism. In short, speaking as a Christian, 
Pionius describes Noah as belonging to ‘us’ (Nyeic). This is well in 
keeping with the strong anti-Semitism that runs through Pionius’s 
speeches (as in 4.8-12).!% 

More importantly for our considerations, the passage illustrates how 
readily a Christian writer was able to blend the flood stories involving 
Noah and Deucalion to make his point about the eschatological judg- 
ments that will ensue as a result of the persecutions that the Church was 
facing. Such blending of pagan flood myths involving Deucalion with 
the biblical story of Noah stands as a remarkable parallel to the kind of 
imagery I have been suggesting is found on the reverses of the ‘Noah 
coins’. Beyond that, the timing of the persecution of Pionius while 
Trajan Decius was on the imperial throne fits quite comfortably with 
the general period during which the ‘Noah coins’ were being produced 
(namely 193-253 CE). Moreover, the fact that Pionius seems perfectly 
happy to describe Noah as belonging to Christians (as opposed to Jews) 
means that the casual assumption that the ‘Noah coins’ are indisputable 
evidence of the influence of Judaism in the city of Apameia in Phrygia 
needs to be carefully reconsidered. The ‘Noah coins’ simply do not 
offer that kind of unambiguous assurance. ! 


104. Aéyete 5é Kal Exnupmoets pepikds Kat EEvdatdcetc, wo dpetc Eni Aev- 
KOA @VOS 7 WS TEs Exit Nde. wepika yivetat iva ex TOv Ext pEpous Ta KABOAOD 
yvoo6t}. 

H. Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), 
p. 143. 

105. S. Gero, ‘Jewish Polemic in the Martyrium Pionii and a “Jesus” Passage 
from the Talmud’, J/S 29 (1978), pp. 164-68, contains an interesting discussion. 
Also see J. Den Boeft and J. Bremmer, ‘Notiunculae Martyrologicae III: Some 
Observations on the Martyria of Polycarp and Pionius’, VC 39 (1985), pp. 110-30. 

106. Thus, K. Butler, Roman Provincial Coins (London: Seaby, 1988), p. 53, 
sensibly remarks: ‘A local Christian or Jewish community may have been sig- 
nificant enough to promote the use of the type in the third century’ (italics mine). 
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Summary 


I began this study by noting James Moffatt’s suggestion that the ref- 
erence to Noah and his ark in 1 Pet. 3.20-21 is an allusion to local 
Phrygian flood traditions which would have been understood by some 
of the original recipients of the letter. The idea that Phrygian flood 
legends have become interwoven with the Genesis account of the flood 
prompted an exploration of the perception of the figure of Noah in 
many Jewish and Christian texts; both the righteousness of the patriarch 
as well as his role as the founder of a new humanity were identified as 
key focal points in these writings. Similarities between Noah and his 
Greek mythological counterpart Deucalion were also noted along these 
lines. The importance of a ‘Phrygian connection’ for 1 Peter was sug- 
gested, with both literary evidence (in the form of Sibylline Oracles 1- 
2) and numismatic evidence (in the form of the ‘Noah coins’ of the city 
of ‘Andueta KiBwtdc) cited in support. These suggest that there was an 
ongoing fascination with flood stories in the city of Apameia that 
extended over several centuries. Finally, some discussion was given to 
the way in which Noah’s ark was interpreted by Jews and Christians as 
a symbol of salvation, particularly in times of great hostility and perse- 
cution. This testifies to the continuing relevance of the story of Noah 
and the ark for the oppressed people of God, and may also indicate 
something of how the Noah imagery alluded to in 1 Pet. 3.18-22 was 
read and understood by subsequent generations of Christians. 
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DYING WITH CHRIST: THE ORIGIN OF A METAPHOR? 


Alastair Campbell 


I 


One of the most striking, and at the same time puzzling, ideas in the 
Pauline letters is that of dying and rising with Christ. It occurs in three 
main places: Gal. 2.19-20; Rom. 6.1-11; Col. 2.11-12. There is no 
doubt that in all of these passages Paul is referring in some way to the 
experience of becoming a Christian. The question is what there was 
about this experience that made it natural, or possible, for Paul to de- 
scribe it in terms of death, and the Christian life as resurrection. It is 
above all the language of death that is of interest, since the idea of 
resurrection is dependent on it. Once one describes conversion as dying, 
the metaphor of resurrection springs readily to mind to refer to the sub- 
sequent life of the convert, but Paul does not in these passages say that 
he and his readers were dead and are now alive, as he does for example 
in Col. 2.13 and Eph. 2.1-3; he says they died, indeed they were cruci- 
fied with Christ. What makes this true? 

We may pass over without discussion the view that Paul’s view of 
baptism derived from the Graeco-Roman mystery religions, in which 
initiates supposedly died and rose in identification with their god, and 
that it is this that lies behind Paul’s language. This idea was correctly 
rejected by R.E.O. White’ and has been exhaustively examined, and 
decisively rejected, in separate studies by G. Wagner and A.J.M. Wed- 
derburn,” and finds little support in recent commentaries on Romans.? 


1, R.E.O. White, The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960), p. 218. 

2. G. Wagner, Pauline Baptism and the Pagan Mysteries (Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1967); A.J.M. Wedderburn, Baptism and Resurrection: Studies in Pauline 
Theology against its Graeco-Roman Background (Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1987). 

3. E.g. J.D.G. Dunn, Romans 1-8 (WBC, 38A; Dallas: Word Books, 1988), 
p. 308. 
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Quite apart from other considerations, while the view might seem 
plausible as an explanation of dying and rising considered alone, it 
hardly explains Paul’s much more violent language of ‘concrucifixion’. 

The most widely held view explains Paul’s language in terms of 
Christ as a representative and perhaps corporate personality, contrasted 
with Adam. This, of course, suits the Romans 6 passage, coming as 
it does after Paul’s comparison of Adam and Christ in the previous 
chapter. Thus R.C. Tannehill says that Adam and Christ have by their 
respective acts of disobedience and obedience founded two separate 
dominions, and believers have been transferred from one dominion to 
another by dying with Christ: 


Believers died with Christ because Christ’s crucifixion means the cruci- 
fixion of ‘our old man’ and the ‘body of sin’. These are corporate enti- 
ties... Paul is not speaking of the death of individual believers one by 
one. He is speaking of the destruction of the dominion of sin of which 
believers were a part.4 


This destruction, he explains, took place when Christ died on the cross. 
It is there that ‘our old man’ was crucified with him, and it is into that 
event that believers enter by faith and baptism. G.R. Beasley-Murray is 
of the same opinion: “Christ in his death and resurrection acted as rep- 
resentative of the human race, so that when he died and rose from death 
all humanity was implicated in those acts.’> Writing 20 years earlier, 
and on Colossians, Beasley-Murray wrote: 


The Christian has undergone a more radical circumcision than Jews or 
Gnostics know: in this ‘circumcision’ (sc. the death of Christ] the believ- 
er’s whole body has been sloughed off, for he died when Christ was 
killed on the cross, he was buried with Christ in his grave, and he has 
been raised with Christ to a new existence.° 


Again, 


The believer doesn’t simply die like Jesus did and become buried in a 
pool as Jesus was buried in a tomb; rather he is involved in Christ’s gory 


4. R.C. Tannehill, Dying and Rising with Christ (Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 
1967), p. 29. 

5. G.R. Beasley-Murray, ‘Dying and Rising with Christ’, in G.F. Hawthorne, 
R.P. Martin and D.G. Reid (eds.), Dictionary of Paul and his Letters (Downers 
Grove, IL: IVP, 1993), pp. 218-22 (219). 

6. G.R. Beasley-Murray, ‘The Second Chapter of Colossians’, RevExp 70 
(1973), pp. 469-79 (473). 
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death, and he is laid in Christ’s grave. The primary declaration of bap- 


tism is therefore, ‘I was with him there, on the cross and in the grave’.’ 


So this dying with Christ is not any sort of experience of the believer. It 
is a theological truth, to be received by faith, on the basis of which the 
believer is called to die to sin daily and by decision. To be crucified to 
the world (Gal. 6.14), we are told, is to be set free from the rule of sin, 
death and the law by the death and resurrection of Christ ‘in which he 
[sc. Paul] was implicated before he could know it’.® 

This view, in one form or another, is so widespread that it may seem 
rash to question it. Yet I have to confess that I have never found it par- 
ticularly helpful in pastoral practice,’ nor, more to the point, do I find 
it easy to believe that Paul could really have expected his hearers to 
understand it and live by it either. What strikes one about all such 
explanations of Paul’s teaching at this point is how utterly unconcerned 
they appear to be with the social context in which Paul and his hearers 
lived and died. 

In what follows I shall suggest that what Paul says about Adam and 
Christ as inclusive personalities is better seen as a theological picture 
drawn from the facts of Christian experience, rather than a truth by 
which Christian experience is to be interpreted and Christian behaviour 
shaped. Paul, I suggest, did not start with the idea of a corporate Christ 
and deduce from it that we could not or should not sin. Rather he 
started with the fact of Christian conversion, including the suffering and 
abuse to which it leads for the believer, and came to see the sufferings 
of Christians as part of the sufferings of Christ and the best guarantee of 
Christian holiness. So where Beasley-Murray says that Paul’s experi- 
ence of suffering in the cause of the gospel was the fruit of his dying 
and rising with Christ, I wish to argue the reverse. Paul’s sufferings in 
the cause of the gospel were the origin of his speaking about dying and 
rising with Christ. Those who were baptized into Christ Jesus found in 


7. Beasley-Murray, ‘Second Chapter’, p. 475. 

8. Beasley-Murray, ‘Dying and Rising’, p. 221 (my italics). 

9. It is, however, a standard line in Evangelical teaching on holiness of life. 
See J.E. Goldingay, Evangelical Spirituality in the Light of Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans (Nottingham: Grove, 1992), pp. 12-13. He explains it thus: ‘Our trusting in 
Christ and being baptized means that what Christ did counts for us. What Christ 
did, in effect we did, because he represents us... When the allied armies defeated 
Saddam Hussein, then we defeated Saddam Hussein, whether we actually agreed 
with the military action or not, because they represented us.’ 
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their experience that they were baptized into his death, and having made 
this costly step of faith they were not likely to continue in sin. 

I shall endeavour to support this case shortly by a detailed exegesis of 
the relevant texts, but before looking at these it will be helpful to reflect 
on what we know of the Apostle’s experience of conversion and the 
hostility that he experienced as a result. I am not concerned here to 
enter into the debate as to whether it is proper to speak of Paul’s con- 
version, rather than of his call. Certainly Paul never ceased to be a Jew 
and to consider his own ministry as the outworking of the hope of Israel 
contained in the Scriptures. Equally clearly, by placing his energies at 
the disposal of the crucified Jesus, now seen as God’s anointed, Paul 
opened up a painful gap between himself and his former associates, and 
found himself identifying with the Christian community that he had 
formerly persecuted. The Jewish scholar, A.F. Segal, is surely right to 
see this as a conversion.!° 

It is equally clear that Paul paid a heavy price for what others saw as 
his defection. In this respect, Paul’s own letters confirm the picture given 
by Acts, as Colin Kruse has shown.'! The key evidence here is provided 
by 2 Cor. 11.23-33, where, among other pains and perils, Paul mentions 
that he 5 times received the 39 lashes from the Jewish authorities, 
confirming that he still considered himself part of the Jewish commu- 
nity and the hostility he aroused there. Such persecution is, significantly, 
an important theme in Galatians, where Paul implies that he is being 
persecuted for not preaching circumcision (5.11), and that those who 
are urging circumcision upon the Galatians are themselves acting from 
the fear of persecution should they fail to do so (6.12; cf. 4.29). Kruse 
lists the reasons for this hostility. Paul preached the faith he once tried 
to destroy (Gal. 1.23); he regarded cherished elements of Judaism as 
rubbish (Phil. 3.8); he was held to be encouraging Jews to neglect the 
Law (Gal. 2.11-14); in particular he did not preach circumcision (Gal. 
5.11); and he was thought to relax ethical demands (Rom. 3.7-8). The 
extent and cost of Paul’s resocialization are described in Phil. 3.4-10 as 
sharing Christ’s sufferings and becoming like him in his death. 


10. A.F. Segal, Paul the Convert (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990), 
p. 6. 

11. C.G. Kruse, ‘The Price Paid for a Ministry among the Gentiles: Paul’s Per- 
secution at the Hands of the Jews’, in M. Wilkins and T. Paige (eds.), Worship, 
Theology and Ministry in the Early Church (SSNTSup, 87; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1992), pp. 260-72. 
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It might be replied that Paul is hardly typical, and that there is little 
evidence for the persecution of Christians at this early date. If by perse- 
cution is meant systematic, state-sponsored arraignment of Christians, 
this is true, but in tightly-knit societies where religion is woven into 
every aspect of life, as was the case with Jews, Greeks and Romans, 
those who reject the ancestral religion can expect to incur the hostility 
of family and neighbours, and, if this leads to a breach of the peace, 
of the authorities as well. The best evidence for this is provided by the 
experience of those who converted to Judaism from paganism. Tacitus 
speaks of converts as those who ‘learn to despise the gods, shed their 
patriotic loyalties and treat their parents and siblings as of no account’ 
(Hist. 5.5.1, 2), while from the other side we hear the convert Asenath 
complaining, ‘Everyone has come to hate me, and with them even my 
father and mother, because I have come to abominate their gods and 
have destroyed them... And therefore my mother and father said, “Ase- 
nath is not our daughter”’ (Jos. Asen. 11.4-5). Converts, whether Jew- 
ish or Christian, were seen as a threat to the well-being of society, so 
that John Barclay can say, ‘When non-Jews adopted Judaism as pros- 
elytes they underwent such a thorough resocialization as to acquire in 
effect a new “ethnicity” in kinship and custom’.'? We may be sure that 
those who as Christians ‘turned to God from idols’ (1 Thess. 1.9) did 
not find the experience a rest-cure!? 

We do not need to think that Christians were being slaughtered in 
their hundreds in order to speak legitimately of ‘persecution’. Those 
who identified themselves with Jesus did so at very great social and 
psychological cost. It would not seem exaggerated to speak of their 
‘dying’ to the world in which they had hitherto been at ease, and where 
they had derived their sense of well-being from the good opinion of 
‘significant others’.!4 Equally it would not have been hard for Paul to 
draw the parallel between their situation and that of Jesus: he had died 


12. J.M.G. Barclay, The Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora from Alexander to 
Trajan (323 BCE-117 CE) (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1996), p. 410. 

13. For a similar kind of hostility experienced by Christians at the hands of 
Jews, see D.R.A. Hare, Jewish Persecution of Christians in Matthew (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1967), p. 78. 

14. Malina’s work on dyadic personality is relevant here, B.J. Malina, ‘The 
Individual and the Community Personality in the Social World of Early Christian- 
ity’, BTB 9 (1979), pp. 126-38, and B.J. Malina and J.H. Neyrey, ‘First-Century 
Personality: Dyadic, Not Individualistic’, in JH. Neyrey (ed.), The Social World of 
Luke-—Acts (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1991), pp. 67-96. 
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there in shame, and those who suffered shame for his sake could be said 
to have been baptized into his death. Moreover, Jesus himself, it was 
widely remembered, had pronounced a blessing on those who suffered 
hatred, exclusion and abuse for their allegiance to him (Lk. 6.22; Mt. 
5.11), had called on disciples to take up their cross and follow him (Mk 
8.34 and par.), and had promised that they would be baptized with his 
baptism (Mk 10.38; cf. Lk. 12.50), by which he was clearly referring to 
his approaching death. 


II 


It is with this general background that we may turn to the exegesis of 
the relevant texts, beginning with Gal. 2.19-20: 


For through the law I died to the law [vou Gné8avov]—to live for God. 
I have been crucified with Christ [Xptot@ ovveotavpapat): the life I 
now live is not my life, but the life which Christ lives in me; and my pre- 
sent mortal life is lived by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself up for me.!° 


These words form the climax of the argument in which Paul explains 
why he can no longer live ‘like a Jew’ nor compel other Christians to 
do so. In vv. 11-14 Paul recounts his clash with Peter at Antioch over 
the issue of eating with the Gentiles. This had been the practice of the 
Antioch church, and Peter had gone along with it. Then, under pressure 
from envoys of the Jerusalem church, and fearing Jewish hostility, he 
had drawn back and other Jewish Christians had followed suit. It is im- 
portant to note the part played by social pressure. In Paul’s view Peter 
acted from fear, fear of criticism and disapproval from the Jerusalem 
leadership, presumably, fear even of violent reprisals from outraged 
zealots in the Jewish community. As J.D.G. Dunn reminds us, these 
were violent times and passions ran high. ‘Peter’s action might well 
appear to be stimulated by fear of those who, like Paul before, had been 
prepared to use violence to maintain Jewish ethnic and religious dis- 
tinctiveness’.!° In Paul’s view such fear of violent reprisals lay behind 
the whole drive to have the Galatians circumcised (6.12) in the first 
place. 


15. Unless otherwise stated, all biblical quotations are taken from the Revised 
English Bible. 

16. J.D.G. Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians (BNTC; London: A. & C. Black, 
1993), p. 123. 
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It has never been altogether clear at what point Paul’s report of the 
Antioch incident gives way to a direct address to his Galatian readers. 
H.D. Betz may be right to see vv. 15-21 as the propositio of the argu- 
ment,'’ but, as Dunn notes, the thought flows directly on and the pas- 
sage contains clear echoes of the arguments used at Antioch on that 
occasion. All seem agreed that in vv. 15-16 Paul is seeking to establish 
common ground between himself and his Jewish-Christian critics. Jus- 
tification by faith in Jesus Christ and not by works of the law was 
common ground to both parties. The next verse then presents a real or 
imagined objection from Paul’s opponents to which vv. 18-21 forms 
Paul’s reply. 

In the words in v. 17, ‘But if in seeking to be justified in Christ we 
too are actually found guilty of sin, surely then Christ becomes an agent 
of sin?’, we are hearing a strong echo of Peter’s argument in defence of 
his conduct. The nub of it is that ‘we ourselves are found to be sinners’. 
In what sense are Christians ‘found to be sinners’, and by whom? Ac- 
cording to Betz, ‘sinners’ means ‘people outside the realm of God’s 
salvation’ and Christians are not and cannot be such, so that Paul’s 
opponents are wrong to regard them as such, and wrong therefore to 
charge Paul with making Christ an agent of sin (by welcoming them to 
the table, presumably). According to R.N. Longenecker, Paul is re- 
sponding to a charge that his Gentile converts do in fact live far from 
perfect lives.!® He acknowledges that this is true, but denies that it in- 
validates the gospel of justification by faith. However, it seems better, 
with Dunn, to link this verse closely with the present issue at Antioch. 
Paul is recalling Peter’s argument, and Peter is saying that taking justi- 
fication by faith to the lengths Paul was advocating (disregarding dis- 
tinctions between Jews and Gentiles) results in our being branded as 
‘sinners’ (because we do not observe the law), and this will give Christ 
himself a bad name. The suggestion that Christ is made a servant of sin 
probably reflects the abuse that was in fact being hurled at those who 
sat loose to the regulations that were deemed so important in fencing 
Jewish people off from corruption by the surrounding Gentile ‘sinners’, 
and Paul, as he does in Rom. 6.1, dismisses it scornfully. 

His first argument is an ad hominem argument based on the need for 
consistency. There is indeed a transgressor around, but it is not Christ 
or those who trust in him, but those who waver in their faith, first 


17. H.D. Betz, Galatians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), p. 114. 
18. R.N. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC, 41; Dallas: Word Books, 1990), p. 90. 
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pulling down the barriers and then re-erecting them, such people are the 
real sinners, condemned out of their own mouths. The ‘things I pulled 
down’ are the works of the law and the restrictions associated with 
them, which the church at Antioch had first dispensed with and had 
now under pressure reinstated. Paul uses the first-person singular in this 
verse, but he is not referring to his own conduct but to that of Peter. 
How Paul actually sees himself is made plain in the next verse, and 
with it the reason why he will neither pander to the guardians of the law 
nor go in fear of their reprisals. Quite simply, he has died to the law. 

Paul may be thought of here as a person who has defected from the 
service of a regime he now sees as tyrannical and sought asylum and 
citizenship in another country. Formerly he lived under the law, but 
now he has defected, burned his boats and crossed over into allegiance 
to Jesus the Son of God. In this sense he has ‘died to the law’. As 
C.F.D. Moule showed, the dative is relational.!° Paul’s former relation- 
ship to the law is over, he no longer seeks its rewards, nor fears its 
penalties. He has died to it, undergone a fundamental change of alle- 
giance that makes the sort of vacillating behaviour of Peter and the oth- 
ers at Antioch unthinkable. So much is clear. 

More difficult is Paul’s assertion that this came about ‘through the 
law’. How, we may wonder, did the law itself bring about the end of its 
own hold over Paul? Three answers appear in recent commentaries. 
F.F. Bruce, following Tannehill, says that it was because, 


Christ bore the curse of the law and exhausted its penalty on his people’s 
behalf: in this sense Christ died 81a vouov, and ‘the believer’s death to 
the law is also “through the law” because he dies in Christ’s death’—as 
Paul goes on immediately to affirm: Xpiot ovveotavpapoar. The law 
has no further claim on him who in death satisfied its last demand, and 
the believer who has ‘died with Christ’ is similarly ‘discharged from the 
law’ (Rom. 7.6).”° 


However, Paul does not appear to be concerned at this point with the 
law’s condemnation, so much as with the law as an oppressive regime. 
It may be true that Christ has borne the penalty of sin on his people’s 
behalf, but it is not clear how this gives Paul the freedom to disregard 


19. C.F.D. Moule, ‘Death “to Sin”, “to Law”, and “to the World”: A Note on 
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the works demanded by the law and shrug off the criticisms and threats 
of its defenders. After all, nobody supposes that Christ’s bearing the 
curse of the law absolved Paul from keeping what he calls its ‘just 
demand’ (Rom. 8.4), so we are left asking how, even if it were true that 
Paul sees himself as having died in Christ’s death, this would help to 
answer the challenge posed by the Jewish-Christians of Antioch. 

A second solution is offered by Betz: ‘through the law’ is to be ex- 
plained by reference to what Paul goes on to say in Gal. 3.19-25.7! To 
quote Longenecker: 


The law’s purpose was to work itself out of a job and point us beyond it- 
self to a fuller relationship with God...it was the intention of the Mosaic 
law (81a vopov) to bring us to a place of being no longer dependent on 
its jurisdiction for the living of our lives (vou &né@avov).2” 


If that is really what Paul meant, one has to say that the original hearers 
of this letter would have to wait a long time for an explanation of this 
cryptic phrase, which it seems better to see explained by what immedi- 
ately follows: ‘I have been crucified with Christ’. Longenecker goes on 
to explain this latter phrase as a matter of being spiritually identified 
with Christ’s death—but what does this mean exactly? 

The third line of interpretation sees 51 vouov as a reference to Paul’s 
own devotion to the law prior to becoming a Christian. According to 
John Ziesler, ‘It was through his fanatical adherence to the law that 
Paul was brought to persecuting the nascent Christian community’, but 
this in turn led to his conversion so that it was actually ‘through his 
zealous devotion of the law that he came to meet Christ and then died to 
the law’.*? This explanation is adopted by Dunn also, and is allowed by 
Bruce as contributing to the meaning of the phrase 61a vouov. This is a 
much better explanation, relating as it does much more closely to the 
debate under discussion. Paul would then be saying, ‘I have walked the 
way of fanatical adherence to the law which you are demanding, but in 
the light of the Christ whom I met on the Damascus road I now see its 
moral bankruptcy’. But in that case Paul ought to say that he has died to 
the law through the revelation of Jesus Christ, not through the law, and 
the connection with being crucified with Christ is unclear. 
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My own proposal is that the clue to understanding ‘through the law’ 
in this verse lies in the words ‘I have been crucified with Christ’. It is a 
strikingly original phrase, a brutal wrenching of normal language, liable 
in a society that witnessed crucifixions at first hand to send shock waves 
through the audience. It is possible that Paul came to it only by medita- 
tion on the implications of Jesus’ death on behalf of the many. It is pos- 
sible that it refers to ‘spiritual union’ through faith in Christ Jesus, but I 
think we should reckon with the possibility that Paul’s vivid phrase 
refers to an equally vivid and pressing experience. Although the tense is 
perfect, emphasizing the continuing effect of the past action or expe- 
rience, this should not deter us from asking what experience this was 
and when it occurred. After all, when Paul uses similar language of 
believers (5.24) he resorts to the aorist tense, referring to a decisive ex- 
perience at a point in past time—but what experience, and when did it 
occur? 

The experience must surely be that of coming to faith in the crucified 
Jesus, marked as it was by the rite of baptism. Galatians 3.26-28 makes 
this clear. When Paul wants to point believers back to the beginning of 
their Christian experience, that is where he points them. That is when 
they put on Christ; that surely is when they crucified the flesh with its 
passions and desires; and that is when Paul also will have died to the 
law and found himself crucified with Christ. Commentators are curi- 
ously reluctant to speak of baptism in connection with Gal. 2.19-20. 
Bruce indeed refers to baptism, only to add immediately that in Paul’s 
case he did not have to wait for baptism because the realization that he 
was crucified with Christ ‘came to him at a stroke on the Damascus 
road’.*4 Betz duly points us to Gal. 3.26-28, but then gives all his space 
to counselling against a too ready assimilation of the present passage to 
Romans 6.”° Yet in speaking of baptism we are not thinking of a pri- 
vate, churchly event full of ‘spiritual’ meaning only, but of an event 
signifying costly, public identification with a figure who had recently 
been rejected by his own people and put to death in a particularly 
shameful fashion. Dunn has written, ‘But Christ’s death was that of an 
outcast, the body hanging on the tree a defilement (see on 3.13); so that 
Paul’s identification with him in his death left him in the same posi- 
tion’.2° I have been crucified with Christ is not a theological truth, or a 
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25. Betz, Galatians, p. 123. 
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Spiritual insight. It is a matter of this-worldly experience. Paul, we may 
say, is not crucified with Christ in the sight of God. He is crucified with 
Christ in the eyes of the watching world through his public identifica- 
tion with Jesus. That identification is not a private matter, it is a matter 
of public record, and public scorn. It is costly, and the cost is not paid 
only in self-denial, but in the loss of honour, friendship and good will, 
and with these the loss of one’s social identity. Potentially it may mean 
the loss of life itself, and meanwhile the end of life as it has been 
known and enjoyed.”’ In Paul’s case, since his former manner of life in 
Judaism has naturally been dominated by the law, to be crucified with 
Christ was to die to the law. 

But how can he say that this death came about ‘through the law’? The 
answer surely lies not in his zeal for the law before he became a 
Christian, a zeal that, so to speak, overreached itself and led to its own 
demise. Rather, Paul dies through the law in the same sense as Jesus 
died through the law. Jesus was put to death as a lawbreaker by due 
process of law. In his life he challenged the accepted understanding of 
the law, not least in that he set aside many of its safeguards and showed 
God’s mercy to the outcast, and in his death he paid the penalty at the 
hands of the guardians of the law. But the law, in sentencing Jesus to 
death, lost all further power over him, and if God had indeed raised him 
from the dead, then the law itself was by this action totally discredited. 
When Paul identified himself with Jesus he put himself in a position 
where the same verdict as the law had passed on Jesus could in princi- 
ple be passed on him, and in fact, as we have seen, he did often enough 
find himself the object of official and unofficial violence at the hands of 
his people and their leaders.?® So through the law the price of Paul’s 
identification with the crucified Christ was exacted and his death to the 
law worked out in his life. 

So far as Paul’s answer to Peter is concerned the situation is quite 
plain. Paul no longer fears the law’s censure, or that of the law’s up- 
holders, nor seeks their praise. The law has lost all power to pass sen- 
tence on Christ or those who identify with him. The old self, defined by 
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the praise of significant others in the world of his upbringing, is dead. 
Paul still lives in this world, of course, but his life is now defined by the 
good opinion of someone else, no one less than the Son of God who not 
only loved him and gave himself for him, but who was raised from the 
dead and now lives in believers by his Spirit. In confirmation of this we 
may cite Paul’s own reformulation of the same truth in the postscript to 
Galatians itself: through the cross ‘the world has been crucified to me 
and I to the world’ (Gal. 6.14). 


Il 


The second passage in which Paul uses the imagery of death to describe 
conversion is Rom. 6.1-11. The believer is said to have died to sin 
(v. 2), to have been baptized into Christ’s death (v. 3), buried with him 
through baptism into death (v. 4), united with him in a death like his 
(v. 5);?° ‘our old humanity has been crucified with Christ, for the 
destruction of the sinful self? (v. 6), with the result that believers are to 
reckon themselves dead to sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus (v. 11). 
What is Paul talking about, and what makes it appropriate for him to do 
so? 

It is important first of all to recognize that Paul employs this language 
in answer to a question, or rather, an objection to his gospel: ‘Shall we 
persist in sin so that there may be all the more grace?’ It is sometimes 
suggested that the question is being asked by antinomian converts who 
have drawn a false deduction from Paul’s words in 5.20,*' but I find that 
very unlikely. Converts do not reason in this way, least of all in situa- 
tions where their faith has cost them something. Equally unsatisfactory 
is the suggestion that the question represents ‘an imaginary opponent’ ,* 
or a ‘pedagogical’ device.*? As in Galatians, Paul is dealing with a real 
objection, and the obvious person to be making it is the outraged Jewish 


29. ‘For one who makes the cross his supreme, indeed his solitary, ground of 
boasting all the accepted standards of social life are necessarily turned upside down: 
a total “transvaluation of values” has taken place...a lasting separation has also 
been effected from the whole contemporary world, with its climate of opinion and 
canons of honour and dishonour’ (Bruce, Galatians, pp. 271-72). 
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moralist who fears for moral standards if the Gentile Christians are al- 
lowed to sit loose to ‘the works of the law’. We know there were such 
people from Rom. 3.8, and no doubt they thought that Paul had every 
reason to be ashamed of such a gospel (cf. 1.16). The objection has the 
same force as the suggestion in Galatians that Christ is a servant of sin. 
The adequacy of all exegetical solutions to the various disputed phrases 
in this passage must be judged by how far they would have enabled 
Paul to meet this challenge. 

He does so by pointing to the decisive break that the believers have 
made in becoming Christians at all. Three pictures are employed: dying 
and rising again (6.1-11), changing from one master to another (6.15- 
23) and marrying again (7.1-6). In each of them an old life is finished, 
and a new life has begun, making it unthinkable that the convert would 
simply carry on as before. The reality that gives the first picture its 
force is not the death of Jesus, considered as a representative figure 
with whom by faith they identify, but the fact that in identifying with 
Jesus they have incurred the wrath of their old associates, and experi- 
enced the world’s hatred just as he did. It was baptism that made this 
true, not in some sacramental or quasi-magical sense, but because the 
baptism by which they expressed their faith in Christ also made that 
faith public among their friends and neighbours and exposed them to 
public shame. In baptism their old life was buried, and, since they were 
identifying themselves with Christ, buried with him, and the meaning 
and purpose of this costly act is that a new life of obedience should 
follow, made possible by the indwelling Spirit of that same Christ. So 
just as he died condemned by the rulers of this age and rose again, so 
those who identify themselves with him bring on themselves the same 
condemnation, and may expect the same vindication. Actual death and 
resurrection are still, of course, in the future, but a foretaste of them 
both is available immediately in the breaking off of old allegiances and 
the sanctifying work of the Spirit. 

In common with many interpreters, Dunn argues that Paul avoids 
saying that we have been raised with Christ, preferring instead to say 
merely that we are enabled to walk in newness of life.*4 Resurrection 
itself is still future, as the future tense €odue8a (v. 5) makes plain. 
Although we are wholly identified with his death, we are not yet iden- 
tified to the same extent with his resurrection. Others have seen the 
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future tense as merely expressing a logical inference.*> We may all 
agree that physical resurrection is still future, and perhaps Paul needed 
to remind the Corinthians of that, but is that really his concern here? It 
seems to me improbable. In the first place, obviously, in that sense both 
death and resurrection are still future. Secondly, why should Paul be 
concerned to deny the availability of the risen life at this point in his 
argument? His concern is with the question of whether the gospel un- 
dermines morality, and his answer is that those who follow Christ in his 
world-denying death will also walk in newness of life. The believers 
have not, of course, been raised literally yet, but neither have they died 
literally, but they have died socially, and socially and morally their 
lives have been renewed. I take it then that walking in newness of life 
and the ‘likeness of his resurrection’ (v. 5) are the same thing, and this 
is confirmed both by the way in which v. 5 is linked to v. 4 by the parti- 
cle yap, and by the sentence that rounds off the argument. Believers are 
to consider themselves ‘alive to God’ (v. 11), not in the future, surely, 
but now in this present, so silencing the accusations that the gospel 
leads to moral indifference. 

This approach helps to resolve some of the notorious difficulties in 
the next verse, which RSV is I believe correct to translate: ‘If we have 
been united with him in a death like his, we shall also be united with 
him in a resurrection like his’. There are two matters of dispute. First, is 
the word ovdpovt0t to be linked directly to 76 OuoLtmpatt tod Bavatov 
avtod, or should we supply the word avt@ so as to read ‘united with 
him in or by the likeness of his death’? It is noteworthy that, although 
most of the commentators reject this, most of the modern English trans- 
lations take the second course.*° Secondly, to what does the phrase 16 
Opormpatt to Gavetov abtod refer? Although many people*’ have 
seen a reference to the rite of baptism as a re-enactment of Christ’s 
death, sometimes combined with the idea that the immersion of the 
candidate symbolizes burial, it is probably right to reject this, both be- 
cause it is far from certain that immersion was the invariable mode of 
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baptism at this time, and because at best baptism is a dramatic represen- 
tation of burial rather than death. Others** have understood 6uoi@pa. as 
the cross itself, Guoit@po meaning not ‘likeness’ so much as ‘form’, the 
form Christ’s death actually took, but in accordance with what I have 
argued so far I would see Ouot@pa as expressing a likeness between the 
death of Christ on the one hand and the believer’s conversion (ex- 
pressed in baptism) on the other. What makes them alike is not the 
action of immersion in water, but the way in which baptism involved 
the new believers in social rejection and public identification with the 
rejected Messiah.*? What unites the believer to Christ is that publicly 
declared faith by which the believer signs his own death warrant so far 
as acceptance by this world is concerned, a moment variously described 
by Paul as dying to Law (in his case), to sin (in their case) or to the 
world (in everyone’s case). Such a social death is the best guarantee of 
a (moral) resurrection, first, because Christ’s death was followed by his 
resurrection, and the same pattern can be expected to be reproduced in 
the experience of those who are ‘in him’, and, secondly because 
through that resurrection the Spirit of Christ has become available to 
believers to enable them to put to death the misdeeds of the body (7.6; 
8.9, 13). 

The rest of the passage is comparatively straightforward. Paul uses 
again the term ‘concrucify’ that he had used to such startling effect in 
Gal.2.20. Here it is ‘our old man’ who is crucified with Christ, a term 
that refers to people in their ‘belongingness to the old era’.*? As Gray- 
ston puts it, 


a person’s ego is not an inward self-awareness that persists unchanged in 

all circumstances. The formation and activity of the ego is determined by 

forces that press on an individual life, by the power that claims authority 
4] 

over it. 
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Whatever that power may be, whether the power of religion or social 
convention, Paul sees it as enslaving a person prior to their confessing 
Christ, but broken in that costly act, making it possible for a person to 
surrender every part of their lives to God’s control. Another term for 
‘our old man’ is ‘the body of sin’, which is not a reference to the be- 
liever’s own body seen as something sinful but to those ‘solidarities of 
the old life, the network of family and society to which, until then, he or 
she has given primary allegiance’.* When Paul was baptized he suf- 
fered the loss of this social identity, but the positive result was that he 
was no longer enslaved to sin (Rom. 6.6b), and he caps this assertion 
with a piece of proverbial wisdom—death cancels all claims (6.7). If 
this is right, it will be seen that this death is not something that believers 
would need to be taught had happened to them (as the usual view of 
dying with Christ requires). They know it only too well in their experi- 
ence, but the critics need to be reminded how profound and painful is 
the experience that believers have gone through, and they themselves 
can be urged to see their sufferings as a sharing of Christ’s, and be 
called to give themselves wholeheartedly to the obligations of the new 
world in which they now find themselves (6.12-14).¥ 

A verse often cited in support of the view that the believer died with 
Christ on Good Friday is 2 Cor. 5.14, ‘For the love of Christ controls us 
once we have reached the conclusion that one man died for all and 
therefore all mankind has died’.** However, I suggest the context is 
against reading too much into this expression. Paul is defending the in- 
tegrity of his ministry, not expounding a theology of the cross. First, the 
phrase presents a logical inference, but the logic is the logic of love 
(v. 14). It is love that sees this to be true, not reason alone. Secondly, 
this logic leads Paul to a decision (kpivavtec), rather than a deduction. 
Love guides the decision he makes about his life in the light of the real- 
ization that the Son of God loved him and gave his life for him. Thirdly, 
the following verse (v. 15) restates what is meant in other terms: 
Christ’s death on the cross was in order that people should cease to live 
for themselves and live for him. Paul is not talking about a decision 
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God made, but a decision Paul himself must make, a decision he feels 
to be inescapable. There is no justification for translating oi mdvtec 
here as ‘all mankind’ (as REB does). Paul is explaining his conduct in 
terms of a well-known moral axiom: sacrifice places its beneficiaries 
under an obligation. The first part of the verse should not be pressed 
into saying more than that when one member of the group dies for the 
whole group, the whole group has died in the sense to be explained. ot 
mavtec refers to whatever ndvtwv refers to, and carries the sense of 
‘they all’, as the definite article shows. The verse is perhaps one of the 
most eloquent short statements of all that is true in the Moral Influence 
theory of the Atonement. 


IV 


The problem to which the argument of Colossians is addressed is not 
the same as that of Galatians and Romans. There the problem was the 
concern of Jewish Christians that abandonment of ‘the works of the 
law’ would lead to the abandonment of moral standards generally. In 
Colossians the opponents are still (I believe) Jewish, or Jewish Chris- 
tian, in origin, but their appeal lies in their offer of a fuller experience 
of God, for which of course submission to Jewish norms was an essen- 
tial first step. Hence the sudden introduction of ‘circumcision’ at 2.11. 
Whatever we think Paul’s answer to be, most are agreed that circum- 
cision appears here because the opposition were recommending it, and 
it was literal physical circumcision that they were commending. 
Colossians 2.11-12 forms a notorious crux interpretum: when and in 
what sense have the readers been circumcised? what is the ‘stripping 
off of the body of flesh’? and what is the circumcision of Christ? The 
obvious answer would seem to be that Paul is referring to Christian 
baptism, seen as an initiation superior to anything Judaism could offer, 
not of course baptism itself (for that is a rite every bit as much ‘made 
with hands’ as is circumcision), but the conversion of which baptism 
speaks and which it makes public. On this view, circumcision is a meta- 
phor for baptism in which the old nature is put off (as in Col. 3.9), and 
this is ‘Christ’s way of circumcision’, as REB puts it. The alternative 
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view is that the circumcision of Christ is a reference to his death, in 
which he was stripped of his physical body, and the readers have been 
circumcised by their faith-union with that event (symbolised in bap- 
tism).*© Space does not permit a full-scale discussion of the merits of 
the two positions, for each of which telling arguments can be advanced. 
The passage is in any case, as Beasley-Murray says, ‘an authentic 
commentary on Rom. 6.1 ff.’,*’ and our interpretation of the Colossians 
passage is likely to be influenced by what we think the earlier passage 
means.*® Readers who have followed my argument to this point will not 
be surprised to learn that I am persuaded of the view that sees in the 
passage a reference to Christian baptism rather than to the death of 
Christ. “The stripping off of the body of flesh’ seems a very odd way of 
referring to the cross, both because, as many have pointed out, we 
should expect the pronoun avt@ to make the reference clear, and be- 
cause Jesus, according to Paul, was not stripped of his body at death; 
his body was buried and then gloriously raised. On the other hand, 
Jesus was certainly condemned by the principalities and rulers of this 
age, and through his resurrection he disarmed them (2.15), stripping 
them of their power and legitimacy. Those who identify themselves 
with him likewise ‘die to’ the powers, or elemental spirits of the uni- 
verse (2.20), whose wrath, now that they are united with Christ, they 
will certainly feel, but need no longer fear, since they have in baptism 
divested themselves of their whole former persona (3.9). It is to this 
that the words €v th GmEKSVOEL TOD OMpaATOS Thc CapKdc refer, and the 
‘body of flesh’ that is stripped off is the same as the ‘body of sin’ in 
Rom. 6.6. N.T. Wright helpfully comments, 


The convert, in stripping off his clothes for baptism...leaves behind, as 
every adult candidate for baptism in (say) a Muslim or Hindu society 
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knows, the solidarities of the old life, the network of family and society 
to which, until then, he or she has given primary allegiance.” 


It is baptism as a transfer that is in view, not merely from one ‘age’ to 
another as a theological truth, but from one community to another as a 
costly, and public, event. Our conclusions regarding the meaning of dy- 
ing with Christ in Galatians and Romans, and this interpretation of this 
present passage, may be thought to be mutually confirming. 


Vv 


Confirmation of what I am arguing is available from beyond the New 
Testament. It would be widely agreed that during the second and third 
centuries little use was made of this Pauline imagery, either in liturgy or 
in homily.*° Baptism was seen in the East as the means of bestowing 
the Holy Spirit, and in the West as the means of new birth. Only in 
the fourth century with Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and in the West with Augustine, is use made of Paul’s 
teaching in Romans 6, and baptism seen as uniting the believer with the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, and even then for the purpose of assur- 
ing the candidates of their salvation in terms of the resurrection to 
come. 

Gordon Jeanes has made an interesting suggestion to explain this 
fact.*! He sees a link between the changing significance of baptism and 
the Church’s experience of martyrdom. In other words, during the sec- 
ond and third centuries, when martyrdom was all too real and ail too 
common, the baptismal liturgies emphasize the gift of the Spirit. Only 
when literal martyrdom came to be a thing of the past, does the mean- 
ing of baptism come to be pictured in terms of death and resurrection. 
Jeanes thinks this is no accident, and that it is precisely because the 


49, Wright, Colossians, p. 106. 

50. T.M. Finn, “Baptismal Death and Resurrection: A Study in Fourth Century 
Eastern Baptismal Theology’, Worship 43 (1969), pp. 175-89; E.C. Ratcliff, Litur- 
gical Studies (ed. A.H. Couratin and D.H. Tripp, London: SPCK, 1976), pp. 135- 
34; J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (London: A. & C. Black, 5th edn, 
1977), p. 194; P. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worship 
(London: SPCK, 1992), p. 167. 

51. G. Jeanes, “Baptism Portrayed as Martyrdom in the Early Church’, SL 23 
(1993), pp. 158-76. 
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prospect of martyrdom receded that Paul’s language of dying and rising 
was found useful in expressing the Christian’s radical break with the 
world.*” The second- and third-century neglect of Romans 6 to explain 
baptism is often represented as evidence of a failure to grasp the pro- 
fundity of his thought. It is true that, in the centuries following his 
death, ‘Pauline influence on wide areas of the church diminished dra- 
matically’ ,*? but it is possible that in this case the early Fathers under- 
stood Paul better than we have. In another connection Dunn notes that 
early Church writers likewise show no awareness of the current view 
that Paul condoned the eating of idol food, and thinks this may be evi- 
dence that we have misunderstood him. He writes: ‘When those closer 
to the thought world of Paul and closer to the issue of idol food show 
no inkling of the current interpretation, that interpretation is probably 
wrong’.°4 In the present case I suggest that the early Church made no 
use of Romans in its baptismal liturgies or instruction because it was 
known that Paul’s purpose in Romans 6 is not to explain baptism but to 
defend the gospel of grace against its detractors. 

Christian baptismal rites in the earlier centuries are ‘based on a mime- 
sis of Jordan rather than of Calvary’.°° I suggest that was probably true 
for the New Testament churches too, as may be seen from the promi- 
nent place given to the baptism of Jesus in the Gospels, and from such 
verses as Acts 2.38; Jn 3.5; 1 Cor. 12.13; Tit. 3.5. When we find Paul 
reminding readers that those who are baptized into Christ Jesus are 
baptized into his death, the underlying assumption is that those who are 
baptized are indeed baptized into Christ Jesus, experienced as Holy 
Spirit. Paul stresses the radical nature of the social break also made in 
baptism, for the reason already given. In the succeeding centuries of 
martyrdom, those being baptized hardly needed to be taught through 
the liturgy of the cost of their commitment. They knew it all too well. 
What they will have needed was to be assured of the presence of the 
Spirit, giving them strength to cope. In an easier age, that changed. 
Converts needed to be reminded that becoming a Christian was a seri- 
ous business, and it was then that the language that Paul had developed 


52. Jeanes, ‘Baptism’, p. 174. 

53. J.A. Ziesler, ‘Paul’, in R.J. Coggins and J.L. Houlden (eds.), A Dictionary of 
Biblical Interpretation (London: SCM Press, 1990), p. 524. 

54. J.D.G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1998), p. 704. 

55. Jeanes, ‘Baptism’, p. 158. Cf. Ratcliff, Liturgical Studies, p. 142. 
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for the purpose of defending the gospel of grace became a ready vehicle 
for expressing the gospel’s radical challenge to the world. 

It would seem to follow that in our own easy-going age, where in the 
West at least, baptism per se usually costs us little, we can still pro- 
fitably use the language of dying with Christ for this purpose, and 
remember that these words, once forged to express a painful present 
social reality, may still express our solidarity with the martyrs in every 
age and in every place today. 


‘BAPTIZED’ AS METAPHOR 


James D.G. Dunn 


In my earlier work on baptism! J argued that key New Testament 
phrases like ‘baptized into Christ’ (Rom. 6.3; Gal. 3.27) were intended 
as and are best understood as metaphors rather than as descriptions of 
the physical act of being baptized. The other side of the thesis of that 
book, in its engagement with the questions that Pentecostalism has 
posed to the New Testament understanding of how the gift of the Spirit 
first comes to the Christian convert/initiate, has evoked a good deal of 
interest and discussion.” But the discussion of the relation of the gift of 
the Spirit to baptism in the name of Christ seems to have been largely 
ignored, or where noted simply dismissed. For example, one of the 
most recent studies on baptism in the early Church simply notes that 
‘Dunn is virtually alone in regarding “‘baptise” as a metaphor here’ (in 
Gal. 3.27). 

Such a response is disappointing. Of course, my earlier thesis may 
be quite wrong. Or the ‘sacramental’* theology of the New Testament 


1, Baptism in the Holy Spirit: A Re-Examination of the New Testament 
Teaching on the Gift of the Spirit in Relation to Pentecostalism Today (London: 
SCM Press, 1970), pp. 109-13, 139-46. 

2. See, for example, those referred to in my ‘Baptism in the Spirit: A Response 
to Pentecostal Scholarship on Luke—Acts’, JPT 3 (1993), pp. 2-27. 

3. L. Hartman, ‘Into the Name of the Lord Jesus’: Baptism in the Early Church 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1997), p. 55 n.7; similarly K. McDonnell and G.T. 
Montague, Christian Initiation and Baptism in the Holy Spirit (Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 1991), p. 42. R.N. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC, 41; Dallas: 
Word Books, 1990), p. 155, simply asserts: ‘The verb €Bantio@nte (“you have 
been baptized”) undoubtedly refers to Christian baptism, i.e., immersion in water, 
for this is the uniform meaning of the term in Paul’ (comparing Rom. 6.3 and 1 Cor. 
12.13 as well as 1 Cor. 1.13-17 and 15.29). 

4, The term ‘sacrament/sacramental’ is, of course, strictly speaking anachro- 
nistic for the New Testament period. 
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writers may have been much more developed than I have so far per- 
ceived. But the thesis itself always seemed to me to be much more 
firmly grounded within the New Testament than has been generally ap- 
preciated. So perhaps it is appropriate to take the opportunity afforded 
by this Festschrift, to return to this theme and attempt to dig its founda- 
tion rather more deeply, and thus both to express appreciation to R.E.O. 
White, with whose own earlier work I interacted to my profit,> and to 
carry forward the debate with him a little further. 


I 


An opening point worthy of note is the extent and prevalence of meta- 
phor in the New Testament. For example, ten years before my Baptism, 
Paul S. Minear had written a book documenting the Images of the 
Church in the New Testament.® Those listed from the Pauline letters 
include: a letter from Christ (2 Cor. 3.2-3); the olive tree (Rom. 11.13- 
24); God’s planting and God’s building (1 Cor. 3.9); the bride of Christ 
(2 Cor. 11.1-2); light (Phil. 2.15; 1 Thess. 5.5); and the body of Christ 
(e.g. 1 Cor. 12). The metaphorical status of these ‘images’ I would 
assume is fairly clear and uncontroversial. The Corinthian church was 
not an actual letter, nor was its status as ‘a letter from Christ’ dependent 
upon an actual letter written by Christ, and the language would hardly 
have been misunderstood to refer to a piece of papyrus or parchment; 
nonetheless, the metaphor could be extended with good effect and 
without danger of its metaphorical significance being lost (3.3—Paul as 
postman, Spirit as ink, hearts as writing tablets). Similarly, no one 
would have thought that the Church was being confused with an actual 
plant or bride, or that the significance of images of trees, planting or 
building, etc. somehow depended on there being some particular tree or 
building with which the language could somehow be correlated. It is 
true that John Robinson attempted to conflate the talk of the Church as 
the body of Christ with the actual, physical body of Christ,’ but that 


5. R.E.O. White, The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960). 

6. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 

7. J.A.T. Robinson, The Body: A Study in Pauline Theology (London: SCM 
Press, 1952): ‘It is almost impossible to exaggerate the materialism and crudity of 
Paul’s doctrine of the Church as literally now the resurrection body of Christ’ 
(p. 51). 
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particular strained thesis has not won much support—and it has failed 
to do so precisely because the function of these phrases as metaphors 
has been generally recognized. 

In my own more recent work I have drawn attention to the diversity 
of metaphors that Paul uses in his talk of salvation’—for example, 
sowing and watering (1 Cor. 3.6-8), grafting and harvest (Rom. 11.17- 
24), first instalment and first fruits (Rom. 8.23; 2 Cor. 1.21-22), birth 
(1 Cor. 4.15), adoption (Rom. 8.15), engagement (2 Cor. 11.2), mar- 
riage (1 Cor. 6.17) and death (e.g. Rom. 6.3-6). None of these are to be 
understood literally, or can be easily understood as integrated with or 
dependent on a particular performance of the equivalent literal event. It 
is true that the matter becomes more complicated with metaphors like 
‘salvation’ and ‘justification’, but that is because these words quickly 
became technical terms in theology; and the point is that in so becom- 
ing, they effectively lost their original status as metaphors (who now 
thinks of ‘salvation’ as a term for physical health?). But overall, no one 
would find any difficulty in recognizing that such language functioned 
originally as metaphor and was understood as such. 


II 


The recognition that ‘metaphor’ is regularly used in the New Testament 
(we have been looking at Paul in particular) requires us to clarify the 
character of metaphor. In her definitive study of metaphor, Janet Martin 
Soskice points out, inter alia, that physical objects are not metaphors, 
nor are metaphors merely decorative ways of saying something that 
could be said literally; rather, metaphors are ways of saying that which 
cannot be said literally, or which a literal description would be inade- 
quate to describe; in religious language metaphors can be described as 
‘reality depicting without pretending to be directly descriptive’.? In lit- 
erary criticism ‘metaphor’ is a type of trope, ‘trope’ being a figure 
where the meaning of an individual word or phrase is altered or ‘turned’ 


8. J.D.G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1998), pp. 328-33. 

9. J.M. Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1985), here p. 145. 
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from its conventional sense.'° Thus metaphor is different from ‘simile’, 
for in a simile the words continue to bear their conventional sense, 
whereas in metaphor a word is used ‘in such a way that it means some- 
thing different from the literal referant, but connected through some 
similarity’ .'! 

Such definition helps clarify and underline the illustrations already 
used in the first section. If talk of the Church as a tree is taken literally, 
the function of the metaphor is subverted, and the question of how dead 
branches can be grafted back into the living tree (Rom. 11.23) becomes 
a problem. It is only as metaphor that the troping effect can be appreci- 
ated, only a metaphor that provides that flash of insight by ‘turning’ a 
familiar image in an unconventional way. Again, Robinson’s treatment 
of ‘the body’ has not been more successful because, by insisting on a 
literal meaning for the term, he actually diminished the richness that 
body as metaphor (the body of Christ) afforded——‘body’ precisely as a 
way of saying what physical body as such did not. Or again, the danger 
of losing sight of a metaphor’s metaphorical status is well illustrated by 
the assumption often made in the patristic and mediaeval Church that in 
order for the language of ‘redemption’ to ‘work’, there had to have 
been a payment actually handed over to the one from whom believers 
were ransomed (the devil). 

In more widely ranging discussions of baptism, the more common 
term of reference is ‘symbol’,!* rather than ‘metaphor’. But there are 
important distinctions. In particular, symbol is the broader term, a cate- 
gory that includes the non-linguistic; whereas ‘metaphor’ in its proper 
usage is essentially a linguistic term, describing a literary figure. More- 
over, in terms of the distinction just made, symbol is more like simile 
than metaphor: one looks through the symbol of the cross to the event 
of Jesus’ crucifixion;!? but when Jesus says, ‘Go and tell that fox’ 


10. Trope (‘turn, turning’). The usage is classical; Quintillian defined ‘trope’ as 
the artistic alteration of a word or phrase from its proper meaning to another (Inst. 
8.6.1). 

11. Tacknowledge my debt here to my former postgraduate, Dr Stephen Wright’s 
insightful work on Jesus’ parables—‘The Voice of Jesus in Six Parables and their 
Interpreters’ (PhD thesis, Durham University, 1997), here pp. 24-25. 

12. The discussion here is partly prompted by White, Biblical Doctrine, pp. 81- 
89. 

13. The ‘cross’ already has this symbolical summary force in Paul’s early writ- 
ings (1 Cor. 1.17-18; Gal. 5.11; 6.12, 14). 
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(Lk. 13.32), he turns or transfers the image of a fox to the quite differ- 
ent entity Herod.!* 

Such clarifications may be important for our immediate discussion. 
For example, to recognize a word or words as metaphor is not to deny 
reality or reference to these words; it is rather to affirm that it would be 
a mistake to insist on immediate objectification or literal reference to 
these words; it is rather to affirm that there is some transfer or troping 
taking place, that something different from the literal referant (‘bap- 
tized’) may be in view, that the relation between the literal referent and 
the metaphor may not be one of identity but of transferred association. 
Again, it is one thing to say that the baptismal ceremony is rich in ‘sym- 
bolical’ significance, but that is not the same as either affirming (or 
denying) that the phrase ‘baptized into Christ’ is a metaphor. The 
phrase, as a literary form, will (usually) be far more limited in its refer- 
ence and force than the richer visual and evocative ceremony of Chris- 
tian baptism. In other words, to raise the question of metaphor at this 
point need not imply either a diminution or criticism of any sacramental 
theology attributed to Paul. On the contrary, it may be an important way 
of bringing out other dimensions of the reality being referred to that 
complement rather than question a theology of baptism and its 
symbolism. 


Il 


An interesting feature of much exegesis of “baptismal passages’ in the 
New Testament is the curious concern (or so it would seem) to reduce 
to the minimum any metaphorical usage. It is almost as though, in order 
to protect the literal reference of the language ‘baptized into’, any meta- 
phorical significance of associated or accompanying language must be 
diminished or denied with equal vigour. 

If Gal. 3.27 is Paul’s earliest ‘baptismal text’, then we note at once 
the accompanying metaphor of putting on clothes: ‘as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ have put on Christ’. The failure of nerve (or 
of perception as to what a metaphor is) at this point is indicated by the 
sense evident on the part of some that the ‘putting on clothes’ language 
must be derived from and/or refer to the baptizand’s putting on a fresh 


14. The latter is Wright’s example (‘Voice of Jesus’, pp. 26-27). 
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robe after baptism.'> The same is true of the attempt to interpret the talk 
of putting on clothes as the act of baptism itself: ‘the baptismal water 
...like a garment in which the baptized are plunged’;'® Christ as a 
‘heavenly garment...identical with the heavenly man’ (the Macroan- 
thropos).!’ But such exegesis is in effect an attempt to neuter or de- 
metaphor Paul’s language, and misses entirely the transfer of the phrase 
to a quite different subject, and the jerking-into-fresh-insight effect that 
the apparent inappropriateness of the metaphor is intended to achieve. 
Moreover, the talk of putting on clothes was long established and 
widespread as a metaphor for taking on certain characteristics or 
virtues,!® and in Jewish thought not least for spiritual renewal (e.g. Isa. 
61.10; Zech. 3.3-5).!° With a personal object (‘put on someone’) it is 
attested in the sense ‘play the part of —‘to put on Tarquin’ = ‘to play 
the role of Tarquin’ (Dionysius of Halicarnassus 11.5).° The loss of 
metaphor and its value as metaphor is perhaps most clearly evident 
when the repetition of the metaphor in Rom. 13.14 (‘put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ’) can only be given effect by describing it as ‘baptismal’,”! 
whereas its role as metaphor depends only on the appositeness of a 
familiar trope from the act of putting on clothes to the act of taking on 
fresh characteristics or a fresh character. 

Without labouring the point, we could simply note that the repetition 
of the metaphor (‘baptized into Christ’) in Rom. 6.3 is accompanied by 
an even richer sequence of images—death, burial, fusing of broken 


15. Cf., e.g., the discussion in G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Tes- 
tament (London: Macmillan, 1962/3), pp. 148-49; J.L. Martyn, Galatians (AB, 33A; 
New York: Doubleday, 1997), pp. 375-76—‘The new robe, put on as one comes 
out of the water, signifies Christ himself’. 

16. R. Schnackenburg, Baptism in the Thought of St Paul (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1964), p. 24. 

17. H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (KEK; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 4th edn, 1965), pp. 173-75; cf. H.D. Betz, Galatians (Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), p. 188 nn. 60, 61. 

18. BAGD, évéve 2b. 

19. A. Oepke, TDNT, II, p. 319; F. Mussner, Galaterbrief (HTKNT, 9; Frei- 
burg: Herder, 3rd edn, 1977), p. 263. Longenecker, Galatians, p. 156, strongly 
affirms the metaphorical character of the usage here. 

20. LSJ, évddm; Oepke, TDNT, II, p. 319. 

21. See, e.g., my Romans 9-16 (WBC, 38B; Dallas: Word Books, 1988), pp. 
790-91. 
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bones,” crucifixion (6.3-6). Does it need to be said that these too are all 
metaphors? In conversion-initiation there was no literal death, no actual 
burial, no bones fused, no believer nailed to a cross. Nevertheless, 
something happened that could be described as a death, as a burial, as a 
fusing (like that of broken bones), as a crucifixion, all terms linked back 
to and informed by the actual death of Christ. The metaphors expressed 
a reality/(realities) that could not be expressed in an objectifiable de- 
scription, ‘reality depicting without pretending to be directly descrip- 
tive’, a word used ‘in such a way that it meant something different from 
the literal referant, but connected through some similarity’ .”° 

In the same vein we need to question the further range of metaphors 
that the bulk of traditional scholarship tends to assume must refer to the 
act of baptism. The most obvious one in this case is the language of 
washing or purification: ‘...but you were washed, but you were sancti- 
fied, but you were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in 
the Spirit of our God’ (1 Cor. 6.11).4 The association is attractive and 
immediate—‘washed...in the name of Jesus’ = baptism. But is there a 
danger here of confusing or conflating the literary figure of metaphor 
with a later theology of baptism? After all, the ritual bath/purification 
was a deeply rooted tradition within Second Temple Judaism, and its 
application as a metaphor was equally familiar. For example, ‘Wash 
yourselves; make yourselves clean; remove the evil of your doings from 
before my eyes’ (Isa. 1.16); ‘Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow’ (Ps. 51.7). And when 
the language of purification is taken up in the New Testament, it has left 
behind the cultic sphere of ritual purity and speaks rather of an inward 
or spiritual cleansing”°—as in the cleansing of Cornelius’s heart in Acts 
15.9. 


22. ovuddw = ‘grow together, fuse’ as of the edges of a wound or of the broken 
ends of a bone (see my Romans 1-8 [WBC, 38A; Dallas: Word Books, 1988], 
p. 316). 

23. The quotations allude back to the discussion of §2. 

24. Schnackenburg begins his study with this image: ‘Baptism as Bath of Cleans- 
ing’ (Baptism, pp. 3-9). The other key Pauline texts at this point are Eph. 5.26 and 
Tit. 3.5. 

25. F. Hauck, ‘xa®apdc’, TDNT, IU, pp. 417, 423-26. Note that already in 
Mark’s version of the pericope on ‘clean and unclean’ the antithesis between 
inward purity and outward purity (clean and unclean food) renders the latter unnec- 
essary (Mk 7.14-23). 
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The point is all the more weighty in that the first Christians were 
reacting against an over-insistence on ritual purity; that is, they were re- 
acting against any insistence that the purity of Gentile believers was 
dependent on purity practices and laws of clean and unclean that mat- 
tered so much to the more traditional Jews (e.g. Mk 7.19; the whole 
thrust of Acts 10.1—-11.18 and 15.7-9).”6 In such a context of thought it 
is all the less likely that Paul and his readers would hear the metaphor 
of washing as a reference to an actual washing, any more than they 
would hear the talk of being ‘sanctified’ as a reference to being set apart 
for service in the Jerusalem temple, any more than they would hear the 
talk of being ‘justified’ as a reference to a ruling literally pronounced in 
a law court. 

Perhaps it is fitting in the same sequence of discussion to reflect on 
the parallel metaphor of ‘circumcision’.”” We need hardly elaborate the 
importance of circumcision for the Judaism of Paul’s time (Gen. 17.9- 
14).?8 But perhaps it needs to be recalled that the ritual act of circumci- 
sion had long since provided Israel with a rich and powerful metaphor: 
‘Circumcise the foreskin of your heart and do not be stubborn any 
longer’ (Deut. 10.16). And this metaphor continued to have a vivid role 
in Jewish exhortation and denunciation (Jer. 4.4; 9.25-26; Ezek. 44.9; 
1QS 5.5; 1QpHab. 11.13; Philo, Spec. Leg. 1.305). Moreover, there is 
not the slightest suggestion that the use and legitimacy of such a meta- 
phor was somehow integrated into the actual performance of the rite: 
the metaphor had been drawn from the rite, of course, the reality of a 
life transformed from within as the reality that the covenant people (the 
circumcised) should realize; but no sense is evident of circumcision as a 
‘sacrament’ in the later terms of Christian theology. Still more to the 
point, here above all Paul reacted fiercely against the insistence of his 
fellow Christian Jews on circumcision as necessary for Gentile believ- 
ers (particularly Galatians). His point was precisely that they had al- 
ready received the reality metaphored in talk of the circumcision of the 
heart, without and independent of the rite of circumcision. The Spirit in 
the heart had already given the reality that the rite only looked forward 


26. The linkage of thought between Acts 10.14-15 and 10.28 is illuminated by 
reference to Lev. 20.25-26. 

27. Baptism is often seen as the Christian equivalent to circumcision, and cir- 
cumcision as a metaphor for baptism; see, for example, those cited in my Colos- 
sians and Philemon (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), p. 157 n. 18. 

28. See, e.g., my Romans 1-8, pp. 119-20. 
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to (Rom. 2.25-29). Circumcision as a metaphor had been effective and 
realized even when circumcision as a rite had been ineffective and 
abandoned (Phil. 3.3). 

A similar point can be made with regard to the metaphor of a ‘seal’. 
A seal is a visible attestation of ownership. The long-established as- 
sumption that such visible attestation could only have been provided by 
the ceremony of baptism (so the seal = baptism)*’ simply ignores the 
fact that the reception of the Spirit evidently had precisely that visible, 
physically-affecting, person-transforming character in the earliest days 
of Christianity.*° 

In all these latter cases the force of the metaphor is as much if not 
more dependent on the metaphor being distinguished from, even liber- 
ated from the rite from which it was drawn. Here again, in other words, 
we are cautioned against relating the ‘metaphor to particular actions in 
such a way as to prevent the metaphor from triggering off the full range 
of associations. Here again, then, it may be important to let metaphor be 
metaphor rather than to turn the metaphor into the language of technical 
theology. 


IV 


What then of the actual baptismal language itself—‘baptize, baptism’? 
Does this always denote the particular action or ceremony? Or was it, 
on some occasions at least, consciously used by the first Christians as 
metaphor, as a turning, or troping from literal usage to something dif- 
ferent? Several points need to be made here to help us get behind the 
familiarity of the word itself in its Christian usage, ‘baptize’. 

The first is that the Greek term was already in use before it entered 
Christian vocabulary. It meant simply ‘dip, immerse, plunge, sink, 
drench or wash’.*! In the LXX< it occurs three times to denote a ritual 
washing or immersion (2 Kgs 5.14; Jdt 12.7; Sir. 34.30). And Josephus 
uses it characteristically of the sinking of a ship (War 2.556; 3.368, 423, 
525, 527; Ant. 9.212; Life 15), or of someone drowning/being drowned 
(War 1.437; Ant. 15.55) or of dipping something in water (Ant. 4.81). 


29. Most recently Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, pp. 53, 68, 86-87. 
30. See below n. 49. 
31. LSJ, Bantilo. 
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Secondly, the imagery of immersion obviously lent itself to meta- 
phorical usage. So already the LXX of Isa. 21.4 uses the imagery of 
being overwhelmed by lawlessness (Gvouia we Pantifer). Josephus 
uses BartiCerv of the act of plunging a sword into a throat (War 2.476), 
of a flood of people into a city drowning it (War 4.137), and of Gadalias 
‘sunken [Befantiopévov] into unconsciousness and drunken sleep’ 
(Ant. 10.169). 

Thirdly, it is worth noting that the term ‘baptize’ is a loan word, 
taken directly over into English from the Greek BantiCw. That is to say, 
the term comes to us in the New Testament as already a specialized use 
of the more general term, ‘dip or immerse’, as already a technical term 
to be translated not as ‘dip or immerse’ but as ‘baptize’, as in effect a 
new word. 

Moreover, the Christian tradition enables us to be quite specific as 
to where and how this technical usage emerged. The Christian story 
begins uniformly across all four Gospels with John the Baptist. Here 
again the familiarity of the name may dull our minds to an eye-opening 
fact—namely that John was given the name of ‘the baptizer’ (Mk 1.4), 
‘the baptist’ (Mt. 3.1).°? He was designated precisely by the act of 
dipping, immersing others, no doubt because this characteristic act 
made him stand out from his contemporaries (and from all other ritual 
washings).*? My point is simply that not only the act or ceremony of 
baptizing within the Christian tradition goes back to John, but also the 
term ‘baptize’ itself. 

Fourthly, it is equally important to note that this term used of John 
was not simply created by others, uniformly impressed by his character- 
istic activity, but reflects his own language as well. The tradition relat- 
ing to John is clear: ‘baptize’ was his own term (no doubt translating 
the Aramaic rbl). Indeed, according to the Gospel tradition, John’s use 
of the term ‘baptize’ is the only constant feature of John’s speech that is 
recalled in all four Gospels (Mt. 3.11; Mk 1.8; Lk. 3.16; Jn 1.26, 31, 
33). This uniform feature of ‘the beginning of the gospel’ indicates that 
John’s language as well as his characteristic action were inspirational 
for and paradigmatic of subsequent Christian usage. 


32. The latter title is used regularly in Matthew (3.1; 11.11-12; 14.2, 8; 16.14; 
17.13; cf. Lk. 7.20, 33; 9.19); but curiously enough in Mark it occurs only on the 
lips of others, outside the circle of disciples (Mk 6.25; 8.28). 

33. The point is confirmed by Josephus who refers to John as ‘called/surnamed 
immersion (Bantioowdc)’ (Ant. 18.117). 
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It is important for our discussion, therefore, to note further that, in 
this formative usage, John himself played immediately on the meta- 
phorical possibilities that the imagery of ‘immerse’ opened up—‘I bap- 
tize(d) you with/in water...he (the one to come) will baptize you in/ 
with Holy Spirit (and fire)’.** To be sure, the point is often queried (or 
rather, ignored)—almost as though it was impossible to envisage the 
term ‘baptize’ being used metaphorically—almost as though it could 
never mean other than ‘plunge in water’. But we have already noted 
that the imagery of immersion lent itself not only to talk of the sinking 
(destruction) of a ship or drowning (death) of a person, but also by ex- 
tension, as a metaphor, to describe a city or person succumbing to some 
overwhelming force or event. And this is precisely how John used it in 
his paradigmatic statements. The syntax itself indicates clearly enough 
that the second of the two clauses was intended in a figurative way—a 
kind of baptism, of course, but not a baptism ‘in water’—1ather, a dif- 
ferent kind of baptism, “baptized in Spirit’. But that is precisely how 
metaphor functions—as a turning, or transposing of a word from its 
conventional usage to refer to something different from its literal refer- 
ant. So far as precedent was concerned, if precedent was necessary, the 
traditional play on circumcision would serve well—as the rite of cir- 
cumcision looked for a reality of transformed life that could be ex- 
pressed by using the same image in metaphor (the circumcision of the 
heart), so John used his distinctive action (‘the baptizer’) as a metaphor 
for what he predicted the Coming One would do. 

The point is reinforced by the most likely significance of John’s 
metaphorical usage. For it is most likely that “baptize in Spirit and fire’ 
was John’s way of envisaging the experience of judgment and tribula- 
tion that he expected the Coming One to introduce—expressed com- 
plementarily in images of trees being cut down and burnt, of wheat 
winnowed and gathered into the granary and chaff burnt. The imagery 
of being submerged in a river of spirit (ruah) and fire may strike mod- 
ern readers as odd and repellent (and therefore dubious), but it would 
have been by no means surprising for John or his hearers. The same 


34, We need not worry about the original form of the Baptist’s words here; see 
the discussion in my ‘Spirit-and-Fire Baptism’, NovT 14 (1972), pp. 81-92, reprint- 
ed in J.D.G. Dunn, The Christ and the Spirit. Tl. Pneumatology (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1998), pp. 93-102. 
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imagery had already been elaborated in an oracle of Isaiah,*° and it was 
evidently familiar to the (nearby?) Qumran community.*° It only took 
John to link the fearsome imagery with his own hallmark practice, and 
the metaphor was born——‘baptize in Spirit and fire’. It need hardly be 
said, surely, that this was a metaphorical use of the term ‘baptize’. To 
insist that John could only mean ‘baptize in water, in Spirit and in fire’, 
or that what he envisaged could only take place through and in imme- 
diate connection with the act of immersion (in water), would make non- 
sense of John’s language, and would either deny the rich associations of 
the language of immersion or deny the phenomenon and importance of 
metaphor itself.*” 

In sum, the point can be expressed thus: too many commentators 
have in effect been captivated by the technical sense that John in effect 
introduced—fBantiCa (tbl) as meaning ‘baptize’ (that is, in water)—and 
have forgotten that the term also naturally lent itself to metaphorical 
use. However, not least the significance of John’s coining the new us- 
age is that in doing so he associated the new technical usage closely 
with an appropriate metaphorical usage in the same breath. To ignore 
the metaphorical potential of the term and the propriety of its use as a 
metaphor, therefore, would be to ignore and deny the heritage that 
Christianity owes to the Baptist at this point. 


35. Isa. 30.27-28: ‘Behold, the name of the Lord comes from far away, burning 
with his anger, and in thick rising smoke, and his lips are full of indignation and his 
tongue is like a devouring fire; his breath (ruah) is like an overflowing stream that 
reaches to the neck; to sift the nations with the sieve of destruction, and to place on 
the jaws of the peoples a bridle that leads astray’. Note the kaleidescope of meta- 
phors. See further my ‘John the Baptist’s Use of Scripture’, in C.A. Evans and 
W.R. Stegner (eds.), The Gospels and the Scriptures of Israel (JSNTSup, 104; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994), pp. 42-54, here 50-53. 

36. 1QH 11 (formerly 3).29: ‘... then the torrents of Belial will overflow their 
high banks like a fire which devours all those drawing water(?), destroying every 
tree, green or dry, from its canals’ (Garcia Martinez). 

37. I still wish to ask what exegetical ground there is for the argument that 
Jesus’ own baptism was regarded in the New Testament period as a baptism in 
Spirit and water (Baptism, pp. 32-37). Contrast White, Biblical Doctrine, pp. 108- 
109; G. Barth, Die Taufe in friihchristlicher Zeit (Neukirchen—Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1981), p. 18; McDonnell and Montague, Christian Initiation, p. 28; Hart- 
man, ‘Into the Name’, p. 18, despite the observation on p. 16 that the coming one 
‘will baptise in spirit, not in water ([Mark] 1.8)’ and the recognition on p. 25 that in 
Luke ‘the descent of the Spirit is linked with Jesus’ prayer rather than with his 
being baptised (3.21c)’. 
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Vv 


What then of the more developed Christian usage from which we start- 
ed—‘baptized into Christ’? Is this also metaphor? Or is there some 
more subtle way of expressing Paul’s theology that should discourage 
any setting of metaphor and ‘sacrament’ in contrast? Here the issue can 
be focused in the two key passages—Rom. 6.3-4 and 1 Cor. 12.13. 

In Rom. 6.3 there is clearly some sort of a play on the key term 
‘baptize’: ‘Do you not know that as many of us as were baptized into 
Christ were baptized into his death?’ The significance of the first phrase 
is evidently being clarified or elaborated by the second. It was not pos- 
sible, for Paul, to conceive of a being baptized into Christ that did not 
include a being baptized into Christ’s death. The meaning of Christ evi- 
dently focused in his death.2? Consequently, whatever was achieved in 
the former clause required the second for its significance to be un- 
packed. 

What then of the second clause—‘baptized into his [Christ’s] death’? 
The exegesis here has been confused by the question as to the origin of 
the language, given the long-standing assumption (from the beginning 
of the century) that it must have been derived from the ritual initiations 
of mystery cults into the death of the cult god. Could it be, one won- 
ders, that this assumption was so popular because it fitted so neatly with 
another assumption, that Paul must have had a similarly conceived 
(Christian) cultic initiation in view? The trouble was/is that, so far as 
we know, in the mysteries there was nothing quite like what Paul seems 
to be describing. Preliminary ablutions, yes. Some sort of retracing the 
steps of the god, yes. But an identification with the god, and by means 
of ritual ablution, no!*? 

More to the point, this wild-goose chase served to obscure the much 
more obvious source of the language. That had already been provided 
by the Jesus tradition, and probably by Jesus’ own usage. For in the 
Jesus tradition there is the well-established recollection that Jesus spoke 
of his own death as a ‘baptism J am to be baptized with’ (Mk 10.38; cf. 


38. Cf., e.g., Rom. 3.21-26; 4.25; 5.6-11; 8.2-3; 2 Cor. 5.14-21; Gal. 2.19-3.1, 
13. 

39. See further my Romans 1-8, pp. 308-11; and particularly A.J.M. Wedder- 
burn, Baptism and the Resurrection: Studies in Pauline Theology against its 
Graeco-Roman Background (WUNT, 44; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1987). 
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Lk. 12.50). In its turn, the origin of such language is hardly difficult to 
trace, for it is a natural application of the imagery of ‘immersion’, such 
as we have already noted (death as being overwhelmed and smothered 
by a force under which or into which one sinks), and it is a natural ex- 
tension of the Baptist’s imagery of a destructive immersion (drowning). 
Much the simplest explanation for Paul’s language, then, is that he de- 
rived it from the Jesus tradition: Paul linked the thought of baptism and 
death because Jesus had done so before him. 

The point is that the usage of the Jesus tradition is obviously meta- 
phorical—death as a kind of baptism. So, if that is where Paul derived 
the language from, then it is natural to deduce that Paul’s own usage is 
similarly metaphorical. What Paul had in mind was a real participation 
in Christ’s death,*! and he uses the imagery of immersion as a drowning 
to reinforce the point: their death by drowning was a sharing in Christ’s 
death—as Jesus himself had hinted (Mk 10.38). ‘Baptized into Christ’ = 
‘baptized into his death’ (6.3) thus functions as the first of the sequence 
of metaphors relating to death and dying (burial, bones fused, cruci- 
fixion—6.4-6) by which Paul elaborates his opening assertion: ‘we have 
died to sin’ (6.2).* The point is reinforced by Paul’s evident unwill- 
ingness to see the emergence from the baptismal water as equally a 
symbol or metaphor of sharing in Christ’s resurrection (6.4-5);* the 
force of the metaphor is still held within the linguistic image of immer- 
sion and consequent death by drowning. 

The point should not be pushed too far. Paul does relate his second 
metaphor (“buried with Christ’) to the act of baptism (‘through bap- 
tism’—6.4; cf. Col. 2.12 ‘in baptism’). So it is not a matter of wholly 
separating baptismal rite and metaphor as though they could have no 
conceivable relationship to each other. It is more a matter of recogniz- 
ing that the metaphor is different from the literal act, a turning of the 


40. So, most recently, J.A. Fitzmyer, Romans (AB, 33; New York: Doubleday, 
1993), p. 431. 

41. We cannot go further into the theology here, but Paul assumes that a real 
death has taken place (6.2). 

42. It needs to be recalled that the real theme of 6.2-11 is not baptism but death 
to sin (6.2); see further my Romans 1-8, p. 308. Cf. Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, 
p. 52: ‘In the texts he (Paul) left behind we never encounter a passage over which 
could be put the title “On Baptism”’. 

43. See further my Theology, p. 470, with bibliography. Barth, Taufe, pp. 95-98, 
is one who believes that Paul is here consciously qualifying an earlier or alternative 
view that did make an association between baptism and resurrection. 
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physical act into a different idiom. On the other hand, I doubt whether 
the argument can be overthrown by defining ‘baptized into Christ’ as an 
abbreviation of ‘baptized into the name of Christ’ (cf. 1 Cor. 1.13).44 
The latter is certainly best regarded as a reference to the act of baptism, 
but it is taken up in turn into a different metaphor drawn from com- 
merce.*° To identify the usages simply has the effect of confusing both 
metaphors.*© 


VI 


The other most relevant text is 1 Cor. 12.13——‘in one Spirit we were all 
baptized into one body ... and were all watered with the one Spirit’. The 
text reminds us at once that the Spirit is often spoken of in water im- 
agery (particularly Isa. 32.15; 44.3; Ezek. 39.29; Joel 2.28). 1 Cor. 
12.13c clearly echoes this traditional metaphor.*” Despite that, the his- 
tory of interpretation reveals the familiar assumption that the text must 
be speaking of ‘sacraments’ as such—baptism and/or confirmation or 
Lord’s Supper.*® In other words, as with other Pauline texts, so with 
1 Cor. 12.13, we find the same unwillingness to recognize metaphor 
when it is clearly present, and the same assumption that such a meta- 
phor can only be explicated by a lively sacramental theology. 

I put the point with reference to 1 Cor. 12.13a as well as 13c, since it 
has always been a surprise to me that the metaphorical force of 
‘baptized in Spirit’ was not more clearly recognized. Were this the only 


44. As is argued, for example, by Beasley-Murray, Baptism, pp. 129, 147. 

45. See my Theology, p. 330; cf. Schnackenburg, Baptism, pp. 19-21. Hartman, 
‘Into the Name’, questions this view on the ground that ‘the distance between the 
two fields of association is too great’ (p. 40; see also pp. 38, 56, 70), but he gives 
insufficient weight both to the range of metaphorical usage in Paul (above section I) 
and to the fact that ‘baptized into the name of Paul’ results in the slogan ‘I belong to 
Paul’ (1 Cor. 1.12-13); and he settles for a rather vacuous connotation for the phrase 
(baptism ‘with regard to Christ’), which does no justice to the sense of power 
attaching to a ‘name’ in such a formulation (cf. Acts 3-4, particularly 4.12, which 
he does not discuss), though he almost concedes the point on p. 86. 

46. Pace Fitzmyer, Romans, p. 433; Hartman, ‘Into the Name’, p. 77. On 1 Cor. 
10.2, see my Theology, p. 448 and nn. 33, 34. 

47. See my Theology, p. 418 and n. 27; pace McDonnell and Montague, Chris- 
tian Initiation, p. 43. 

48. Bibliography in my Baptism, p. 130-31; Barth, Taufe, p. 69 n. 157; McDon- 
nell and Montague, Christian Initiation, pp. 43-44. 
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Pauline text using the verb ‘baptized’, would anyone have doubted that 
it was directly indebted to the imagery created by the Baptist—‘he will 
baptize in Holy Spirit’ (Mk 1.8 pars.)? But just because there are other 
Pauline texts using the verb ‘baptized’, why should it be any different? 
The Baptist’s language had, after all, been taken up in the Christian 
tradition—and in the form ‘baptized in Holy Spirit’ (Acts 1.5)—and in 
a way that deliberately linked the Gentile mission into the original im- 
pulse to evangelism (Acts 11.16), a theme that would have been close 
to Paul’s heart, ‘apostle to the Gentiles’ (Rom. 11.13) as he saw himself 
to be. Where else should we look for the inspiration of this particular 
language in Paul? 

Equally striking here is the way the emphasis in the text falls on the 
Spirit. The Corinthians’ one-body-ness they owed to the one Spirit (the 
point is repeated)—one body because one Spirit (not one body because 
one baptism!). In a context that is wholly dominated by talk of the ex- 
perienced Spirit (experienced not least in charisms), it is clear that Paul 
refers his readers to their shared experience of the same Spirit as the ba- 
sis of their corporate life together. This is as we might expect from 
Paul’s references to the Spirit elsewhere in his letters—the experience 
of the Spirit given them as the decisive factor marking the beginning of 
their lives as Christians (e.g. Rom. 8.9; Gal. 3.2-5).*? In this context it 
would be most natural for Paul to intend his readers to hear his talk of 
‘baptized in Spirit’ as a reminder of that experience under the appro- 
priate water imagery of being ‘baptized in’. The indication of the ele- 
ment in which they were baptized as the Spirit (‘in Spirit’),°° would 
simply reinforce the metaphorical status of the language, echoing as it 
does the explicit contrast of the Baptist between ‘baptize in water’ and 
‘baptize in Spirit’ that characterized his original coining of the meta- 
phor. 

In short, the mention of the element in which the Corinthians were 
‘baptized’ and the echo of the Baptist’s original usage are surely evi- 
dence enough that we have here a classical case of metaphor—a turning 
of a word from its literal reference to something different. Given the 
power of the metaphor, not least within the tradition of water imagery 
used in relation to the Spirit, it would appear that its force at this point 


49. See further my Theology, pp. 419-34. Contrast again Hartman, ‘Into the 
Name’: ‘Paul seems to be of the opinion that baptism is the focal point of the whole 
procedure of conversion...’ (p. 67). 

50. ‘In one Spirit’ (NRSV), not ‘by one Spirit’ (as RSV). 
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does not depend on whether the particular actions as such were also in 
view. The remembrance of baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ may indeed 
have been also in view, but the metaphor and its force as such is inde- 
pendent of that question—just as the coming and initial experience of 
the Spirit among the first Christians could be and was often thought of 
either as independent of the ceremony or act of baptism or without ref- 
erence to that act. To say ‘metaphor’ does not exclude ‘sacrament’; but 
neither does ‘metaphor’ necessarily include ‘sacrament’. To insist that 
the language (‘baptized in Spirit’) can only be understood as a reference 
to baptism as such runs the serious risk of subordinating the Spirit to a 
human action—something Paul would certainly have been unwilling to 
concede, 


VII 


I am inclined to conclude, ‘Let metaphor be metaphor!’ Metaphor is 
indispensable to everyday speech, as to theology. Metaphor enables us 
to say things of importance that we could not otherwise express—pre- 
cisely because it says something fresh by looking through or beyond 
things and actions that are familiar to us by their solid facticity. Sacra- 
ment, of course, does something the same. But it does so by holding the 
spiritual reality mirrored still within and in an important sense as part of 
the literal thing or action. Metaphor is not so tied. Or perhaps more 
accurately, metaphor belongs more with a theology of the sacramental 
universe than with the theology of particular sacraments. It is that richer 
character of metaphor that I seek to retain when I recognize and affirm 
the metaphorical character of the New Testament’s baptismal language. 


TWO OPPOSING VIEWS ON BAPTISM WITH/BY THE HOLY SPIRIT 
AND OF 1 CORINTHIANS 12.13: CAN GRAMMATICAL 
INVESTIGATION BRING CLARITY? 


Matthew Brook O’ Donnell 


The ‘baptism’ of the Spirit is identical with the ‘gift’ of the Spirit, ...it is 
one of the distinctive blessings of the new covenant, and, because it is an 
initial blessing, is also a universal blessing for members of the covenant 
(John Stott).' 


If you postulate that every Christian of necessity has been baptized with 
the Holy Spirit, I am afraid you will have to come to the conclusion that 
there are very few Christians in the Christian church (Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones).” 


1. Introduction 


A reader unfamiliar with the background and theological position of the 
two individuals responsible for the quotations given above could be 
forgiven for positing that the words belong to members of very diverse 
theological and ecclesiastical traditions. In fact, the reality is quite the 
opposite. The two authors share much in common. They belong to a 
similar generation,’ possess similar educational backgrounds and share 
historical and theological influences.* Both Stott and Lloyd-Jones were 
central in the expansion of British Evangelical and Reformed Christian- 


1. John R.W. Stott, Baptism and Fullness: The Work of the Holy Spirit Today 
(Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 2nd edn, 1975 [1964]), p. 43 (author’s emphasis). 

2. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable: Power and Renewal in the Holy 
Spirit (Wheaton: Harold Shaw, 1984), p. 89. 

3. Martyn Lloyd-Jones died in 1981 and at the time of writing John Stott main- 
tains an active writing and speaking calendar. 

4. They were influenced by historic Evangelicalism—-from the Reformation, 
through the Puritans and into the nineteenth century. They were both involved in 
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ity in the middle of the twentieth century. From all accounts they 
viewed each other with the utmost respect and admiration. On the issue 
of baptism with/by the Spirit they sharply disagreed. Stott asserts that 
the ‘baptism with’ or ‘gift of? the Holy Spirit is the fulfilment of the 
promise of God under the Old Covenant, which was also given by Jesus 
to his disciples, a promise that was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. 
From that point onwards, he argues, this baptism has been the initial 
reality for every believer following conversion. An individual is 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit and baptized with the Spirit (by Christ). 
Regeneration and Spirit-baptism are indivisible occurrences that are 
both initial and universal (true for all believers) experiences. Lloyd- 
Jones, on the other hand, forcefully states that regeneration and the 
baptism with the Spirit must be understood as separate realities, and 
thus experiences. From this he argues that it is possible for an 
individual to be regenerate, that is, to be a believer, but not to have 
experienced the baptism with the Spirit. 

The first section of this paper examines the major points of dis- 
agreement between Stott and Lloyd-Jones on the issue of baptism with 
the Spirit. This is carried out through a comparison of the books written 
by each of them on the subject: Baptism and Fullness by Stott and Joy 
Unspeakable by Lloyd-Jones. The comparison highlights many inter- 
esting differences in the assumptions, approach and exegesis of the two 
works. In the final analysis, however, their different viewpoints stem 
from their interpretation of one verse, 1 Cor. 12.13: ‘For also with/by 


the formation of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship and the beginnings of work in Chris- 
tian university fellowships. For a historical discussion of these movements and the 
role of Lloyd-Jones and Stott in them, see D.W Bebbington, Evangelicalism in 
Modern Britain: A History from the 1730s to the 1980s (London: Unwin Hyman, 
1989). By emphasizing these similarities I do not intend to minimize the fact that 
there are a number of differences in both their backgrounds, views and personality; 
yet it is striking that almost diametrically opposed views on the nature and role of 
the Spirit in the life of the Christian could grow out of the same soil. For a personal 
tribute to his grandfather, see the Introduction to Joy Unspeakable by Christopher 
Catherwood (Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, pp. 7-14). For details on the life and 
work of Lloyd-Jones, see LH. Murray, David Martyn Lloyd-Jones: The First Forty 
Years 1899-1939 (Edinburgh: Banner of Truth, 1982); idem, David Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones: The Fight of Faith 1939-1981] (Edinburgh: Banner of Truth, 1990), and for 
Stott, see T. Dudley-Smith (ed.), Authentic Christianity from the Writings of John 
Stott (Leicester: InterVarsity Press, 1995). 
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one spirit we all into one body were baptized, whether Jew or Greek, 
whether slave or free, and we all one spirit drank.’> 

As indicated in the translation offered above, the difference in exeget- 
ical conclusion is centred on thesense attributed to the preposition év in 
the prepositional phrase év Evi tvevpatt. Stott take the €v as com- 
municating the means or instrument ‘with which’ or ‘in which’ the 
Corinthian readers were baptized. This is in the same way as physical 
baptism is described as ‘with’ or ‘in’ water. Lloyd-Jones, on the other 
hand, understands the preposition to be indicating the agent of the 
passive verb EBantioOnyev (‘we were baptized’). Thus he translates the 
phrase as ‘by one spirit we were baptized’. 

The second half of this study presents a detailed analysis of the use of 
the verb BantiGw@ in the New Testament, with specific reference to the 
prepositions and prepositional phrases that modify the verb. The find- 
ings of this investigation are of relevance not only for the issue of bap- 
tism with/by the Spirit, but also for any discussion of the use of 
BantiGw. I conclude that év can be used to communicate the agent of a 
passive process as suggested by Lloyd-Jones. It is therefore, at least 
from a linguistic standpoint, a viable understanding of 1 Cor. 12.13. 


2. Stott and Lloyd-Jones on BantiCw év nvevuate 


This section provides an overview of the content of the two books 
mentioned above, and pays attention to the approach, assumptions and 
conclusions of each author.°® 


a. The Nature and Purpose of the Books 

Before undertaking an in depth analysis of the content of the two works, 
it is worth noting the nature and purpose of each book. The majority of 
the published works of Lloyd-Jones are actually edited transcriptions of 
sermons and lectures delivered as part of his long ministry at West- 
minster Chapel, London. This means that they are not intended to be 
detailed exegetical works, and thus do not include lengthy discussions 


5. Kat yap év Evi avebpatt Nets navies cic Ev oGpa eBanticOnpev, cite 
‘Tovdéaiot eite “EAAnves elite SodAot eite €Aed8epor, Kai navies év nvedpa 
énotioOnpev. 

6. This section focuses only on the material in Baptism and Fullness and Joy 
Unspeakable without making reference to other work by either of the authors or 
related material. 
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of lexical or grammatical issues. Rather they are sermons delivered to a 
congregation of lay people, with the intention of providing useful guid- 
ance for their lives. To achieve this purpose he is often repetitive, 
restating his points to ensure that his audience has understood, and he 
focuses on the application of his teaching. Stott’s work, though having 
its origins in a lecture,’ is carefully crafted and edited. His purpose is to 
systematically present the evidence that he feels supports his position.® 
A large part of Stott’s motivation for writing his book was the con- 
temporary controversy that surrounded the discussion of the Holy 
Spirit, and particularly the ‘baptism of the Holy Spirit’.? The contem- 
porary discussion was not irrelevant to Lloyd-Jones, but he states that 
he is motivated primarily by what he saw as the lack of spiritual life in 
the Church and the subsequent need for revival.!° So, though both 
writers are concerned to provide what they see as a sound and credible 
interpretation of the biblical material, their goal is primarily hermeneu- 
tical and parenetical. 


b. The Methodology and Approach of the Authors 
In their handling of the theological and biblical material relevant for 
this topic, particularly their exegetical and hermeneutical methods, both 


7. The work began as an address given by Stott at the Islington Clerical Con- 
ference on 7 January 1964. Later that year it appeared as a small, 40-page booklet, 
see John R.W. Stott, The Baptism and Fullness of the Holy Spirit (Leicester: Inter- 
Varsity Press, 1964). Subsequent references to Baptism and Fullness apply to the 
second edition (1975), see n. 1. 

8. In his introductory comments, Stott states that his ‘main concern is to try to 
expound certain important passages of Scripture. And my objective in this is that all 
of us may grasp more clearly both the greatness of inheritance in Christ in order to 
enter into it more fully, and also the greatness of our responsibility to manifest all 
the fruit of the Spirit in our lives’ (Baptism and Fullness, p. 11). 

9. See the preface to the second edition, where Stott begins with a discussion 
of the influence of the ‘charismatic’ movement on the contemporary Church (Bap- 
tism and Fullness, pp. 7-11). 

10. He states: ‘I am doing this for one reason only. To me the most urgent 
question of the hour, is the need of this power for witness, the need of this power in 
our lives’ (Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 180). Elsewhere he explains that in his 
mind ‘the greatest need of the church from every standpoint is a great visitation of 
the Holy Spirit, and it is only as she receives this that she will be enabled to 
understand again, to grasp and to preach to others, the saving message of the gospel 
of the Son of God. So we shall go on with our study: nothing is more vital’ (Joy 
Unspeakable, p. 164). 
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writers start from a strong view regarding the inspiration of the Old and 
New Testaments. They view the Bible as ‘the inspired word of God’, 
with contemporary relevance and authority for contemporary Chris- 
tians. They are concerned to deal carefully with the text, and their use 
of biblical material avoids the unfortunate tendency to cite numerous 
verses without reference to their context exhibited by many holding a 
similar theological persuasion. 

Stott helpfully lays down his principles of approach in his introduc- 
tion. His first principle, and motivation, is the desire and duty of a 
Christian to discover the purpose of God. This raises the question of 
where exactly this purpose can be discovered. His second principle 
provides the answer that it is in the Bible and only there that the pur- 
pose of God can be discovered. He goes to some lengths to emphasize 
this sola scriptura principle, asserting that this information cannot be 
gained ‘from the experience of particular individuals or groups, 
however true and valid these experiences may be’."! 

Though he would not disagree with the above, Lloyd-Jones stresses 
strongly the importance of the experiential element of the baptism with 
the Spirit. He understands the doctrine as an event distinct (though not 
necessarily in a temporal sense) from regeneration. Further, he asserts 
that, whereas regeneration is a work of the Spirit of which an individual 
is unaware, because, he thinks, the individual is spiritually dead before 
it occurs, the baptism with the Spirit is ‘something which happens to 
[the believer]’,!? and it is ‘experimental, obvious, plain, and clear’ .!3 He 
goes further still in suggesting that God may act and speak apart from 
the word, and that it is unbiblical to suggest that the Spirit ‘never comes 
in this way of blessing, or baptism... apart from the word’.!* 

The different positions held by Stott and Lloyd-Jones on the role and 
place of the experiential element of baptism with the Spirit is demon- 
strated in the use of church history and stories of individuals’ experi- 
ences in the sermons of Lloyd-Jones. To confirm his conclusions, he 
often cites the experiences of people such as John Wesley and D.L. 


11. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 15. 

12. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 49. 

13. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 53. He states that ‘the baptism with the 
Holy Spirit is always something clear and unmistakable, something which can be 
recognized by the person to whom it happens and by others who look on at this 
person’ (Joy Unspeakable, p. 52). 

14. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 236. 
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Moody. His knowledge and enthusiasm for the religious revivals asso- 
ciated with such figures is clear. Stott, on the other hand, is unwilling to 
use historical and anecdotal evidence as a source for supporting his 
conclusions. 

Of greater relevance for this study and for the field of hermeneutics is 
Stott’s third principle of approach. It concerns the use of narrative 
sections of the Bible for the formation of doctrine. Building on his 
previous two principles he states: 


This revelation of the purpose of God in Scripture should be sought 
primarily in its didactic rather than its descriptive parts. More precisely, 
we should look for it in the teaching of Jesus, and in the sermons and 
writings of the apostles, rather than in the purely narrative portions of the 
Acts.!9 


Because of this proposition Stott deals only briefly with the ref- 
erences to baptism with the Spirit in the Gospels and Acts and focuses 
primarily on the teaching passages, the sermon of Peter at Pentecost and 
especially 1 Cor. 12.13. He is concerned that Christians be cautious in 
their hermeneutical use of narrative sections of Scripture, and do not 
misapply a command, promise or judgment that was specific to a 
certain person or group of people. For example, Acts 5.1-11 reports that 
Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead for the sin of lying. Stott would 
ask whether it should be asserted that Christians must be careful not to 
lie because they will immediately be struck down dead. He is careful to 
make sure that he is not misunderstood as saying that the descriptive 
parts of Scripture are without value: ‘What I am saying is that what is 
descriptive is valuable only in so far as it is interpreted by what is 
didactic’.!© He further argues that a fundamental premise of biblical 
interpretation must be that of interpreting Scripture in light of Scripture. 

Lloyd-Jones, on the other hand, could not disagree more strongly 
with this third principle of approach. He states: 


Therefore I would urge once more that there is nothing more dangerous 
than to start by saying you must ignore Acts and look for your teaching 


15. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 15. 

16. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 15. He continues: ‘Some of the biblical nar- 
ratives which describe events are self-interpreting because they include an explana- 
tory comment, whereas others cannot be interpreted in isolation but only by the 
light of doctrinal or ethical teaching which is given elsewhere’. 
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only in the teaching of our Lord or in the teaching of the New Testament 
epistles.!7 


For him there is no basis for understanding the teaching of the Epistles 
(referred to by Stott as the ‘didactic parts’ of the Bible) without dis- 
covering the narrative elements they presuppose. That is to say that 
Lloyd-Jones considers that the basis of the teaching and exhortation 
found in the Epistles is to be found in the experiences described in the 
narrative sections of the New Testament, the Gospels and particularly 
the book of Acts. He states that ‘all the teaching of the epistles is based 
upon and presupposes the history of what happens in Acts’.!® 

From these statements it should be clear that there is a vastly dif- 
ferent approach in interpretative method between the two authors. There 
are seven passages which use the term ‘baptism with the Spirit’ (Bar- 
tiCw év mvevpat) in the New Testament.!? Stott gives by far the 
greatest weighting to 1 Cor. 12.13, for the reason that it can be clas- 
sified as a didactic section, while the remaining six occurrences are 
found in narrative sections. Conversely, Lloyd-Jones bases a large part 
of his interpretation on the experiences of believers in the book of Acts, 
which he considers the ‘ultimate authority in this matter’ .?° 

Because of the weight that Stott gives to the Epistles over against the 
experiences of early believers in Acts, he discounts the possibility of 
the baptism with the Spirit being an occurrence subsequent to conver- 
sion. This is because the baptism is not referred to in this way in the 
Letters, nor are believers urged to seek it. From this observation he con- 
cludes: 


The overwhelming emphasis of the New Testament letters is not to urge 
upon Christian readers some entirely new and distinct blessing, but to 
remind us of what by grace we are, to recall us to it, and to urge us to 
live by it.?! 


Lloyd-Jones, however, offers another explanation for the silence of the 
Epistles on the seeking of the experience. He reasons that ‘in the New 


17. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 43. 

18. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 43. Elsewhere he suggests ‘that you can- 
not truly interpret nor understand the teaching of the epistles unless you do so in the 
light of the history of Acts’ (Joy Unspeakable, p. 38). 

19. Mt. 3.11; Mk 1.8; Lk. 3.16; Jn 1.33; Acts 1.5; 11.16; 1 Cor. 12.13. 

20. Lioyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 49. 

21. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 44. 
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Testament epistles you obviously do not get exhortations to people to 
seek the baptism of the Spirit. Why? Because they already had it.’ 


c. The Authors’ Treatment of the Relevant Biblical Material 

As would be expected, given the theological persuasion of both authors, 
they make extensive reference to the Bible in their argumentation. The 
following sections outline the main sections and passages treated by 
Lloyd-Jones and Stott. 


1. The Old Testament. Both writers make reference to the descriptions 
of the experience of the Holy Spirit by characters in the Hebrew Bible. 
They are in agreement that believers”? in the Old Testament ‘were 
indeed regenerate’ ,* and that the Spirit came upon certain individuals 
to empower them for special tasks. Where they disagree is with regard 
to the indwelling of the Spirit. Stott suggests that, ‘although Old 
Testament believers knew God and experienced a new birth, there is 
now an indwelling of the Spirit which they never knew’. He takes this 
position because he equates the baptism with the Spirit with regen- 
eration (thus shared by all believers) but sees that this Spirit-baptism is 
something ‘which belongs to the new covenant and the kingdom of 
God’.”° Lloyd-Jones, in contrast, separates the experience of regener- 
ation and of baptism with the Spirit. He cites Rom. 8.9, ‘Anyone who 
does not have the Spirit of Christ does not belong to him’, as evidence 
for the indwelling of the Spirit in believers, both in the Old and New 
Testament.”’ Unlike Stott, Lloyd-Jones argues that the baptism in the 
Spirit is not an automatic reality for everyone who believes. He states 


22. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 43. He concludes that ‘this attempt to 
differentiate between the teaching of Acts and the epistles is completely false’ (Joy 
Unspeakable, p. 37). 

23. It is beyond the scope of this paper to consider the exegetical and theolog- 
ical assumptions adopted by the writers in applying the label ‘believers’ 
(presumably in the sense used to refer to Christians in the New Testament) to 
individuals in the Old Testament. I have, however, adopted this term in order to 
continue the comparison of the two works. 

24. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 27. Lloyd-Jones agrees that ‘the Old Tes- 
tament saints...were as much the children of God as you and I are. Abraham is “the 
father of the faithful”, a child of God’ (Joy Unspeakable, p. 23). 

25. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 27. 

26. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 27. 

27. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, pp. 70-71. 
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that it is possible to be ‘a true believer in the Lord Jesus Christ and still 
not be baptised with the Holy Spirit’.’* Both authors agree in making a 
distinction between the experience of baptism with the Spirit and the 
process of sanctification. Stott, because he sees Spirit-baptism as an 
initial experience, understands the process of sanctification as one of 
growing in the fullness of the Spirit (he cites Eph. 5.18 as evidence). 
Lloyd-Jones also separates the experience of being ‘filled with the 
Spirit’, as in Eph. 5.18, from that of baptism with the Spirit.” 


2. The Narrative Cases (Acts). As noted above, Stott and Lloyd-Jones 
differ considerably in their use of Acts. Both make frequent reference to 
the narrative of the book and the many accounts of the work of the 
Spirit it reports. Stott follows the popular division of Acts following 
the geographical areas mentioned in Acts 1.8, ‘You will receive power 
through the coming of the Holy Spirit on you and you will be my wit- 
nesses in Jerusalem, and in all of Judea and Samaria and until the end 
of the earth’. He notes that in Acts there is a significant, baptism-like 
experience of the Spirit by believers (or those becoming believers) in 
each of these locations: the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2), the Samaritans 
(Acts 8) and the Ephesian disciples (Acts 19). 


a. The Day of Pentecost. In his discussion of the events on the Day of 
Pentecost, Stott makes a distinction between the 120 believers and the 
3000 others who received the Spirit on that day. He asserts that the 120 
were already regenerate and simply experienced miraculous phenomena 
(the tongues of fire and the speaking in tongues), whereas the 3000 
were not believers before that point and they ‘received the forgiveness 
of their sins and the gift of the Spirit simultaneously’.*° Stott places 
the disciples into a different group because they came to faith before 
Christ’s death, resurrection and ascension and before Pentecost. The 
3000 received Christ after Pentecost—as have all Christians since then 
—leading him to suggest that ‘the norm for today must surely be the 
second group, the 3000, and not (as is often supposed) the first’.*! 


28. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 31. 

29. He states: ‘I want to suggest that a man can be filled with the Spirit in terms 
of Ephesians 5:18, and still not be baptized with the Spirit’ (Lloyd-Jones, Joy 
Unspeakable, p. 67). 

30. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 29. 

31. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 29 (emphasis his). 
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Lloyd-Jones objects to the common understanding that the Church 
was in some way born or constituted on the Day of Pentecost.°* He 
particularly disputes the interpretation of the words of Jesus in Jn 20,22 
by those who adopt this position. In Jn 20.22, after breathing on his 
disciples, Jesus says “Receive the Holy Spirit’ (AdBete nvedpo Gyvov). 
Theologians who view Pentecost as the ‘birth’ of the Church tend to 
interpret this saying as a prophecy that is fulfilled on the Day of Pen- 
tecost. But Lloyd-Jones asserts that ‘there is nothing in the text what- 
soever that suggests that this was a prophetic enactment’ .** Instead, he 
maintains that the event in John 20 is highly significant because it is 
through his breathing on the disciples that Jesus brings into existence 
his Church. It is this event, and not the occurrences that Acts reports at 
Pentecost, that marks the constitution of the Church.*4 One of his 
arguments for the non-prophetic nature of Jesus’ actions in Jn 20.22 is 
the tense of the verb. It is an aorist imperative (AdBete), which he 
suggests—on the authority of certain unidentified Greek grammarians 
——‘never has a future meaning’, and cannot therefore be referring to the 
future.*> The Day of Pentecost is for Lloyd-Jones a biblical example of 


32. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, pp. 252-65. He challenges his readers: ‘Read 
again for yourselves the first two chapters of the Acts and I just defy you to find any 
suggestion, any statement which says in any way that what was happening there 
was the formation or the constitution of the Christian church as a body and as an 
organism’ (Joy Unspeakable, p. 252). 

33. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 252. Stott does not deal with the words of 
Jesus in Jn 20.22. 

34. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 255. He suggests that ‘it is at that very 
point that the church really comes into being as such’. 

35. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 253. He is characteristically insistent and 
dogmatic on this point; he states: ‘So many of our friends, who hold to the other 
teaching [that the church began at Pentecost]...do so in terms of the Greek and the 
original. So let us meet them on their own ground. Here—and again I defy you to 
find a single exception—the authorities are all agreed in saying that the Greek aorist 
imperative never has a future meaning—and I would emphasize the word “never”.’ 
However, much recent work has shown that there are cases in which an aorist may 
be used in a context with future reference and has called into question the tra- 
ditional understanding of the difference between an aorist and a present impera- 
tive—that is, that the former is a one-time action and the latter one which must be 
repeated. See S.E. Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2nd edn, 1994), pp. 37-38, 53-55. 
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a revival, which he defines as simply a large number of people being 
baptized with the Spirit at the same time.*° 


b. The Samaritan Believers. One of the more difficult passages for 
those, like Stott, who take the position that the baptism with the Spirit is 
identical to regeneration is the account in Acts 8 of the group in Samaria 
who are described as having become believers without receiving the 
baptism with the Spirit. Stott describes the group as ‘people who appear 
to have become believers without receiving the Holy Spirit’.*’ I have 
added the emphasis in order to highlight Stott’s understanding of 
baptism with the Spirit. Notice that he does not call the Samaritan char- 
acters Christians but believers—just like the pre-Pentecost disciples and 
the Old Testament believers whom he suggests did not possess the 
indwelling of the Spirit. He also says that they had not received the 
Spirit—by that he is presumably referring to the regenerating and in- 
dwelling work of the Spirit. Again, Stott attributes this to (what he 
refers to as) the unusual and irregular situation of the coming of the 
new age. Historically there had been enmity between Jews and Samar- 
itans in that the Jews refused to have anything to do with the Samar- 
itans. Stott argues that if Samaritans had been incorporated into the 
Church without a sign from God (and the approval of the apostles) the 
result would be a ‘disastrous division between Jewish Christians and 
Samaritan Christians’.** In spite of the fact that the individuals men- 
tioned in Acts 8 came to faith after Pentecost, and after Philip preached 
the whole gospel—concerning the death and resurrection of Christ, 
accompanied with signs and wonders—and they were baptized into the 
name of Christ (Acts 8.12), Stott insists that the ‘confirmation’ of the 
apostles was still necessary. He inquires: 


Is it not reasonable to suppose that it was precisely in order to avoid the 
development of such a division that God deliberately withheld the gift of 
his Spirit from the Samaritan believers (or at least outward evidence of 
the gift) until two of the leading apostles came down to investigate and, 
by the laying on of their hands, acknowledged and confirmed the 
genuineness of the Samaritans’ conversion??? 


36. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 51. 
37. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 31. 

38. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, pp. 32-33. 
39. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 33. 
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Lloyd-Jones does not appear to consider this line of arguing con- 
vincing or reasonable. He highlights the major theological problem that 
would appear to follow from such a position. He reasons that if ‘you 
identify baptism with the Spirit with regeneration you must say that it 
was the apostle who, by laying hands upon those people, regenerated 
them’.”° If after hearing ‘the good news about the kingdom of God and 
the name of Jesus Christ’ (Acts 8.12), and making a response of faith 
accompanied by baptism, they can only be called ‘believers’ (in the Old 
Testament sense) and not Christians, one must accept that the regener- 
ating work of the Spirit was mediated (even dependent upon) the work 
of the apostles. Lloyd-Jones finds it completely unacceptable that the 
Samaritans could believe in Christ and be baptized into his name and 
yet remain unregenerate. 


c. The Ephesian Disciples. The second passage that poses some inter- 
pretative problems for those who adopt Stott’s understanding of the 
baptism with the Spirit is Acts 19.1-7. This passage describes how Paul, 
upon entering Ephesus, met some disciples who were baptized either 
by John the Baptist or perhaps by some of his disciples. They do not 
appear to have heard of the Holy Spirit. Paul then baptizes them into 
(etc) the name of Jesus, and then, after he has laid his hands on them, 
the writer of Acts reports that ‘the Holy Spirit came on them’ (v. 6). 
Their experience of the Spirit seems to have been similar to that of the 
120 on the Day of Pentecost and the Samaritan believers just discussed. 

Stott suggests that the Ephesian disciples “do not seem to have been 
Christians at all’.4! He argues that the term ‘disciple’ (ua@ntijc) ‘need 
mean no more than professing disciples’.*” Lloyd-Jones, on the other 
hand, states that the word wa®ntis ‘in Acts, without a single exception 
...always means “believers in the Lord Jesus Christ”.’*? Stott argues 
that Paul was suspicious of the Ephesian disciples’ profession and his 


40. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 44. 

41. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 34. 

42. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 34 (emphasis his). 

43. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 29. The word wa®ntig occurs 26 times in 
Acts (245 times in the New Testament, but only in the Gospels and Acts), a sub- 
stantive participle form of niotevw (the believing ones) occurs only twice as does 
Xprotiavoc, In Acts 11.26 it was at Antioch that ‘the disciples [ua@ntoi] were first 
called Christians’. The evidence would seem to support Lloyd-Jones’s assertion 
that, in Acts, the term pa@ntic is also used for Christians. 
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questions confirm that they were not in fact regenerate believers. 
Clearly here Stott’s interpretative framework (including his understand- 
ing of the crossover between the Old and New Covenants) leads him to 
identify this situation as an abnormal, unrepeatable occurrence. 

Lloyd-Jones understands Paul’s words and actions in an entirely 
different way. For him the fact that Paul baptizes them into the name of 
Christ proves that he was ‘perfectly happy that these men are true 
believers’ .“* Paul did not consider them unregenerate, but they had not 
been baptized in the name of Jesus, which (Lloyd-Jones thinks) it was 
necessary for them to do in order to be obedient to Christ.*° They did 
not become regenerate as a result of this baptism. But once they were 
baptized into (cic) Christ they still were not baptized with the Spirit, it 
required Paul to lay his hands upon them. Lloyd-Jones triumphantly 
concludes: ‘Now there is absolute proof that you can be a true believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and still not be baptized with the Holy Spirit; 
that incident proves it twice over. Twice over!’ 


3. The Non-Narrative Case (1 Cor. 12.13). If Stott’s position struggles 
to interpret the incidents reported in Acts 8 and 19, then the stance ad- 
vocated by Lloyd-Jones must work hard to explain 1 Cor. 12.13. Stott’s 
methodology leads him to focus more attention and interpretative sig- 
nificance on this verse and its context than any others in the New Tes- 
tament that make reference to baptism €v nvevuatt. This is because it 
is the only ‘didactic’ passage that contains the phrase ‘baptism in [év] 
the Holy Spirit’. The most conclusive aspect for Stott is the repetition 
of the words ‘all’ (mdvtec) and ‘one’ (cic). All have been baptized with 
one Spirit into one body and all share of one Spirit. He thinks that Paul 
‘is underlining our common experience as Christians of the Holy 
Spirit’.*” The context of this verse is Paul’s discussion of the unity of 


44. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 31. 

45. In the same way an individual who belongs to a denomination that practices 
infant baptism, and may have been baptized as an infant, may later move to a 
church that practices adult baptism and submit themselves for baptism. A discus- 
sion of the theological issues involved in such a position is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

46. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 31. 

47. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 39. 
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the body in spite of the diversity of its members and the diversity of the 
gifts they possess. Stott concludes: 


The oneness of the body is created by the oneness of the Spirit, which is 
exactly what Paul implies in Ephesians 4:4: ‘There is one body and one 
Spirit’. It is difficult, then, to resist the conclusion that the baptism of the 
Spirit is not a second and subsequent experience enjoyed by some 
Christians, but the initial experience enjoyed by all.*® 


Lloyd-Jones does not dispute that the context of 1 Cor. 12.13 is the 
discussion of the unity of the body of Christ, and the role of the Spirit in 
this unity. But he parts company with Stott over the designation of this 
experience as the ‘baptism with the Spirit’. To the contrary, he contends 
that ‘this verse does not deal at all with the doctrine of the baptism with 
the Holy Spirit’.*? The basis of his argument is the way in which the 
preposition év is functioning in the prepositional phrase év évi nvev- 
watt. He thinks that €v carries an instrumental sense (more specifically 
personal agency), which can be translated ‘by one Spirit’. On the other 
hand, the same preposition in the other six occurrences of ‘baptism €év 
the Spirit’, in the Gospels and Acts, is most likely signifying means, 
being translated ‘in’ or ‘with’. The verb is in the passive voice (€Ban- 
tioOnuev) and the semantic subject (the agent of the action) of the verb 
is not specified. Stott believes that it is Christ who is the one baptizing 
in 1 Cor. 12.13 because of the similarities with the verses in the Gos- 
pels where Jesus is identified as the one who will baptize with (ev) the 
Spirit. Lloyd-Jones argues that because év is functioning instrumentally 
in this verse, it is the Spirit that is the agent of the verb, and is thus best 
translated ‘we were all baptized by one Spirit’. He presents copious 
lexical and grammatical evidence for this possibility, giving examples 
of other New Testament verses in which év functions with an agentive 
sense.°° He also presents a theological argument against the possibility 
of Christ being the agent of the verb in this verse. The verse states that 
‘we were all baptized by/with one Spirit into one body’; presumably, 
Lloyd-Jones argues, the ‘one body’ is the body of Christ, that is, the 
Church. From this he concludes: ‘It is the Lord himself who baptizes us 
“with” the Spirit, but it is nowhere taught in the Scripture that the Lord 
engrafts us into his own body. No, that is the work of the Spirit.’*! 


48. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 39. 

49. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, pp. 173-74. 
50. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, pp. 173-78. 
51. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 178. 
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He therefore contends that there are actually two different baptisms 
év mvevuatt referred to in the New Testament: (1) the baptism with the 
Spirit, that is, a work of Christ (Christ is the agent of the process Ban- 
tiCGw), in which the Spirit is the means by which believers are baptized, 
and (2) the baptism by the Spirit (the Spirit is the agent of the process 
BartiGw), which is not a work of Christ at all, but the work of the 
Spirit—Christ’s body is the sphere into which believers are baptized. It 
is the baptism by the Spirit that all receive in the salvation process. The 
baptism with the Spirit (by Christ) is a separate and secondary incident. 
Lloyd-Jones then does not see 1 Cor. 12.13 as the weak point in his 
argument that baptism with the Spirit is not a universal reality for 
believers, as Stott asserts. In fact, by his interpretation, the baptism év 
mvevuatt discussed in the verse is not relevant to the discussion of 
baptism with the Spirit. He concludes his discussion of the verse thus: 


So this verse, which some people seem to think is crucial, not only does 
not contradict what we have been saying, but tends to prove it, and that 
to the very hilt, because we have seen so clearly and in so many different 
places that there are people described in Acts who have believed and 
have been baptized but still the apostles had to lay their hands upon them 
before they received the gift of the Holy Spirit.>* 


Stott’s conclusion is quite different. For him, 1 Cor. 12.13 is the essen- 
tial and definitive piece of evidence that closes the discussion. He states: 


The evidence, then, which I have sought to gather from the New Testa- 
ment in general, and in particular from Peter’s sermon in Acts 2 and 
Paul’s teaching in 1 Corinthians 12:13, indicates that the ‘baptism’ of the 
Spirit is identical with the ‘gift’ of the Spirit, that it is one of the distinc- 
tive blessings of the new covenant, and, because it is an initial blessing, 
is also a universal blessing for members of the covenant.*? 


4, Summary. From the previous discussion it should be evident that 
there is a fundamental difference in the interpretation and hermeneutical 
application of the New Testament texts concerning baptism év the 
Spirit by two theologically and ideologically similar Church theolo- 
gians. The conceptual and methodological differences, particularly their 
stance on the use of narrative sections of the Bible in the formulation 


52. Lloyd-Jones, Joy Unspeakable, p. 179. 
53. Stott, Baptism and Fullness, p. 43. 
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of theology, have been illustrated. Also, it has been shown how each 
author makes reference and appeal to the Greek New Testament and 
marshals lexical and grammatical evidence in their argumentation. Both 
Stott and Lloyd-Jones should be criticized at places for their unprin- 
cipled and selective use of such evidence. In order to support his view, 
Stott argues for a distinction between believers (in Acts 9) in the sense 
of the Old Covenant and New Covenant Christians. He also questions 
whether the use of the word paOnti¢ (disciple) in Acts, and particularly 
Acts 19, should be equated with Christians. Equally suspect is Lloyd- 
Jones’s insistence that the aorist imperative is never used with tem- 
‘porally future reference, and that the command ‘receive (AdBete) the 
Holy Spirit’ in Jn 20.22 must therefore signify the conversion of the 
disciples. 

Of particular relevance to the remainder of this paper is the way in 
which both authors’ arguments converge on 1 Cor. 12.13 as the key 
verse to support their position. Their differing conclusions on this verse, 
though thoroughly influenced by their overarching theological stances, 
are a direct result of their grammatical analysis. It is therefore to a 
consideration of the grammatical issues raised in 1 Cor. 12.13 that I 
now turn. 


3. A Grammatical Investigation of BantiGw and 
Related Prepositions in the New Testament 


The following four sections contain studies investigating grammatical 
features of relevance to the preceding discussion. First, the different 
prepositions occurring with mvetyo. are examined, then év rvevpati as 
a prepositional phrase, and then passive forms of BantiC. Finally the 
influence of word order is considered. 


a. Prepositions Occurring with nvedyo. in the New Testament 
The chart below shows all the prepositions in the New Testament that 
occur in a prepositional phrase with mvedua. The third column shows 
the number of occurrences for each preposition with nvedua by New 
Testament book. 

The preposition év occurs most frequently as an adjunct of BantiCo. 
This is to be expected given that it is the most common preposition in 
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Preposition No. Number of occurrences by book 

év 64 Mt. 4; Mk 5; Lk. 5; Jn 5; Acts 3; Rom. 11; 1 
Cor. 13; 2 Cor. 1; Gal. 1; Eph. 5; Phil. 1; 
Col. 1; 1 Pet. 4; Jude 1; Rev. 4 


51a 11 Acts 4; Rom. 1; 1 Cor. 2; Eph. 1; 2 Thess. 1; 
2 Tim. 1; Heb. 1 

Gnd 9 Lk. 3; Acts 3; 2 Cor. 1; Rev. 2 

KOTO. 8 Mt. 1; Rom. 3; 1 Cor. 1; Gal. 2; 1 Pet. 1 

eK 7 Lk. 1; Jn 5; Acts 1 

bnO 6 Lk. 2; Acts 3; 2 Pet. 1 

rata’ 6 Mk 2; Lk. 1; 1 Cor. 1; Gal. 1; Rev. 1 

peta 4 Phil. 1; Gal. 1; 2 Tim. 1; Phim. 1 

T1I90G 3. Mk1; Acts 2 

TEpt 2 Jn2 

XOPIC 2 = Jas2 

EVOTLOV 1 Lk. 1 


the New Testament.™ Of significance for the present context are those 
prepositions that can be used to indicate agency. In Greek the use of the 
passive voice places the grammatical subject of the verb as the recipient 
of the process, that is, the thing/person that is acted upon. Having select- 
ed to portray a process in the passive voice, the speaker/writer then has 
an optional choice of indicating agency. Porter lists three kinds of ‘spec- 
ified agency’: (1) primary (personal) agency, which ‘is often expressed 
using 020 + genitive case’, (2) secondary (intermediate) agency ‘using 
8G + genitive (also €x, frequently in Paul) and (3) instrumental or im- 
personal agency ‘using év + dative or the simple dative case’. The 
next section will examine occurrences of év nvevduatt in the New Tes- 
tament. There are six occurrences of passive verbs with bn0 nvevpatos: 
Mt. 4.1; Lk. 2.26; Acts 5.16, 13.4, 16.6; and 2 Pet. 1.21. None of these 
prepositional phrases indicating the primary agency of xvetua modifies 
Bartigw. Also note that there are no occurrences in the Pauline corpus. 

Examples of secondary (intermediate) agency with 61a nvevyatosc 
are Acts 1.2; Rom. 5.5; 1 Cor. 12.8; Eph. 3.16; and Heb. 9.14, and with 
eK mvevpatog Mt. 1.18; 1.20; Jn 3.6; 3.8. Again none of these examples 
modifies BantiCo. 


54. &v occurs 2,825 times in the New Testament, cic 1,866 times. It has been 
suggested that there is a historical overlap between these two prepositions, in that 
ei was derived from év; see Porter, Idioms, pp. 151-52. 

55. Porter, Idioms, pp. 64-65. 
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b. Verses in the New Testament Containing év nveduatr 

As noted above, év is the most common preposition in the New Testa- 
ment, and it occurs with objects in the dative case only. Its high fre- 
quency produces a number of pragmatic meanings in differing contexts, 
but the basic locative sense is ‘in’ or ‘in the realm/sphere of’, which is 
how it is most commonly translated. It is common, however, to attempt 
to identify more specifically the range of different uses of the preposi- 
tion.°° Porter suggests the need for a three-tiered analysis of the Greek 
case system and the prepositions they govern.>’ The basic meaning of 
the form (in this instance the case and preposition under investigation) 
is referred to as the formal level. The next level is the syntactical level 
where the way in which the words surrounding a specific word or word 
group restrict the basic meaning is examined. The highest level covers 
the larger linguistic context (beyond the clause and sentence) and inves- 
tigates how the lower levels of meaning interact with the other elements 
in their linguistic environment. 

In the following analysis I have reviewed all verses in the New Tes- 
tament that contain the phrase €v mvevuatt or Ev + ‘word’ + rvevpati 
and have suggested the most probable function for the prepositional 
phrase in each case. The usage classifications are obviously subjective, 
and in many cases two or more possibilites could work for a particular 
verse. I have restricted the classification to four basic senses for the 
prepositional phrase. 


1. Means. The prepositional phrase specifies that by which or with 
which the action of the verb is carried out. Brooks and Winberry sug- 


56. It is an unfortunate trait of many Greek grammars that they seem to enu- 
merate a myriad of different categories for morphological categories—for the gen- 
itive case, for instance, one finds reference to: Descriptive Genitive, Possessive 
Genitive, Genitive of Relationship, Partitive Genitive, Attributive Genitive, At- 
tributed Genitive, Genitive of Material, Genitive of Content, Genitive in Simple 
Apposition, Genitive of Apposition, Genitive of Destination, Predicate Genitive, 
Genitive of Subordination, Genitive of Production, Genitive of Product, Genitive of 
Separation, Genitive of Source, Genitive of Comparison, Subjective Genitive, 
Objective Genitive, Plenary Genitive, Genitive of Price, Genitive of Time, Genitive 
of Place, Genitive of Means, Genitive of Agency, Genitive of Reference and Gen- 
itive of Association. This list was taken from D.B. Wallace, Greek Grammar 
beyond the Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1996), pp. 72-136. 

57. See Porter, Idioms, pp. 81-82, 142. 
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gest that, ‘the instrumental of means always involves impersonal means, 
never personal agency’.*® Two points should be noted : (1) The word 
for Spirit in the New Testament is in the neuter case (tvedua), which is 
used for other personal objects, such as a child (ma18iov),°° and (2) in 
the examples that I have labeled as ‘means’ the verbs are usually active 
and have a specified subject (other than the Holy Spirit), for example, 
Acts 19.21, ‘Paul resolved by the Spirit to go to Jerusalem’; Mk 1.8, 
‘He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit’. 


2. Personal Agency. In contrast to what has been said about the ‘dative 
of means’, the use of év + the dative case to signify personal agency 
specifies by whom the action of the verb is carried out. Brooks and 
Winberry state ‘on rare occasions the instrumental is used to express 
personal agency rather than impersonal means. In such instances the 
verb is in the middle or passive voice.’©’ Some of the examples that I 
have suggested as being cases of agency are instances where the prepo- 
sitional phrase modifies an active verb, and are strictly not agentive 
examples. Instead they are probably examples of the dative of means. 
However, there a number of significant examples, such as Eph. 2.22, ‘in 
whom also you are being built together into a dwelling place of God by 
[the personal agency of] the Spirit’, and Rom. 15.16, ‘so that the offer- 
ing of the Gentiles may be acceptable having been sanctified by [the 
personal agency of] the Holy Spirit’. These examples demonstrate that 
this usage (personal agency) is a strong possibility for understanding 
the év Evi nvevuatt in 1 Cor. 12.13. 


3. Sphere. The prepositional phrase specifies the realm/sphere in which 
the action of the verb takes place. This usage is referred to by Brooks 
and Winberry as a ‘Locative of Sphere’. They state that ‘this is a meta- 
phorical use of the locative in figurative expressions. The location is in 
a logical sphere rather than in space or time.’®! Examples are John’s 


58. J.A. Brooks and C.L. Winbery, Syntax of New Testament Greek (Lanham, 
MD: University Press of America, 1979), p. 42. 

59. Gender in Greek has grammatical meaning, but not necessarily semantic 
significance; see Porter, Idioms, pp. 100-102. 

60. Brooks and Winbery, Syntax, p. 48. 

61. Brooks and Winbery, Syntax, p. 40. 
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experience on the island of Patmos ‘in the Spirit’, and the Pauline use 
of the phrase év Xpict@. 


4. Manner. The prepositional phrase specifies the manner in which the 
action of the verb takes place. It describes a circumstance or condition 
that accompanies the action. 


The verses containing €v nvedpatt are listed below. I provide a usage 
classification for each one in terms of the four possibilities outlined 
above and my own translation of each. 


Verse Usage Translation 
Mt. 3.11 Means He will baptize you with/by means of the Holy Spirit 
and fire 
Mt. 12.28 Means/ If by means of the Spirit I am casting out demons... 
Mt. 22.43 Sphere How, then, does David in [the realm of] the Spirit call 
him Lord... 
Mk 1.8 Means He will baptize you with/by means of the Holy Spirit 
Mk 1.23 Manner/ And immediately a man with an unclean spirit was in 
Sphere? their synagogue... 
Mk 5.2 Means ... immediately a man with an unclean spirit met 
him... 
Mk. 12.36 — Sphere David himself said in [the realm of] the Holy Spirit 
Lk. 1.17 Means And he will go before him with/by means of the spirit 
and power of Elijah... 
Lk. 2.27 Means And he came by the Spirit into the temple... 
Sphere And he came in the Spirit into the temple... 
Lk. 3.16 Means He will baptize you with/by means of the Holy Spirit 
and fire 
Lk. 4.1 Agency He was led by [the personal agency of] the Spirit into 
the wilderness... 
Lk. 10.21 Sphere? In this hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, and said... 
Jn 1.33 Means This one is the one who will baptize with the Holy 
Spirit... 
Jn 4.23 Manner The true worshippers will worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth... 
Jn 4.24 Manner ...it is necessary to worship in spirit and in truth... 
Acts 1.5; Means But you will be baptized with/by means of the Holy 
11.16 Spirit... 
Acts 19.21 Sphere Paul resolved in the Spirit to go into Jerusalem 
Means Paul resolved by the Spirit to go into Jerusalem 


62. For a discussion of Paul’s use of €v Xpiot@, see Porter, Idioms, p. 159. 
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Verse Usage Translation 
Rom. 2.29 Agency? One is a Jew inwardly and circumcision of the heart by 
the Spirit not by the letter 
Rom. 8.9 Sphere But you are not in the realm of the flesh but in the 
realm of the Spirit 
Rom. 9.1 Means While my conscience is testifying in me by [the 
Agency? — personal agency of] the Spirit 
Rom. 14.17 Manner The kingdom of God is not food and drink but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit 
Rom. 15.13. Means ...1n order that you might continue in the hope and by 
the power of the Holy Spirit 
Rom. 15.16 Agency ...S0 that the offering of the Gentiles may be acceptable 
having been sanctified by [the personal agency of] the 
Holy Spirit 
Rom. 15.19 Means ...by the power of the Spirit of God 
1 Cor. 2.4 Manner ...but with a demonstration of the Spirit 
1Cor.2.13 Agency .. taught by the Spirit or by the teaching of the Spirit 
1Cor.6.11 Agency ...but you were purified, you were sanctified, you were 
justified by/in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and by 
[the personal agency of] the Spirit of our God 
1 Cor. 12.3. Means/ Therefore I am making known to you that no-one by the 
Agency? — Spirit of God says... 
1Cor.12.9 Agency ...to another faith by [the personal agency of] the same 
Spirit... 
1 Cor. 12.13 Agency ...for by [the personal agency of] one Spirit we were 
all baptized... 
2 Cor. 6.6 Means ...by means of the Holy Spirit or by holiness of spirit 
Gal. 6.1 Means/ You, the spiritual, restore such a one with/in a spirit of 
Manner gentleness 
Eph. 2.18 Agency Because through him we both are having access to the 
Father by [the personal agency] of [the] one Spirit 
Eph. 2.22 Agency? — ...in whom also you are being built together into a 
dwelling place of God by [the personal agency of] the 
Spirit 
Eph. 3.5 Agency/ ...now it has been revealed to the holy apostles and 
Means? prophets by [the personal agency of] the Spirit 
Eph. 5.18 Manner ...but be filled with the Spirit 
Eph. 6.18 Means/ ...praying in all seasons by the Spirit...praying in all 
Sphere seasons in the Spirit 
Phil. 1.27 Means/ ...] am hearing...that you are standing in one Spirit... 
Manner 
Col. 1.8 Manner/ _—‘ The one making clear to us your love in the Spirit 
Means/ 


Sphere? 
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Verse Usage Translation 

1 Thess. 1.5  Manner/ Because our gospel did not come to you in word only 
Means but also with power and with/in the Holy Spirit ... 

2 Thess. 2.13 Agency/ ..-because God chose you as the first fruits for salvation 
Means by the sanctifcation of the Spirit 


1 Tim. 3.16 Sphere 
1 Pet. 1.2 Agency/ 

Means 
Jude 1, 20 Manner/ 

sphere 
Rev.1.10; Manner/ 
4.2; 17.3; sphere 
21.10 


Who was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit 
...Sanctified by [the personal agency of] the Spirit or by 
sanctification of the Spirit 

...while praying by/with the Holy Spirit...while 
praying in the Holy Spirit 

—all the occurences in Revelation refer to John’s ‘mys- 
tical’ experience of being ‘in the realm of the Spirit’, 
e.g. 1.10—‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day’ 


Though the functional classifications that have been made are to 
some extent subjective, it has been demonstrated that the preposition év 
accompanied by mvevuatt is often used to signify personal agency. 
This usage is found a number of times in the Pauline corpus. It is there- 
fore not implausible to suggest that this is the way in which év nve- 
Ouatt is functioning in 1 Cor. 12.13. 


c. New Testament Examples of BantiCw in the Passive Voice 
The following examples display the passive forms of BantiCw and the 
prepositional phrases that modify them. 


Verse Function of 
preposition 
Mt. 3.6 eBartifovto 
év 7@ lopddvy motapo Locative/means in 
on’ adtod Personal agency by 
Mk 1.5 EBantiCovto 
bn’ adtod Personal agency by 
év 7@ Topdavy notapa Locative/means in 
Mk 1.9 eEParticOn 
gic tov Topddavnv Locative in 
dnd Tadvvov Personal agency by 
Acts 1.5 bpeic ParticOjoeobe 
év nvevpatt ayio Means within) 
Acts 2.38 Bantic8yto Exaotos DLV 
Eni 7 OvOpatt Tnood Xpiotod Sphere into 


Elc GdEOLV TOV GpaptL@v Du@v Purpose for 
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Verse Function of 
preposition 
Kal 
Anpweo8e tiv Swpedv tod ayiov 
EVEDLATOS. 
Acts 11.16  dpeicg BartioOjnoecbe 
év mvedpott ayi@ Means within) 
Acts 19.3 eBantiobnte; 
eic ti Sphere/state into 
ot S& elnav 
£icg 10 Todvvov Bantiopa Sphere/state into 
Acts 19.5 eBantic6noav 
Eig 10 6vopa tod KUptov Sphere/state into 
Tnood 
Rom. 6.3 6oo1 EfarticOnpev 
el Xpiotov Tnootv Sphere/state into 
EParticOnpev 
Eig TOV Bdvatov adtod Sphere/state into 
1Cor. 1.13 éBartioOnte 
€ic 10 6vona Mavaov Sphere/state into 
1Cor.1.15  éPantic@nte 
Eis TO EpLov 6vopna Sphere/state into 
1Cor.10.2  ndvtec eBanticénoav 
eicg tov Maton Sphere/state into 
Ev TH vedeAy Kat Locative/ in/by 
instrument 
Ev Th GaAdoon Locative/ in/by 
instrument 
1 Cor. 12.13 nueic navtec eBarticOnuev 
Ev Evi RVEDLAtL Agency/ by/ 
(means) ; with 
€ic Ev OGLG Sphere/state into 
1 Cor. 15.29 oi BantiCopevor 
DRED TOV VEKPOV Substitutionary _for/in 
behalf of 
tt BartiCovtat Substitutionary _for/in 
behalf of 
bnép adbtav; 
Gal. 3.27 6001 éfanticénte Sphere/state into 
Eig Xpiotév 


The most common preposition is €ic, used to describe the goal/state 
or sphere into which the individual(s) is/are baptized. In reference to 


1 Cor. 12.13, there are three verses of particular significance. 
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1. Acts 1.5 and 11.16. These two verses are clearly references to the 
sayings of John the Baptist in the Gospels (Mt. 3.11; Mk 1.8; Lk. 3.16; 
Jn 1.33) that identify Jesus as the one who baptizes in or by means of 
the Holy Spirit. The preposition eicg is not used in any of these occur- 
rences. In all six verses the adjective Gytoc occurs in the prepositional 
phrase (€v nvevpatt ayiw) and not in 1 Cor. 12.13. 


2. 1 Corinthians 10.2. This is the only verse that contains both the 
prepositions found in 1 Cor. 12.13. The Israelites were baptized into 
(€ic) Moses, indicating their identification with him as God’s chosen 
prophet and a type of Christ (toxog, cf. 10.6). It is possible that the év 
prepositional phrases could indicate the agent of their baptism (who or 
which is otherwise unspecified). Paul seems to be using baptism in a 
figurative sense, applying a new covenant term to what he sees as a 
typological old covenant occurrence. It is the goal/result of baptism that 
is in view, the incorporation into the sphere (eic) of Moses/Christ. The 
agent of this ‘baptism’ is not specified. It could be God, but it could 
also be that it was the cloud (a Spirit-Theophany?) and the sea that 
‘baptized’ them into Moses. If this is the case then it would support us 
seeing the év in 12.13 as a dative of personal agency. A simpler under- 
standing of the function of év in 10.2 is to see it as a dative of location 
—1it was in the cloud and in the sea that they were baptized into Moses. 
The év in 12.13 would then not be functioning in the same way. 

In summary four points should be noted from the study of the New 
Testament occurrences of BantiCw in the passive voice: (1) eic is the 
most common accompanying preposition indicating the state or sphere 
into which an individual is baptized; (2) personal agency is most com- 
monly expressed (when larger context does not indicate who is the bap- 
tizer) by the preposition 010 (e.g. Mt. 3.6); (3) the preposition €v com- 
monly carries the simple sense of location (e.g. baptism in the Jordan/ 
sea etc.), but can also express the means by which or with which the 
baptism is achieved (e.g. ‘baptism with the Holy Spirit’, as in Acts 1.5); 
and (4) the study of prepositional phrases consisting of é€v nveduati 
above indicated that the preposition €v may sometimes be used to ex- 
press the (personal) agency of the Holy Spirit. It is therefore possible 
that év modifying a passive form of BaxtiGm may function like the 
more common v10. 
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d. Word Order in Clauses Referring to the ‘Baptism €v the Spirit’ 
The significance of word order in the Greek of the New Testament is a 
point of continuing debate among grammarians and exegetes. A com- 
mon understanding has been that the order of words in a Greek sentence 
is unimportant because syntactical meaning is carried by inflected words 
(e.g. the case system). In comparison to a language like English, where 
the correct ordering of words is highly important, Greek does appear to 
place little value on word order. Others have suggested that the order of 
words may well follow certain patterns. Porter, for example, suggests: 
Rather than play English off against Greek...it is better to see fixed and 
flexible word order languages as arranged on a continuum. They differ in 
degrees of flexibility (rather than in kind) and with regard to which 
particular elements of each language can be moved. 


He goes on to demonstrate the most common patterns for word order in 
the Greek of the New Testament, describing them as ‘normal or non- 
descript (“unmarked”) word patterns’.®* When a sentence or clause 
departs from these common (or unmarked) patterns this change must be 
explained. The standard pattern consists of the most basic element for a 
Greek sentence—the verb. It is the predicate structure (the verb plus its 
modifiers) that is central. When a complement is present (object, prepo- 
sitional phrase), it most commonly occurs after the predicate. So, for 
example, BartiCw év nvevuati should be slightly more common (un- 
marked) than ev nvevpuatt BartiCw. Porter also states that ‘when the 
subject is expressed, the most common pattern for the Greek of the NT 
is for the subject to occur first’. Further research would need to be 
done concerning in what position the agent of the action of a passive 
verb usually appears, but, if a writer was wishing to indicate the agent 
of the action, it is not difficult to see that they might place the word in 
the position which the subject (of an active) verb would usually occupy 
—that is before the verb. 

Consider the word order in the seven verses containing the phrase 
PartiCw ev nvevuatt in the New Testament: 


Mt. 3.11 adtog bpd Bartice év rvevuaTi Gyio Kal mupt. 
Mk 1.8 abtdg S& Bantioer bpds év nvedpati Gyio 
Lk. 3.16 abtds bas Bartioe: év nvevpatt Gyo Kal rupt. 
Jn 1,33 obtds Eottv 6 BartiCov év nvebpatt Gyio 


63. Porter, Idioms, p. 287. 
64. Porter, Idioms, p. 295. 
65. Porter, Idioms, p. 295. 
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Acts 1.5 bpeic 5é év nvevuatt BarticOjoecbe ayiw 

Acts 11.16 dpeic d€ BantioOnoecbe év nvevpnatt Gyiw 

1 Cor. 12.13 kat yap €v Evi nvedpatt NEic tavtes Eic v cua 
éPantioSnpev 


In all of the verses except two the verb comes before the preposition 
(this can be considered the normal position). In Acts 1.5 the verb inter- 
rupts the prepositional phrase. In 1 Cor. 12.13 both prepositional 
phrases come before the verb. One explanation for this difference could 
lie in the individual style of the author of 1 Corinthians against that of 
the Gospels, which, although written by different individuals, have a 
certain degree of literary dependence. Perhaps Paul was more likely to 
place a preposition before the verb than Luke and the other Gospel 
writers. Porter’s research, however, draws upon major passages through- 
out the New Testament.® In conclusion, it seems that the difference in 
word order (specifically the position of the €v prepositional phrase in 
relationship to the verb) in 1 Cor. 12.13 indicates that év in this verse is 
functioning in a different way to the other six. The placement of the év 
prepositional phrase at the begining of the verse, before the verb, sup- 
ports the possibility that the prepositional phrase €v Evi mvevuan rep- 
resents the agent of the verb. 


4. Conclusion 


In the first half of this study the views of John Stott and Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones concerning the baptism with/by the Spirit were outlined. Although 
there are a number of points of agreement between these two authors, 
the differences were highlighted. These differences of interpretation are 
most clearly seen in their respective interpretations of 1 Cor. 12.13. It is 
clear that grammatical analysis is of central importance for both posi- 
tions. The second part of the paper focused on the use of the preposition 
év and the occurrences of BartiCa in the passive voice. It was demon- 
strated that é€v nvedpati may be used to indicate agency with a passive 
verb. From this conclusion a possible translation for { Cor. 12.13 is, 
‘For also by one spirit we all into one body were baptized’. Therefore, 
at least grammatically, there is support for Lloyd-Jones’s interpretation 
of the verse. 


66. He states that his research drew upon a number of passages, ‘including 
continuous passages such as Philippians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Mt. 5-7, Acts 21-23, 
Rom. 5-6, 1 Cor. 12-14 and 2 Cor. 10-13’ (Porter, Idioms, p. 293 n. 2). 


INITIATION AND ESCHATOLOGY 


Neville Clark 


A generation ago, the scholar whom this paper among others seeks to 
honour comprehensively discussed and surveyed The Biblical Doctrine 
of Initiation. He was additionally concerned to plot its implications for 
a twentieth-century Church that would wish to be faithful to Scripture. 
In the doing, R.E.O. White found himself concluding that prevalent 
theology and practice characterizing both infant baptism and believer’s 
baptism alike stood under heavy judgment and that to persist with a 
variety of baptisms, alike impaired, was scarcely the way to a future 
marked by proper Christian obedience.! 

The story of the succeeding years arguably suggests that that warning 
has been far too little heeded. To the extent that such a verdict has truth, 
it may be useful to ask why to so heavy an extent the familiar paths are 
still trod in discussion and practice, whether denominational or ecu- 
menical. Doubtless there are a host of reasons, and not a few of them 
severely practical. Nevertheless, the terms of theological debate and 
pronouncement have their own high significance. It may not be irrele- 
vant, therefore, to pose and explore the question in such particular 
terms. 

There are at least two ways in which the scriptural understanding of 
initiation can be approached, explored and exposed. One is to focus on 
the rite of Christian baptism, trace its precursors and its prehistory, fol- 
low its emergence, identify its surrounds, draw out the variety of its 
significances, plot the theology arising therefrom and draw its practical 
implications. Broadly speaking, such was the road that R.E.O. White 
found himself taking, and that with impressive range and grasp. It is a 
necessary road. To bypass it is to cut loose from history and to leave 
theology exposed to the temptation of building impressive castles in the 


1. R.E.O. White, The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1960), p. 295. 
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air that may not do much more than sanctify existing belief and prac- 
tice. 

There is, however, an alternative approach. It has many of the already 
mentioned dangers. Yet arguably it may have counterbalancing advan- 
tages. The peril of starting with the baptismal rite is that the total New 
Testament structure of understanding within which that rite is set may 
fail adequately to emerge. In the examination of the tree, the total con- 
tours of the wood may become hazy. So it is possible, and may be 
profitable, to find baptism at the end of the search rather than at the be- 
ginning. The starting point of such enquiry is the conviction that the 
tabling of the gospel that the New Testament bears has a particular and 
peculiar logic of its own, that that logic is in its own terms a coherent 
one, and that Christian initiation finds its inherent significance within it. 
What then emerges may be not so much a set of elements and emphases 
to be packed and related so much as a controlling perspective seeking 
sacramental embodiment. 

The immediate problem is of course to identify the controlling per- 
spective that actually obtains and is thus properly to be operated. It 
would seem perilous to conclude too readily that the implicit question 
admits of only one answer and to deny that the answer given is always 
likely to be subtly affected by contemporary concerns, preoccupations 
and dilemmas. From his different angle of approach, R.E.O. White 
found his own terminus, locating the still centre of baptismal under- 
standing as ‘into Christ’.? It would seem evident that the phrase does in 
fact encapsulate the heart of baptismal significance in the pages of the 
New Testament. 

Yet that in itself would not provide us with a usable perspective. The 
fact of Christ dictates the ‘logic’ of all New Testament theology. Nev- 
ertheless, a good deal of unpacking is needed to identify the shape of 
that logic and the perspective that it embodies. There are, however, 
some clues writ large across the face of the New Testament. It can be 
claimed that together they seem to point harmoniously to one ranking 
conclusion. It may be that the grounds for reaching such a conclusion 
are strengthened by a recognition that it marks itself as standing ground 
that at one and the same time is strange and challenging to the modern 
mind yet also comprehends and enfolds so many of the variegated 
colours of baptismal significance. 


2. White, Biblical Doctrine, p. 278. 
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The perspective in question bears the label of eschatology. To antici- 
pate the end at the beginning, a definition may at once be ventured. 
Baptism is a sacrament of inaugurated eschatology. It may be con- 
tended that to define it in this way is to identify its beating theological 
heart. Yet it is also to indicate and pinpoint exactly where there will be 
found to lie so many of the intractable problems of understanding and 
interpretation that bedevil discussion of Christian initiation. For the hard 
fact is that speech about eschatology remains a faltering, stammering 
speech and the grammar of eschatology an odd and complex grammar. 

The difficulties are formidable enough when eschatology is allowed 
to stand as the last act in an unfolding drama, as the essence of futurity, 
as the final parking space for the cosmic car. Theology then has to grap- 
ple with the conundrums of death and judgment, bliss and damnation, 
millennium and second coming, a new heaven and a new earth, or 
indeed everything that may comprehensively be swept up into the bas- 
ket of the Last Things. That may be bad enough. Yet once there dawns 
the inescapable recognition that the New Testament throws an eschato- 
logical covering over the totality of the Christian Gospel and in the 
doing gives to its christological centre an inalienably eschatological 
character, the problems multiply. 

Eschatology, then, tends to become an all-purpose cipher, vaguely 
qualifying everything. Yet that danger may have to be lived with. Pre- 
cision is not to be bought at the expense of truth. The pervasive ambi- 
guity cannot be written off as accidental or incidental, nor is the wor- 
rying tension to be resolved by a return of the term ‘eschatology’ to its 
more narrow and traditional confines. Creation and history move pur- 
posively towards an end and a goal that belong to the future. They have 
a teleological thrust. Yet they are overtaken by judgment and new cre- 
ation. The two emphases belong together in the stammering speech of 
an eschatology that would seek to be faithful to Scripture. 

At the heart of the linguistic and interpretative dilemma thus posed 
stands the issue of ‘time’. This again and again proves to be the Achilles 
heel of our eschatological understandings. Sometimes it reduces them 
to silence, sometimes to superficiality, sometimes to incoherence. Of 
course, the concept of time bristles with philosophical problems. Nor is 
there any easy escape hatch available through a quick tabling of some 
illusory ‘biblical view’ of time, imposing itself for our acceptance how- 
ever much our modern minds may scream. There is no such ‘biblical 
view’ available. Nevertheless, the New Testament is shot through with 
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a distinctive perspective upon time and with a strange method of deal- 
ing with and coming to terms with the temporal context native to our 
human existence. A faithful eschatology cannot avoid the theological 
endeavour of attempting to delineate that perspective, and to plot the 
handling of the temporal that results from it. 

There is first of all what may be called ‘historical time’. This is 
the familiar time in which human life is lived. Though it involves one 
thing after another, it is not to be confused or equated with measured 
‘clock’ time. Everyone is familiar with experiences in which clock time 
becomes irrelevant and inapplicable, as time ‘stands still’ and the inten- 
sity or meaning of an experience is such that ‘eternity’ seems to be 
crammed into the moment. Equally, everyone is familiar with experi- 
ences in which clock time becomes misleading and inappropriate, as 
pleasure turns an hour into a minute or boredom turns a minute into 
an hour. Such elasticities of temporal experience still fall obstinately 
within the categories of what may be called historical time. Historical 
time hospitably accommodates both quality and quantity. 

The distinctiveness of historical time lies elsewhere. Though it can be 
measured, its secret is ‘succession’. It is past, present and future. As 
such, it is our condition of existence. It is the once, the now, and the not 
yet, with all the regrets and satisfactions, all the possibilities of nerve- 
less passivity and responsible action, all the fears and hopes, all the in- 
timations of transience and decay, fulfilment and achievement, thereby 
carried. To speak of the Last Things in the clear-cut terms of futurity is 
to move within this category. Scripture does not hesitate to do so. It 
does not negate historical time. It affirms it. 

Yet over against this it sets something else. What that strange intruder 
should be designated is open to question. We may call it God’s time, 
and therefore the time God has for us. More conventionally, it has been 
designated ‘eternity’. If that linguistic counter will not serve unqualified 
and unaided, it is mainly because it has become a term that obstinately 
sends out too many mixed signals. It constantly finds itself bent and 
distorted in the direction of ‘timelessness’, at best a kind of 
undifferentiated simultaneity, at worst a sort of black hole into which 
past, present and future have disappeared without remainder. 

It is not in this way that Scripture speaks or would have thought and 
understanding move. The time God has for us is ‘fulfilled time’, a time 
in which the distinctions signalled by past, present and future are pre- 
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served but in some unimaginable sense brought into harmonious fruit- 
ion. While we may not presume to plot the life of God, it may be that a 
faithful following of Scripture requires of us the recognition that, be- 
cause God has pledged himself to accompany creation and humankind 
in a historical journey, creation and humankind are thereby wrapped 
round by a time that corresponds to that of God’s own being. 

Yet what Scripture has also to affirm is the seriousness of the breach 
that exists between historical time and fulfilled time, a breach that does 
not arise from the distinction between the finite and the infinite, be- 
tween humanity and God. Fulfilled time and historical time are at log- 
gerheads because of the estrangement called sin and the disfigurement 
of creation thereby involved. In the traditional language, time also 
is ‘fallen’. Historical time still drives towards its appointed goal in 
God’s purpose. The teleological thrust remains. But historical time is 
inescapably marked by judgment, and it moves towards what is tradi- 
tionally called the Last Judgment. Yet creation remains creation and 
cosmos is not allowed to become chaos because the time that God has 
for humankind continues to accompany its journey. 

Into this complex temporal configuration there steps, according to the 
Gospel, the figure of Jesus Christ. He is tabled as the eschatological 
key. If it is just at that point that all the familiar problems of eschatolog- 
ical understanding and interpretation find themselves concentrated, it is 
also the point at which it becomes crystal clear that all the elements of 
the New Testament scenario hang indissolubly together and that Chris- 
tology and eschatology are required to cohere. The New Testament 
affirmation that in Christ fulfilled time has laid violent hands upon his- 
torical time, superimposing itself in an abiding conjunction that will 
never let go, is matched by and depends upon a recognition that, in 
Christ, God and man have been conjoined in personal indissoluble 
union. In similar fashion, to affirm that historical time is capable of and 
open to being grasped and overlaid by the fulfilled time of God involves 
and depends upon the like affirmation that humanity is capable of and 
open to being taken to and conjoined with divinity and that, in the tradi- 
tional terms, men and women are created in the image of God. Escha- 
tology rests on Christology, which in turn authorizes a Christian anthro- 
pology. 

In Christ, then, God’s time, fulfilled time, has laid hands on historical 
time to redeem and renew it, to bend it back from its distortion and fall- 
enness. There is no question of that created and historical arena in 
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which human life is set being negated, abandoned or left behind. His- 
tory is preserved to move to the appointed goal and End. Of this there is 
an echo in the traditional affirmation that Christ has taken humanity 
with him to the throne of Godhead, that incarnation is no episodic con- 
dition. Indeed, in the scriptural scenario, creation and consummation 
are of a piece in that both wear the face of Christ. ‘Christ is the End, for 
Christ was the Beginning. Christ the Beginning, for the End is Christ.’ 

Yet between creation and Consummation lies the historical journey of 
Jesus. In a certain sense it corresponds to the panoramic range and 
reach within which it is set. Creation, because it signals the ‘beginning’ 
of that temporal duration we call historical time, shades off into a real- 
ity that eludes such temporal definition. Consummation, because it sig- 
nals the ‘end’ of that temporal duration we call historical time, breaks 
open all description in sheerly historical terms. Similarly, at the bound- 
aries of the temporal life of Jesus, stand the ‘birth’ that shades off into 
what is traditionally called ‘incarnation’ and the ‘resurrection’ that re- 
fuses to be boxed into the simple category of historical event. 

In like manner, the life and death of Jesus correspond in their mea- 
sure to the movement between creation and consummation, sharing the 
historical temporality that marks the created order and the human story. 
The fact that, in Christ, fulfilled time has grasped and conjoined itself 
with historical time negates docetism on every level and in every direc- 
tion. God’s time did not hover above historical time in Galilee and in 
Judaea, in the Garden and at Golgotha. From first to last, the eschatol- 
ogy is an earthed eschatology, structured out in an atoning temporal and 
historical movement from cradle to cross. 

That movement in historical time reaches its own immediate end and 
goal in the Resurrection. It is there that the End that, in God’s creative 
purpose, is the future of historical time coincides and finds identifi- 
cation with God’s own fulfilled time. Presumably it was the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus that forced the recasting of all conventional eschatology 
into the shape and mould that create the most intractable of our inter- 
pretative difficulties. Fulfilled time and historical time had found their 
intersecting and final conjoining not at the End of history but in the 
midst of history. Resurrection, which belonged to the Last Day, had 
taken place on the Third Day. Tomorrow had become Now. The future 
Eschaton was the present Eschatos. Yet historical time went on. And 
the End was not yet. 
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Faith would never have an easy time in the striving to come to terms 
with so blatant a reversal and so apparent a paradox, not least because 
sight discerns no overwhelming evidence for so decisive and final a 
transformation. Given the upheaval in thought and imagination imposed 
and required, it is not surprising that more clear-cut and congenial solu- 
tions should stake their claim. So it has always been tempting to relieve 
the strain by moving unilaterally in one direction or another: to affirm 
that it has all happened so far as Christ is concerned but that the world 
is fundamentally unaffected; or that the balance of power has shifted 
but that the old embattled and estranged state of affairs goes on basi- 
cally unchanged; or that the new creation is a ‘spiritual’ entity to which 
admission is offered from moment to moment, while cosmic history 
remains in its fallenness. The New Testament stubbornly resists all such 
accommodations. It affirms that the presence of Jesus the Eschatos in- 
volved the enactment in our historical time of the Last Things, the real 
if hidden presence of the Kingdom of God accompanying our historical 
time in the movement to cosmic consummation. This is inaugurated es- 
chatology. 

From that vantage point, at least two things may then begin to be- 
come apparent. In the first place, it once more becomes crystal clear 
that all the elements of the New Testament scenario hang indissolubly 
together, and that just as Christology and eschatology are required to 
cohere so are eschatology and soteriology. The New Testament affir- 
mation that in Jesus Christ fulfilled time has laid violent hands upon 
historical time, superimposing itself in a once-for-all conjunction that is 
not fleeting but abiding, is matched by and indissolubly bound up with 
a recognition that the work of Christ is a ‘finished’ work, that atone- 
ment has been made once-for-all, that judgment and renewal have been 
abidingly effected for us and for the world’s salvation. 

In the second place, it becomes necessary and important to observe 
the form in which the eschatological reality present in Jesus the Christ 
takes living shape in the flesh and blood of his historical time. There is 
a life lived and a death died. There is a time-bound and timely journey 
from cradle to cross. There is a historical movement from Bethlehem to 
Calvary. Therefore there is and can be no question of God’s fulfilled 
time sheerly negating or replacing our historical time. Just as in Christ 
divinity does not replace humanity but assumes it, so in Christ the time 
God has for humanity does not terminate historical time but conjoins 
and accompanies it. The eschatological reality is not punctiliar. It is 
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structured out into the life history of Jesus. Thus and thereby there is an 
eschatological suspension and in some sense an eschatological enflesh- 
ment as the Man of Nazareth moves towards the Cross. 

From this perspective it perhaps becomes clear how we are asked to 
interpret the time between Pentecost and Parousia, that time ‘between 
the times’ in which our earthly pilgrimage is set. Seized by the fulfilled 
time of God, our historical time has been decisively bent back towards 
its created and appointed End. The movement and duration that belong 
to our historical time remain. We have our times and seasons. They all 
belong within that Age which has its Beginning and will have its End; 
and they are all overarched and undergirded from first to last by the 
abiding eschatological reality. Yet in correspondence with the pilgrim- 
age of the earthly Jesus, that Age is marked by an eschatological sus- 
pension, by an eschatological reserve, by a hiddenness, by a tension 
between having and hoping. 

From the standpoint of historical time, we set up boundary markers 
and characterize them as the Christ who has come and the Christ who 
will come. From the perspective of God’s time, the time God has for us, 
fulfilled time, we have to read things off from their controlling centre 
and thereby always characterize Christ as the ‘One who Comes’. As 
ever, it is the relating of the two standpoints that threatens to strain 
rationality to breaking point and that thereby prompts escape into an 
either—or rather than a both—and. The logic of the Gospel insists that 
neither of the two perspectives can be surrendered, any more than it can 
finally allow any exclusive opting in favour either of the humanity or of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, God as Man. 

So, on the one hand, the past retains its pastness, with all the com- 
pleteness, finality and objectivity that attach to the historical event and 
the finished work. So, on the other hand, the future retains its futurity, 
with all the expectation and mystery that ‘not yet’ inescapably carries. 
Yet the controlling recognition of Jesus Christ as the ‘One who Comes’ 
authenticates and demands the parallel recognition that his ‘coming’ is 
always a making present of the act of his finished work and always in- 
volves for us a confrontation with the Last Things. It forces from us the 
acknowledgment that we live in a perpetual season of Advent. 

It is exactly at this point that eschatology demands a reckoning with 
the Holy Spirit as the reality of the presence of Christ ‘between the 
times’. Because of the advent of Christ in the Holy Spirit, the post- 
Resurrection age of Christ in the glory of the Father is not for us a 
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period of his absence, nor an empty time of eschatological standstill, 
nor an Age of unfulfilled waiting. Our present is bereft neither of the 
eschatological deed and decision that in the past became historical fact 
nor of the eschatological transformation that is the future towards which 
creation moves. Both impinge upon our present. They do so because, 
through the Spirit, it is Christ the Eschatos who there encounters us. 

The precise eschatological flavour attributed to that encounter tends 
subtly to vary according to the way thought and emphasis move. We 
may in Calvinist fashion picture the Holy Spirit as lifting us up to the 
Risen and Glorified Lord. In more Lutheran mode we may reverse the 
movement and see the Spirit as setting us within the arms of the humili- 
ated and crucified Victor. Either way, there is the eschatological tension 
to be preserved. When that is taken seriously it means that all premature 
flight from the realities of historical time is barred and that all prema- 
ture foreclosing of the transforming possibilities of fulfilled time is 
evaded. The Spirit remains the first fruits of the final harvest and the 
guarantee of the inheritance. In that eschatological ‘Now’ of which the 
New Testament so freely and confidently speaks, the Spirit makes pre- 
sent the ‘One who Comes’ as crucified and risen Lord, and the new 
creation breaks in upon the old. 

There is, however, a further respect in which due recognition of the 
presence and working of the Spirit involves the preservation of the 
eschatological tension. That tension has its darker side. It is indeed the 
tension between fulfilled time and historical time. Yet that very fact 
carries with it the necessity of giving due weight to the fallenness that 
historical time carries. It is a time that moves inexorably towards Judg- 
ment. Therefore, once God’s time, fulfilled time, lays final hold on his- 
torical time in the person of Christ, it inescapably bears judgment with 
it. This is the conjoining of the holy with the sinful, and thereby the 
heightening of the tension between them as the world encounters the 
eschatological Judgment. 

The result of that clash is the engagement that constitutes the histori- 
cal life of Jesus and that involves the eschatological suspension de- 
manded by the necessity for that engagement to be carried through to 
the death on the Cross that bore the finality of judgment. There was and 
could be no instantaneous leap from Bethlehem to Emmaus Road or 
from Incarnation to Kingdom. The path from the fallen world to the 
new creation led inexorably through the agony of Gethsemane and the 
atoning sacrifice of Calvary. Because the meeting of fulfilled time with 
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historical time meant the meeting of holiness with sin, the Passion was 
what the eschatological ‘coming’ of Christ had inevitably to mean. 

In the post-Pentecost period, a like eschatological tension has to be 
registered as a corresponding eschatological suspension endures. With- 
in the forms and fashions of sinful history, the new creation embodied 
in Jesus the Christ takes hidden shape through the working of the Holy 
Spirit. Eschatology continues to be structured out through history, giv- 
ing to historical time its purposive movement as the Kingdom estab- 
lished reaches towards the Kingdom unveiled. Whether pre-Resurrec- 
tion or post-Resurrection, the pattern remains the same. It was not given 
to sight to discern the very presence of God within the likeness of sinful 
flesh or to detect the splendour of the Kingdom within the humiliation 
of Calvary, and no human eye could directly behold the Resurrection. 
Similarly, it is not given to sight to trace the contours of the Kingdom 
of God in the complexities of our ongoing history, and the presence of 
the Spirit remains endlessly elusive, untrackable by our human com- 
passes. From first to last, faith and hope remain the counterparts of the 
eschatological passage. 

In that time of eschatological tension and suspension the Church of 
Jesus Christ is set. She is the Spirit-filled Body of Christ whose life is 
lived out between the Kingdom that has laid final hold on our historical 
time and that Kingdom perfected, revealed and acclaimed. At one and 
the same time, she is called to be both the provisional representation 
and the faithful servant of what at the End will be. By the eschatologi- 
cal tension her life and being are indelibly marked. From first to last she 
remains at one and the same time the broken Body under the Cross and 
the bridgehead of the Kingdom’s victory. 

Such is the total context within which Christian baptism is set by the 
New Testament. This is its native home. These are the controlling and 
limiting boundaries that are determinative of its significance and inter- 
pretation. As fulfilled time takes ultimate hold of historical time in the 
person of Jesus Christ, the Gospels set us before his baptism at Jordan. 
The eschatological suspension that ensues as finality is structured out in 
history carries that baptism forward to its fulfilment at Calvary where 
alone it finds the fullness of its meaning. Through the redemptive death 
and resurrection the humanity of the Word made flesh becomes and can 
become an inclusive humanity, and at Pentecost the Spirit-filled Church 
takes form and shape and Christian baptism is tabled as sacramental 
initiation into the People of God. 
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Of course, such initiation must be allowed to carry the immensity of 
its theological freight. Incorporation into the Body of Christ is more 
than entry into a community. Baptism is ‘into Christ’. Christ is more 
than his People. The Church is not the Kingdom. The Head of the Body 
rules over the members. Nevertheless, Christ is not apart from his 
Church. It is into the Totus Christus, head and members, that baptism 
initiates. 

It would seem that whenever that strange pattern and tension of es- 
chatological fulfilment through history that marks the New Testament 
witness is relaxed or discarded a corresponding distortion in the theol- 
ogy and practice of Christian baptism is likely to be evidenced. Once 
the eschatological tension is negated, the pressure is on to assimilate the 
Church, and therefore baptism, to what has been or what will be, and 
thereby to confuse the Church with the Kingdom. Then baptism threat- 
ens to become either the declaratory sign of redemption accomplished 
or the automatic guarantee of salvation at the consummation. To main- 
tain the eschatological tension is to recognize that baptism is a sacra- 
ment of the Church not of the Kingdom, that the Church lives in history 
‘between the times’, that in Christ humanity with all creation is marked 
for redemption but that the revelation of destiny awaits its final unveil- 
ing. As sacrament of inaugurated eschatology, baptism incorporates 
into the Totus Christus, the whole Christ, head and members, and there- 
fore is initiation into the People of God that recognizes the finished 
work, acknowledges the present lordship and anticipates the final con- 
summation. 

Baptism, then, belongs to the time of the Church, to the regnum gra- 
tiae not to the regnum gloriae. It is grounded in the atoning work of 
Christ; it sacramentally enshrines his real but eschatological presence; it 
looks towards the consummation of his kingly reign. On the one hand, 
there is the One for the many; and the mark of the Cross is substitution. 
On the other hand, there is the One with the many; and the mark of the 
Parousia is unveiled glory. Between the two stands the One in the 
many, Christ in us the hope of glory; and the mark of baptism is incor- 
poration. What has been eschatologically effected in historical time, 
done for us once-for-all, must be enacted in us once-for-all. Incorpo- 
ration is rooted in substitution. 

Because baptism is a sacrament of inaugurated eschatology, the bap- 
tized man or woman as a living member of the Body of Christ remains 
within the eschatological tension. In each life, at once put in the right 
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with God yet still sinful, there is and must be a sort of eschatological 
repetition, as the ‘having’ jostles with the ‘hoping’ and the reality of 
new birth has to be structured out in temporal flesh and blood terms, the 
Cross never left behind, the eucharistic recapitulation the constant com- 
panion of the journey. If in some measure the note of ‘having’ speaks 
dominantly in baptism and the note of ‘hoping’ in eucharist, yet in both 
the eschatological double-sidedness must be preserved. 

It is because eschatology is the grammar that controls all New Testa- 
ment language that it is and must be within the eschatological frame 
that all the often segmented emphases marking baptism find their coher- 
ence. If we say that baptism signifies new birth, we have immediately to 
add that the analogy between natural birth and new birth, creation and 
new creation, is not univocal. Baptism is neither a sacrament of creation 
nor a sacrament of incarnation. It is a sacrament of the Word made flesh 
and sin, of the whole Christ, incarnate, ministering, crucified, risen, 
exalted and to reign, the One who is always the Coming Christ. 

Similarly, if we say that baptism signifies a faith union with Christ, 
we have immediately to add that grace and faith, divine action and 
human response are not discrete elements to be balanced and provided 
for, and that faith is not the autonomous human element standing over 
against the divine initiative. Faith is the mark of the whole of our 
humanity bound to the wholeness of redemption in the time of eschato- 
logical suspension, the displacement of our humanity’s illusory liberty 
by the faithfulness of Christ, that responsible human decision that is 
bounded by the call of the Word and the response of the Spirit. 

Yet again, if we say that baptism as participation in the death and 
resurrection of Christ effects what it signifies, we have immediately to 
add that a recognition of the eschatological dimension dictates that 
baptism is no momentary rite. Because it corresponds to the once-for- 
allness of redemption, it too properly carries as its accompaniment the 
cry: It is finished. Yet because the eschatological suspension remains, 
the effective realization of its significance is the whole life lived in the 
Body of Christ, that working out of union with Christ crucified and 
risen in the flesh and blood of temporal existence, in corporate and cor- 
poral fashion, which is the life of a eucharistic humanity. 

In the pattern of Christian initiation that is baptism, laying on of 
hands, and first communion, the fullness of sacramental significance 
resides. Probably sign never exhausts signification and is constantly 
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broken open by it. Yet what is required is always a faithful correspon- 
dence of sign with signification. That is why what is said and done at 
baptism and the meaning thus spoken and embodied, implicitly and 
explicitly, is so important. We are right to speak of ‘process’ in so far as 
eschatological reality is structured out in the successions of historical 
time. It may be a quite different matter to blur the wholeness of the 
eschatological moment and imagine that the eschatological reality itself 
may be fragmented, with segments distributed among temporally dis- 
connected pieces of the total initiatory rite. That is why the bifocal 
sacramentalism of ‘baptism’ and ‘confirmation’ seems unlikely to prove 
a viable ‘third force’ when paedobaptism and believer’s baptism meet 
at least at Philippi. 

Yet perhaps it is equally true that the placing side by side of two 
‘impaired’ baptisms can be no more than a holding operation, and that 
the only road to a truly ‘common baptism’ still lies through the contem- 
porary reform of both under the imperative of inaugurated eschatology. 
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Part II 


THE CHURCH 


INFANT DEDICATION IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


David F. Wright 


All historians of the development of early Christian baptism are agreed 
that for a period of several decades in the fourth century the children of 
most Christian parents were not baptized in infancy. They may not be 
of one mind in their accounts of baptismal practice before this period or 
of how long it lasted, nor indeed of how to explain it and hence how to 
speak about it. For Joachim Jeremias it was a ‘crisis’ that consisted in 
the postponement of their children’s baptism by Christian parents!—but 
this is no neutral description of what happened. Anyone writing on this 
subject at the end of the second Christian millennium inherits the 
weight of decades of earlier debate, whose formulations almost in- 
escapably condition the terms in which he or she has to discuss it, and 
which to that extent predetermine the discussion. 

That the language of postponement has skewed or limited enquiry is 
evident from the simple fact that no one to my knowledge has ad- 
dressed the question what if anything was done during at least half a 
century to the offspring of Christian parents who were not given bap- 
tism. It seems a fairly obvious question to raise, but I have found no 
more than the occasional footnote or paragraph. (The domination of en- 
quiry by a simple ‘yes/no’ interest in baby baptism may explain why no 
investigation has been made of the non-baptismal influence of, and non- 
baptismal counterparts to, Jesus’ blessing of babies, on which R.E.O. 
White passes some eminently wise comments in The Biblical Doctrine 
of Initiation.) The failure to tackle it may not have been entirely acci- 
dental, for it has fostered the impression that for two generations and 
more these children received no ecclesial recognition. They were left in 
a vacuum caused by the deplorable postponement of the baptism that 
was properly their due. They suffered from baptismal deprivation. Had 
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they lived in a much later century, lawyers might have queued up to 
batten on any inclination they showed to sue their parents for neglect. 

The surprising thing is that the very opposite seems to have been the 
case. Almost everyone born in these baptism-deprived generations who 
has left us his or her story seems to have turned out remarkably well. 
From their ranks came that distinguished bevy of theologians, bishops, 
Church statesmen, monastic leaders, biblical scholars and preachers 
who constituted ‘the golden age of the church Fathers’, as early Church 
historians once had no qualms in calling it.? Nor did they find fault with 
their godly parents for not having had them baptized at birth, nor even 
evince the awareness that their parents had not done something that 
they might have done—no awareness, that is, that there had been a 
baby-baptism available to them at their parents’ discretion. 

The biographical and autobiographical evidence gives the lie to any 
implication that the non-baptizing of such children (how hard it is to 
avoid expressions that buy into a prejudiced reading of the situation!) 
betokened parental dereliction of duty or indifference. Many of these 
parents gave their children an admirable Christian upbringing, not too 
different in essence from John Chrysostom’s counsel on the Christian 
nurture of children—which never mentions baptism.’ This would make 
it all the more remarkable if their parents had not acknowledged the gift 
of a child from the hand of God by a religious ceremony of some kind. 

The example most likely to spring to readers’ minds is that of Augus- 
tine, who wrote of himself as follows in the Confessions: 


I had heard while still a boy of the eternal life promised to us through the 
self-humbling of the Lord our God who stooped to confront our pride, 
and right from my mother’s womb, for her confidence in you was strong, 
I began te be signed with the sign of his cross and seasoned with his salt 
(1.11.17). 


2. J. Daniélou and H. Marrou, The First Six Hundred Years (The Christian 
Centuries, 1; London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1964), Chapter 23, ‘The Golden 
Age of the Church Fathers’. 

3. On Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents to Bring up their Children, in 
M.L.W. Laistner (trans.), Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman 
Empire (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1951). 

4. See F. Van der Meer, Augustine the Bishop (London: Sheed & Ward, 1961), 
pp. 354-56; J.J. O’Donnell, Augustine: Confessions (3 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1992), II, pp. 67-68; E. Lamirande, ‘Catechumenus’, in C. Mayer (ed.), 
Augustinus-Lexikon, 1 (Basel: Schwabe, 1986), col. 791, but he gives little attention 
to the distinctiveness of enrolment from birth. 
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The imperfect tenses of the last two verbs (signabar, condiebar) 
clearly imply that this was no one-off ritual but regularly repeated. 
Nevertheless the first such occasion would have constituted a kind of 
dedication of the baby Augustine to Christ and his Church. This is in- 
deed how he will talk about its significance in other contexts. It was in 
‘the one-and-only church, the body of God’s one-and-only Son’, that 
‘the name of Christ was bestowed on me as an infant’ (Conf. 6.4.5). If 
here the Latin for ‘bestowed’ (inditum) might also possibly mean ‘in- 
stilled, imparted’ with reference to the effect of childhood instruction, 
an allusion to his initial registration as a catechumen is more probable.> 
Later at Milan, unsettled and yet not unhopeful, Augustine resolved to 
reactivate his status as a catechumen, to ‘fix my feet on that step [gradu] 
on which I had been placed by my parents’ (Conf. 6.11.18). ‘I therefore 
decided meantime to be a catechumen in the catholic church which my 
parents had committed to me until some certainty should light up the 
path I should follow’ (Conf. 5.14.25). The reference to ‘the church 
commendata to me by my parents’ is slightly puzzling. One might have 
expected ‘to which I had been commendatus by my parents’, parallel to 
his comment on his time at Milan in The Advantage of Believing: ‘I had 
decided meanwhile to be a catechumen in the church, to which I had 
been entrusted [traditus] by my parents’ (8.20). But however we trans- 
late commendata—commended, urged, assigned, designated? the 
point is clear. Even if the very young Augustine received repeated 
cross-signing and salt-seasoning, the commencement of his catechume- 
nate was equivalent to his infant dedication to the church, and implicitly 
also to a pledge of intent by his parents (puzzlingly, Patricius himself, 
not yet a catechumen at Augustine’s birth, is included in every mention 
by his son of his own initiation as a catechumen) to his Christian up- 
bringing.® 


5. So O’Donnell, Confessions, 1, p. 349. 

6. Augustine’s early biographer, Possidius, presents him as the child of Chris- 
tian parents (Life 1), which has raised the possibility that Patricius was already a 
catechumen. This cannot be squared with Augustine’s plain statement in Conf. 
2.3.6, unless, like Augustine, Patricius had been a nominal catechumen all his life 
until in the last year or so of his life, through his wife’s persuasion, he ‘gave in his 
name’ as a committed applicant (competens) for baptism next Easter. The conflict- 
ing evidence is amenable to resolution in the framework of the two-level cate- 
chumenate. 
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Yet if the Confessions furnish a credible account, mother Monnica 
had no thoughts of having her son baptized early on, and she even 
avoided going through with the baptismal ceremony that had been hur- 
riedly prepared for him when he fell seriously ill as a six- or seven- 
year-old (puer)—for he suddenly recovered in time (Conf. 1.11.17-18). 
During most of the fourth century, if not longer, most children of Chris- 
tian parents would have shared Augustine’s experience of infant dedi- 
cation as catechumens with no parental intention of baptism while they 
remained under parental responsibility.” Identifiable individuals in this 
position do not surface very often in the documentation, other than by 
implication from their later situation, but then firm evidence of what 
happened to named children or the observed children of named parents 
is hard to come by in any terms. So if we can cite few instances of par- 
allels to baby Augustine’s dedication, we are no better placed in pin- 
pointing the first known child of Christian parents who was baptized 
routinely, that is, not clinically, as a newborn. 

In one of his sermons Augustine told of a recent miraculous incident 
in the town of Uzalis, where the bishop was Evodius, a fellow-Tha- 
gastan converted and baptized in Italy shortly before Augustine. A 
young boy still at the breast died in his mother’s arms. He was a cate- 
chumen and so ‘irreparably lost’. She bore his body to the chapel 
Evodius had built to house relics of St Stephen, where her prayers re- 
stored him to life. ‘She immediately took him to the presbyters, he was 
baptised, consecrated, anointed, hands were laid on him, when all the 
sacraments were completed he was taken up’, but now with a trans- 
formed countenance his mother deposited him beside Stephen (Sermon 
324). 

At least two other prominent Christian writers of the late fourth and 
early fifth centuries are known to have been dedicated to Christ at birth 
without baptism. Jerome declares himself to be ‘a Christian born of 
Christian parents and bearing the banner of the cross on my brow’. 
‘From the very cradle’ he had been ‘nourished on catholic milk’, but he 


7. See the discussion in Van der Meer, Augustine the Bishop, pp. 347-57: 
‘Innumerable Christians remained catechumens all their lives’ (p. 350), ‘The cate- 
chumenate was the customary status of the nominal Christian’ (p. 357), ‘Even 
among the truly believing, parents who had themselves undergone baptism pre- 
ferred not to have their children baptised’ (p. 350). 
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was baptized only as a young adult.* Gregory Nazianzen paid tribute to 
his mother Nonna for promising him to God even before his birth and 
presenting (anethéke) him immediately after he was born.? Again, we 
know for certain that Gregory’s baptism took place much later. In a 
poem on his own life, Gregory spoke of his birth as an answer to his 
mother’s special prayers for a male child. A vision of both his likeness 
and his name was granted her in a dream: 


As soon as I made my appearance, straightway in the noblest of con- 
tracts, I became Another’s. Like some lamb, some pleasing calf, but a 
victim of high quality endowed with reason I was offered to God (I hesi- 
tate to say it) like a young Samuel.!° 


Gregory’s Epitaphia three times at least echo this theme of his being 
offered as another Samuel at birth in fulfilment of his mother’s vow 
when her prayers were answered.!! 

In his eulogy of Basil the Great, Gregory likens him too to Samuel, 
who was given to God before birth and immediately sanctified. “Was 
not Basil from infancy and from the very womb consecrated [kathier- 
Omenos] to God, and presented with a mantle at the altar?’ ! 


8. Jerome, Preface to the Book of Job (PL, XXVIII, col. 1082); idem, Epistle 
82.2 (PL, XXII, col. 757). See J.N.D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Con- 
troversies (London: Gerald Duckworth, 1975), p. 7; G. Griitzmacher, Hieronymus: 
Eine Biographische Studie zur Alten Kirchengeschichte (Studien zur Geschichte der 
Theologie und der Kirche, 6.3-7.2; 3 vols.; Leipzig: Dieterich; Berlin: Trowitzsch, 
1901-1908), I, pp. 129-31. 

9. Gregory Nazianzen, Oration 18.11 (PG, XXXV, col. 997; L.P. McCauley 
(trans.), in McCauley et al. [trans.], Funeral Orations [Fathers of the Church, 22; 
Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1953], p. 127). 

10. Carmina de seipso XI: De vita sua 68-91 (PG, XXXVII, pp. 1034-36; D.M. 
Meehan [trans.], Three Poems: Concerning his own Affairs; Concerning Himself 
and the Bishops; Concerning his own Life [Fathers of the Church, 75; Washington, 
DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1987], p. 79). Gregory writes of the 
same dream and of himself its outcome in Carmina de seipso |: De rebus suis 425- 
49 (PG XXXVII, cols. 1001-1003; Meehan [trans.], Three Poems, p. 39)—but cf. 
other dreams in the two other texts listed by Meehan [trans.], Three Poems, p. 79 
n.9. 

11. Gregory, Epitaphia 27, 79, 80, in W.R. Paton (ed. and trans.), The Greek 
Anthology (LCL; 5 vols.; London: Heinemann, 1916-18), II, pp. 412, 434. 

12. Oration 43.73 (PG, XXXVI, col. 596; McCauley [trans.], Funeral Orations, 
pp. 91-92). 
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In the Life of Porphyry, supposedly bishop of Gaza 395-420 CE, at- 
tributed to his deacon Mark, commonly thought to owe its final form to 
a redactor in the middle of the fifth century, but probably a seventh- 
century compilation, the Roman Empress Eudoxia gave birth to a male 
child, who was soon to be proclaimed Emperor Theodosius I.'? Seven 
days later she brought her son to the bishops who ‘sealed both her and 
the child with the seal of Christ’ (44-45). Eudoxia then revealed her set 
purpose, now strengthened by Bishop Porphyry’s disclosure of a vision 
he had been given, to have the baby baptized. According to this account 
Theodosius II thus became early in 402, nine months after birth, the 
first Roman emperor baptized in infancy (46-47). But the text reads as 
if the routine observance was the sealing, that is, the marking of the 
forehead with the sign of the cross, and the exceptional one the baptism. 

Earlier in the Life, a notable woman of Gaza named Aelias was safely 
delivered of her first child, when the lives of both had been despaired 
of, through the intervention of their nurse who was a believer and of 
Bishop Porphyry. The whole extended family to the number of 64 pre- 
sented themselves to the bishop, “seeking the seal in Christ. The blessed 
man having sealed them and made them catechumens dismissed them 
in peace.” After a little while he catechized them and baptized them all 
(28-31). The baby child was included in this unusually large family 
conversion and baptism. 

John Chrysostom’s homilies from time to time rebuked Christians 
who responded to anxieties about their infant children by resorting to 
pagan practices. Instead of choosing one of the saints’ names, they lit 
lamps and named the child after the one that burned longest as though 
promising longevity. They decked the child with amulets and bells and 
scarlet thread instead of girding him or her with the protection of the 
cross. The womenfolk marked the child’s forehead with a special mud 


13. The Life of Porphyry is edited by H. Grégoire and M.-A. Kugener, Vie de 
Porphyre (Collection Byzantine; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1930), and translated by 
G.F. Hill, Life of Porphyry (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913). For a date no earlier 
than the seventh century, see T.D. Barnes, ‘The Baptism of Theodosius II’, Studia 
Patristica 19 (1989), pp. 8-12, citing P. Peeters, ‘La vie géorgienne de Saint Por- 
phyre de Gaza’, AnBoll 59 (1941), pp. 65-216, and similar scepticism expressed 
by R. MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire (A.D. 100-400) (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1984), pp. 86-89, and A. Cameron, ‘Earthquake 400’, 
Chiron 17 (1987), pp. 344-60 (355-56 n. 60). On the date of the baptism, see 
A. Lippold, ‘Theodosius II’, in Paulys Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Supplementband XIII (Munich: Druckenmuller, 1973), pp. 962-63. 
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to turn away the evil eye, when it should have been the cross that was 
inscribed on the forehead with its provision of invincible security. How 
can a mud-defiled child be brought to the presbyters? “How do you pre- 
sume to have the seal placed on the forehead by the presbyter’s hand 
where you have smeared the mud?’ Parents should from the start of life 
train children to seal their own foreheads, but ‘before they are capable 
of this with their own hands, brand the cross upon them yourselves’ .'* 
What is remarkable here is the absence of reference to baptism. The 
common English translation interprets the first mention of the cross in 
this passage as the baptismal sign of the cross, but subsequent refer- 
ences show this to be untenable.!° 

The absence of mention of baptism in contexts where modern inves- 
tigators expect it is a repeated feature of early Christian literature. Even 
in another homily of Chrysostom’s, on Colossians, which similarly in- 
veighs against Christians who take refuge in such idolatrous devices but 
does not refer to the initial sealing of the newborn, again the preacher is 
silent about baptism. Defence against a child’s death is not baptism but 
the seal of the cross. Is baptism presupposed, and the fear only that par- 
ents who seek aid from idols nullify their children’s baptism?!° It 
remains remarkable that in the whole of John Chrysostom’s extensive 
body of writings there are only three clear statements on infant bap- 
tism.!7 

Basil the Great’s homily exhorting procrastinators to come to baptism 
chides them as follows: ‘You have been a catechumen of the Word 
since infancy and have you not yet assented to the truth? You have 
always been learning and have you not yet arrived at knowledge?’ !® In 
one of his responses to Simplicianus of Milan, Augustine allows for the 
growth of faith through grace from the first beginnings of hearing the 


14. Chrysostom, Homilies on I Corinthians 12.7. 

15. P. Schaff (ed.) Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, \st series, XII (repr. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1997), pp. 71-72 n. 3. It is an unsafe assumption that Chrysos- 
tom ‘takes for granted...that infants would be brought to baptism’. Not even 
Jeremias cites this text (Infant Baptism, p. 16). 

16. Chrysostom, Homilies on Colossians 8.5. 

17. They are Homilies on Genesis 40.4 (PG, LIII, col. 373), Homilies on Acts of 
the Apostles 23.3 (PG, LX, col. 182), Baptismal Catechesis 3.5-6 (A. Wenger [ed.], 
Jean Chrysostome, Huit catéchéses baptismales inédits [SC, 50; Paris: Cerf, 1957}, 
pp. 153-54)—but not Homilies on Philippians 3.4 (PG, LXII, col. 203). 

18. Basil, Homily 13.1 (PG, XXXI, col. 425). The first phrase is, more literally, 
‘catechised in the Word’, ton logon katéchoumenos. 
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Word. They may be compared to conception, which must lead on to the 
birth.!? One of Augustine’s recently discovered Mainz sermons makes 
the same distinction. Catechumens have not yet been born, but at least 
they are already conceived. ‘But when or in what manner were they 
conceived in the womb [visceribus] of mother church if they were not 
marked by some sacrament of faith [aliquo sacramento fidei signaren- 
tur]? 

Franz Délger’s series of studies on the sign of the cross in early 
Christianity deal separately with its use within the catechumenate, 
where he seems to have in view only catechumens old enough to re- 
spond in their own right to instruction, and what he calls “The Sealing 
of Children with the Sign of the Cross as a Devotional Practice in the 
Home of the Christian Family’.”! Citing several of the instances dis- 
cussed above in which signing with the cross is mentioned, he is reluc- 
tant to discern anything more than a private action of a Christian mother 
(Monnica) or both mother and father (Jerome’s), even when presbyters 
or bishops are undeniably involved, as in the Life of Porphyry and 
Chrysostom’s twelfth homily on 1 Corinthians. Before us here is no 
liturgical ceremony, no ecclesiastical reception of the child into the 
Christian community. 

The broader scope of the source material reviewed here, including 
references in which the sign of the cross is not recorded (and see further 
below), makes Délger’s sharp differentiation highly questionable. He 
has not taken into account the strongly ecclesial terms in which Augus- 
tine speaks of his dedication as an infant, he places excessive weight on 
the parallel practices of pagan piety rebuked by Chrysostom-—and 
hence plays down the unparalleled bringing of the child to the presbyter 
for sealing with the cross—and he fails to consider the evidence that 
the throngs of cross-sealed catechumens whom fourth-century bishops 
insistently summoned to baptism included hordes who had thus been 


19. Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum 1.2.2 (PL, XL, cols. 
111-12). 

20. Sermo Dolbeau 14 (Sermo 352A): 3 (F. Dolbeau [ed.], ‘Sermons inédits de 
saint Augustin préchés en 397 [4éme série]’, Revue Bénédictine 103 [1993], 
pp. 307-38 [313-14], reprinted in Dolbeau [ed.], Augustin d’ Hippone: Vingt-six 
sermons au peuple d’Afrique [Collection des Etudes Augustiniennes, Série Antiq- 
uité, 147; Paris: Institut des Etudes Augustiniennes, 1996], pp. 108-109). 

21. FJ. Délger, ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte des Kreuzzeichens IV’, JAC 4 (1961), 
pp. 5-17 (5-13) (in catechesis and admission), and ‘Beitrage...VIH’, JAC 8/9 
(1965-66), pp. 7-52 (42-45) (‘in der hauslichen Frémmigkeitsiibung...’). 
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sealed from soon after birth. The newly-recovered sermon of Augustine 
from a manuscript in Mainz points to the imagery of conception for this 
enrolment of the newborn, which need in its own way be no less 
ecclesial than the subsequent birth of baptism. Even when Délger 
reviews the use of the sign of the cross as a ritual of admission 
(Aufnahmeritus), with at least one instance including infants, he fails to 
make connexions with the so-called domestic observance on the one 
hand and registration in the catechumenate on the other. Thus for young 
children this Aufnahmeritus hovers in limbo.” 

Although the texts that speak explicitly of admission to the catechu- 
menate soon after birth are not numerous, the practice must have been 
extremely common.” Very many in the crowds of catechumens urged 
incessantly by bishops in their sermons to overcome their lethargy or 
reluctance and commit themselves to baptism must have first been reg- 
istered as catechumens at birth. It is not our concern in this study to 
assess what the emergence of this lifelong and largely nominal catechu- 
menate meant for the institution of the catechumenate as a whole. On 
the evidence surveyed here, it seems reasonable to regard such entry 
into the status of catechumen at birth as a form of infant dedication. It 
should never have been viewed as other than the initial step on the way 
to baptism, although our sources reveal little of what bishops and their 
clergy attempted in instruction of children and youth within the min- 
istry of the congregation. Catechumens requiring urgent stimulus to 
move forward to baptism surfaced in hordes in the Sunday assemblies 
for worship, but whether Christian nurture was otherwise provided for 


22. Délger, ‘Beitrige...IV’, pp. 9-10, citing the Life of Porphyry 31 (see above), 
and also Theodoret, Church History 4.18.11. If, as Délger argues, ‘the Lord’s seal’ 
here in Theodoret does not denote baptism, then no identifiable children are 
included in those who receive the sign of the cross, that is, ‘the Lord’s seal’. 
Theodoret is best understood as speaking first about sick children whose healing 
Protogenes refused to pray for unless the parents first had them baptized, and then 
separately about healthy persons of responsible age whom he won to the Christian 
faith. (The translation in NPNF, 2nd series, III, pp. 118-19, partly obscures the dis- 
tinction.) The account is not yet problem-free: were the parents in view pagan or 
Christian? They cannot, it seems, have been baptized with their children. 

23. Cf. A. Laurentin and M. Dujarier, Catéchuménat: Données de l'histoire et 
perspectives nouvelles (Vivante Liturgie, 83; Paris: Editions du Centurion, 1969), 
pp. 63-65 (69); M. Dujarier, A History of the Catechumenate: The First Six Cen- 
turies (New York: Sadlier, 1979), pp. 81-84, 92. 
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younger catechumens, apart from within the family, remains at best 
highly elusive, and on a realistic judgment highly improbable.” 

In view of this strange lacuna in the church’s educational programme, 
some reassessment of the common disparagement of the long-lasting 
catechumenate is overdue. Two things at least can be said in its favour. 
It did lead to considerable numbers of men and women remaining 
within the orbit of congregational life, attending the pre-eucharistic 
service of the Word and so being placed as to be able to seek baptism 
when circumstances changed and called for it. These changing circum- 
stances must have ranged from the desire to marry a baptized Christian 
or to please a superior or a friend, political ambition under the Christian 
emperors, imminence of death, other exposure to critical peril (e.g. a 
risky sea voyage), panic in the face of public calamity (such as the 
Gothic sack of Rome in 410, when thousands queued up for baptism) 
right through to genuine conversion of heart and mind. 

For in the second place, probably a majority of the distinguished ar- 
ray of later-fourth-century and early-fifth-century Fathers had been cat- 
echumens from birth but baptized in early adulthood. In his chapter on 
‘The Golden Age of the Church Fathers’, Henri Marrou tabulated 14 of 
them extending in time from Athanasius (b. c. 295) to John Cassian 
(d. c. 435).?> Of these, half or more (Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of 
Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, 


24. The same question could be asked, probably with similar results, about 
those who had received baptism as infants. See briefly W. Jentsch, Urchristliches 
Erziehungsdenken: Die Paideia Kyriou im Rahmen der hellenistisch-jiidischen 
Umwelt (Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie, 45.3; Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1951), pp. 215-16; K. Aland, Die Stellung der Kinder in den friihen 
christlichen Gemeinden und ihre Taufe (Theologische Existenz Heute, 138; 
Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1967). Cf. S. Poque, ‘Un souci pastoral d’ Augustin: 
La persévérance des chrétiens baptisés dans leur enfance’, BLE 88 (1987), pp. 273- 
86 (274): ‘on s’étonne de ne rien savoir sur les modalités de la formation chrétienne 
des enfants baptisés en bas age’. But J.A. Jungmann, Handing on the Faith (New 
York: Burns & Oates, 1959), p. 9, goes too far in asserting: ‘There can be found no 
trace of an ecclesiastical catechesis for baptized children’ (he does not consider 
unbaptized children). ‘For the children of Christian families the parents were the 
catechists in the true sense of the word’ (p. 11). The matter merits further inves- 
tigation. Cf., e.g., Theodoret, Church History 4.18.8-9 (ET, 4.15). 

25. Daniélou and Marrou, The First Six Hundred Years, p. 303. 
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Ambrose and Theodore of Mopsuestia, and quite possibly John Cas- 
sian) were products of the pattern of Christian pilgrimage sketched 
above, two were converts from paganism (Martin of Tours and Hilary 
of Poitiers) and of the baptism of the other three (Athanasius, Evagrius 
and Damasus) we know nothing. A not unimpressive roll call, to be 
sure! And one can add others, such as Ephraem Syrus, Paulinus of 
Nola, Rufinus of Aquileia, quite possibly Ulfilas, similarly born to 
Christians but baptized as adult believers. 

Augustine’s testimony in the Confessions to the tenacity of the name 
of Christ which his tender heart had drunk in with his mother’s milk is 
an eloquent reminder of the seriousness with which one Christian par- 
ent took her responsibility towards her catechumen son. Augustine re- 
peatedly declares that no teaching lacking the name of Christ could 
henceforth win his allegiance. His conversion was but a return to the 
religion of infancy bound up in his bones.”° 

Statistics, of course, are denied us, and we have no means of knowing 
how many catechumens from birth were subsequently lost to the Chris- 
tian faith and never received baptism. By citing this criterion as one 
measure of the fruitfulness of the system, I am not forgetting the mix- 
ture of motives with which baptism was sought. But the deficiencies of 
a scheme of Christian development that began with catechumenal en- 
rolment from birth must not be judged myopically. Evaluating infant 
baptism as practised by most Protestant churches in Europe in the later 
twentieth century by the same touchstone—did it lead on to responsible 
and committed Christian discipleship?—would issue in a far more 
damning indictment. 

Before moving on to consider a second form of infant dedication cur- 
rent in the later fourth century and beyond, we must face the question 
whether the infant catechumenate or something akin to it is discernible 
before the fourth century. It was a feature of the debate between 
Joachim Jeremias and Kurt Aland that a range of texts that might, or 
again might not, imply infant baptism were put under the microscope. 
Two such passages occur in the second-century Apology of Aristides, in 
his description of the practices of the Christian people: 


When a child is born to them they thank God; and if it die in infancy, 
they thank him exceedingly, because it departed this life sinless... 

And if it happens that one of [the pagans] is converted, he is ashamed 
before the Christians of the things that he has done, and thanks God, say- . 


26. Conf. 3.4.8; 5.14.25; 6.4.5; 7.5.7. 
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ing, ‘In ignorance have I done them’. And he purifies his heart, and his 
sins are forgiven him.?’ 


Jeremias believed that ‘thank God’ in these paragraphs was an indi- 
rect way of referring to baptism.”* Aland convincingly undermined this 
interpretation. If the first ‘thank God’ points to infant baptism, what 
could ‘thank God exceedingly’ point to on the baby’s early death? And 
in the second paragraph, baptism is hidden much more obviously under 
‘he purifies his heart, and his sins are forgiven him’.”? In a footnote in 
his response, Jeremias appears to concede the point, insisting only that 
‘in all the passages, “to give thanks” [eucharistein] evidently indicates 
not a spontaneous expression of gratitude, but a regular liturgical 
usage’. But then, on the basis of another passage in Aristides that Aland 
had first cited and Jeremias now contested, Jeremias kept open the 
question whether the apologist’s ‘they thank God’ on the birth of a 
child did not after all imply baptism.*° 

The variety of settings in which ‘thanking God’ occurs, including 
‘when a righteous man among them departs from this world’ (15.11), 
strongly suggests a non-baptismal but possible liturgical usage. We 
have here then a thanksgiving for the birth of a child, rather than the 
consecration of the newborn discussed above in a fourth-century con- 
text. If the other passage in Aristides should be read as embracing in- 
fants in baptism (which perhaps cannot be ruled out), it envisages a 
different situation, of family or household baptism on conversion, to 
which the birth of a child to baptized Christians should not be assimi- 
lated.*! 

Since in the fourth century and somewhat thereafter, when we know 
that admission to the catechumenate near birth was common, actual 
notices of it are infrequent, it should not surprise us if, in the much 
sparser literature of the pre-Constantinian Church, parallels to what we 
have discerned here in Aristides are similarly elusive. But at least an 
alternative way of reading some texts is suggested. Jeremias interpreted 


27. Aristides, Apology 15.11; 17.4. 

28. Jeremias, Infant Baptism, p. 71. 

29. Kurt Aland, Did the Early Church Baptize Infants? (London: SCM Press, 
1963), pp. 55-56. 

30. Jeremias, The Origins of Infant Baptism (London: SCM Press, 1963), p. 48 
n. 2. 

31. Aland, Did the Early Church?, pp. 57-58; Jeremias, Origins, pp. 43-48, on 
Apology 15.6. Jeremias views it in terms of family baptism. 
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a catena of references to lifelong, or implicitly lifelong, Christian disci- 
pleship in the second and third centuries as reflecting the baptism of the 
persons in question in early infancy. The best known is Polycarp’s no- 
ble confession prior to martyrdom: ‘For eighty-six years have I served 
Christ’. Less well known is the testimony of Hierax from Phrygia, 
martyred with Justin in Rome c. 165 CE: ‘I have always been, and ever 
will be, a Christian’ .*? 

Aland contested Jeremias’s confidence in discerning baptism in all 
such texts, pointed out that in some of them the span of time begins not 
from birth but from later childhood or youth, and threw in a parallel text 
from Clement’s letter of c. 96, whose chronological implications 
exposed the shakiness of Jeremias’s assumptions.*> What Aland did not 
counterpropose was a reading of declarations such as ‘I received Chris- 
tianity from my parents’ (by Euelpistos, another fellow-martyr with 
Justin), consistent with some form of dedication or thanksgiving at birth 
followed by Christian upbringing leading to later baptism. That is to 
say, infant baptism should not be regarded as the sole possible starting 
gun for a lifetime of Christian faithfulness. 

We are not at this stage considering other evidence for the baptizing 
of babies during the period in question, extending roughly from 150 to 
250 CE. But we must recognize that no one category of evidence can be 
considered in isolation from others. In turn this raises the question of 
where, amid so much uncertainty, we find clarity by which to make 
sense of obscurity. If only just one of these testimonies had explicitly 
attested the time of baptism, whether early or later! But again we en- 
counter the strange silence of so many documents about baptism itself. 
Moreover, responsible researchers are required to be even-handed in 
adverting to the limitations of our evidence. If little textual precision 
can be offered in favour of some non-baptismal ecclesial welcome of 
the babies of Christian parents, the same has to be said of actual occur- 
rences of infant baptism. What is being flagged up now is the serious 
possibility that, in the pre-Nicene centuries, something comparable to 
what patently obtained for much of the fourth century and into the fifth 
was observed in the case of at least some children born in Christian 
families. 


32. Jeremias, Infant Baptism, pp. 59-64. 
33. Aland, Did the Early Church?, pp. 70-74. Jeremias, Origins, did not respond 
to Aland’s argument from / Clem. 63.3. 
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One of the leaders of the French-speaking Catholic counter-reform in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was Francois de Sales, who be- 
came the bishop of Geneva in exile in 1602. As part of his commenda- 
tion of Catholic piety to married people, he included Monnica, the 
mother of Augustine, among his favourite models of maternal sanctity. 
He interpreted Augustine’s statement that ‘right from my mother’s 
womb I was signed with the sign of Christ’s cross and seasoned with 
his salt’ (Conf. 1.11.17) of Monnica’s vowing her child to God before 
birth. Even while still in the womb, he had ‘tasted the salt of God’.*4 

Francois de Sales’ version of Augustine’s earliest Christian initiation 
is not a tenable reading of his Confessions. Yet it may serve to mark a 
transition in our quest for ways in which Christian parental piety 
marked the birth of children as God-given in a generation that scarcely 
knew infant baptism. Evidence must now be presented from a different 
quarter from that of admission to the catechumenate or thanksgiving for 
birth. The following extracts from the Life of an eminent Christian lady 
of Rome, Melania the Younger, written by her chaplain Gerontius, take 
us to the heart of the matter. She was ‘forcibly united...in marriage’ by 
her parents to Pinian, who declined her plea for them to live together in 
sexual abstinence until they had two children to inherit their name and 
worldly goods: 


Indeed, by the will of the Almighty, a daughter was born to them, whom 
they promptly dedicated to God for the virginal estate... 

Although she frequently asked [Pinian] to keep bodily chastity, he 
would not agree, saying that he wanted to have another child... 

Later on, when...she was about to give birth to her second child, the 
feast of Saint Lawrence arrived. Without taking any rest and having 
spent the whole night kneeling in her chapel, keeping vigil, at dawn the 
next day she rose early and went with her mother to the Church of the 
martyr... And when she returned from the martyr’s shrine, she com- 
menced a difficult labor and gave birth prematurely to a child. It was a 
boy, and after he was baptised, he departed for the Lord... 


34. See P. Courcelle, Les Confessions de saint Augustin dans le tradition lit- 
téraire: Antécédents et postérité (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1963), p. 384; C.W. 
Atkinson, ‘““Your Servant, My Mother”: The Figure of Saint Monica in the 
Ideology of Christian Motherhood’, in C.W. Atkinson ez al. (eds.), Immaculate and 
Powerful: The Female in Sacred Image and Social Reality (Boston, MA: Beacon 
Press, 1985), pp. 153-55. 
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She took the occasion of her child’s death to renounce ail her silk 
clothing. At this time, their daughter who was devoted to virginity also 
died. Then both Melania and Pinian hastened to fulfill their promises to 
God. 


Gerontius supervised the monasteries Melania founded in Jerusalem 
for many years after her death at the turn of the year 439-440. He wrote 
his Life about a dozen years later. The two short-lived children were 
born probably in the early 400s.*° 

Melania’s career belongs to the conversion of major sections of the 
Roman aristocracy to a strongly ascetic Christianity in the latter decades 
of the fourth and early decades of the fifth centuries. The Life is, to be 
sure, propaganda for asceticism, and not without its textual and histor- 
ical problems. There is not even certainty how many children Melania 
bore.*” Yet our interest is in things baptismal, and the only baptismal 
practice visible in this account is the baptism of the dying, of the second 
child, who, after a difficult and premature birth, was baptized before 
and obviously with a view to his death. Are we to assume that the 
daughter, who was born earlier but died later, was also baptized before 
her death? Whatever we make of the text’s silence on that point, it is 
beyond doubt that neither child was baptized routinely after birth, that 
is, baptized regardless of any imminence of death. The daughter, who 
alone at birth gave promise of life ahead of her, her parents consecrated 
(consecrarunt; in the Greek version, aphierdsan) to virginity. I am 
inclined to insert ‘instead’ into this last sentence. That is to say, in this 
religious milieu, in which in even the most pious families’ children are 
not baptized at birth, the dedication of the newborn to virginity serves 
somewhat as Augustine’s initiation into the catechumenate did at Tha- 
gaste in 354 CE—to mark at the outset of life a parental commitment 
that the child become a servant of Christ. 

‘It was not uncommon for pious parents to dedicate their children to a 
life of virginity from their birth’. Thus Ambrose’s biographer summa- 
rizes the evidence found in the writings of the bishop of Milan and of 


35. EA. Clark (ed. and trans.), The Life of Melania the Younger 1, 5, 6, (Studies 
in Women and Religion, 14: Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen Press, 1984), pp. 28-30. 
The Greek text is edited by D. Gorce, Vie de Sainte Mélanie (SC, 90; Paris: Cerf, 
1962), pp. 132, 134, 136. 

36. See Clark, Life, pp. 28, 85, 140, 196, 197. 

37. Clark, Life, p. 197 n. 25. 
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Jerome.*? Ambrose’s several treatises on virginity display his zeal for 
this vocation. He urges parents to train their daughters to follow the 
path of continence. If a husband is sought in the hope of grandchildren, 
one is surrendering certainty for a prospect that is uncertain. ‘Is the girl 
borne so long in her mother’s womb only that she may pass into the 
power of another? Is care taken to ensure the virgin’s gracefulness only 
that she may more speedily be removed from her parents?’ But if par- 
ents, like favouring winds, ought to hasten the pursuit of virginity, ‘it is 
more glorious if the fire of tender years, even without being fuelled by 
its seniors, burst forth of its own accord into the flame of chastity’.*? 

A wealthy Christian mother in Florence named Juliana vowed not 
only her three daughters to virginity but also her son Lawrence, so 
named because she believed that she had conceived him with the help 
of Lawrence the martyr. Ambrose’s Exhortation to Virginity scripts her 
model pleading to her children, but chiefly to young Lawrence, to take 
upon themselves the fulfilment of their parents’ vows. She speaks now 
as a Widowed mother to her son. 


Consider who it was helped you to be born. You are the son more of my 
vows than my labour pains [dolorum]. Consider the role [muneri] to 
which your father assigned you by calling you by such a name as 
Lawrence. There we reposed our vows where we derived the name. A 
successful outcome followed the vows. Render to the martyr what you 
owe to the martyr. His entreaty won [impetravit] you for us; make resti- 
tution of what we promised of you by calling you by such a name. 


After reminding all her children what they owed to their parents’ 
vows (retelling the story of Jephthah in Judg. 11.30-40 to illustrate the 
power of a parent’s vow), she turned again to Lawrence: 


You, my son, whom a true Elkanah [1 Sam. 1.1ff.], that is, a possession 
of God, gave to me, you my petitioned one, my requested (whence too 
Samuel got his name); you, I say, the fruit of my entreaties and my vows, 
how you entered my womb I know not (for I had by then despaired of a 
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Not least revealing of this intensely ascetic spirituality is Ambrose’s 
perceptive use of Jesus’ blessing of the children, a passage which, al- 
though not yet the proof-text for Jesus’ approval of infant baptism that 
it would become, had already been invoked in its support. Ambrose 
notes in another work, Virginity, that in Matthew’s Gospel the incident 
follows immediately on Jesus’ commendation of the choice of celibacy 
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male child), you whom my vows, not some hidden rite of intercourse,*° 
formed for me; my son, acknowledge, I say, by whom you were gifted to 
me. He fashioned [plasmavit] your face [ora], he separated your limbs, 
he accepted my requests, he to whose temple, to whose obedient service 
I hallowed you before you were born. Not for parents, not for yourself, 
but for God were you born. His you began to be before you issued from 
your mother’s womb. We are indeed all his, but you have been specially 
promised... I am wretched and unworthy, yet like Hannah J promised 
that you would not withdraw from the face of the Lord all the days and 
nights of your life.*! 


for the sake of the kingdom of heaven (Mt. 19.12): 


40. ‘quem mihi vota mea, non aliqua solemnis coetus secreta formarunt’. The 
Italian has. ‘che mi sei stato concepito grazie ai miei voti, non per un comune 
intimo rapporto’ (Ambrose, Opera 14.2, Opere Morali ILI], p. 241). Is Ambrose 
alluding instead to misplaced confidence in astrology, in ‘a particular unobserved 


After this word there are presented for his blessing children [pueri], who, 
innocent of corruption, might at their spotless [immaculata] age preserve 
the gift of purity intact [integritatis munus]. ‘For of such is the kingdom 
of heaven’, who have returned to childlike chastity as though to the 
nature of infants, in ignorance of corruption... 

Do not be surprised at profession (of virginity) among adolescents 
when you can read of martyrdom among children; for it is written, “Out 
of the mouth of infants and babes at the breast you have perfected 
praise’... 

Do not therefore keep infants away from Christ, for they too have un- 
dergone martyrdom for his name: ‘For of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en’. The Lord invites them, and do you debar them? For it was of them 
that the Lord said, ‘Allow them to come to me...’ Finally, do not sepa- 
rate especially babies from the love of Christ, for they confessed him 
in prophetic exultation even while still placed within their mothers’ 
wombs. *” 


sacral conjunction’ of the planets? 


41. Ambrose, Exhortation to Virginity 3.15, 8.51-52 (PL, XVI, cols. 340, 351- 
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In these writings the motif of consecration to virginity at or even be- 
fore birth overlaps with the training of young children in the ascetic 
life. The latter is more discussed in the literature than the former.*? One 
of the recurrent strains is reprobation of parental discouragement of 
ascetic zeal in infants and older children, and another is the fulfilment 
by the latter of vows and pledges of their future consecration made by 
parents in the context of their birth. 

Jerome’s letters reveal his familiarity with the dedication of newborn 
children to virginity in the kind of circles to which Melania the Elder 
and the Younger belonged in Rome.“ Writing in 413 CE to Gaudentius, 
who had sought guidance on bringing up his baby daughter Pacatula, 
Jerome alludes to the practice of some mothers who have ‘pledged a 
daughter to virginity’ (futuram virginem spoponderint) of dressing her 
in dull-coloured clothing. Pacatula is now ‘a child without teeth and 
without ideas’, but once she is seven she should start memorizing the 
Psalter and the books of Solomon. Jerome writes this letter still in the 
after-shock of the sack of Rome in 410. Baby Pacatula is ‘destined to 
know tears before laughter and to feel sorrow sooner than joy. Hardly 
does she make her entrance than she is called on to make her exit.’* 

Twenty years earlier Jerome wrote to Marcella, another member of a 
wealthy noble Roman family, in commendation of the life as a virgin of 
her sister Asella. While still in the womb, Asella was blessed, and her 
father had a dream of her delivery in a bowl of shining glass. Her cere- 
monial consecration to virginal life took place when she was hardly 
more than ten years old, ‘still wrapped in the coverings [pannis] of in- 
fancy’. God foreknew the future, comments Jerome, when he sanctified 
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Jeremiah yet unborn, made John to leap in his mother Elizabeth’s womb 
and set Paul apart as evangelist before the foundation of the world. 

Paula, granddaughter of a Christian matron of conspicuous sanctity 
of the same name, had been born and indeed even conceived to Laeta, 
Paula senior’s daughter-in-law, and Toxotius through a vow and pledge 
of her future virginity. Among the playthings of her cradle she was 
heard to sing ‘Alleluia’ in her baby talk.*’ In 403 CE Jerome sent Laeta 
a letter on bringing up Paula, this child given in answer to her mother’s 
vows. Having gained her by faith, Laeta may hope to win over by the 
same faith her still unbelieving father. Paula, vowed to Christ before 
she was conceived, consecrated before she was born, recalls the story of 
Hannah. Like her, Laeta may be sure that, having returned her first-born 
to the Lord, she will become the mother of sons. Thus born in answer to 
a promise, Paula deserves a nurture worthy of her birth, like Samuel in 
the temple or John the Baptizer in the desert. This child must be in- 
structed as one destined to be the temple of God. 

Jerome anticipates Laeta’s daunted foreboding at the burden of his 
detailed counsel—‘How shall I, living at Rome surrounded by people, 
be able to observe all these injunctions?’—by recommending that, once 
Paula is weaned, she be sent to the monastery in Bethlehem to be 
brought up by her grandmother and namesake and by her aunt Eustochi- 
um. ‘Give up this most precious of gems, to be placed in Mary’s 
chamber and to rest in the cradle where the infant Jesus cried’. By thus 
yielding her daughter to be reared among virgins, Laeta should pay 
back to the full in her offspring what she meantime puts off paying in 
her own person.*8 

The most interesting passage in this letter from our present perspec- 
tive belongs to Jerome’s reiteration of parental responsibility for chil- 
dren before they reach years of discretion: 


Perhaps you mistakenly reckon that the children of Christian parents, if 
they have not received baptism, are themselves alone liable for their sin, 
and that guilt is not also ascribed to those who have declined to give it 
(i.e. baptism), especially at a time when those who would be receiving it 
could not object to it. In fact, on the contrary, the salvation of infants is an 
advantage to adults. To offer your daughter or not lay within your power 


46. Jerome, Epistle 24.2 (PL, XXII, col. 427). On Asella, see Vizmanos, Las 
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(although you were in a different situation, since you vowed her before 
you conceived), but now that she has been offered, you neglect her at 
your peril. 


If it was sacrilege to present for sacrifice an imperfect animal, how 
much severer punishment awaits the one who ‘prepares for the king’s 
embrace a part of her own body and the purity of a spotless soul and 
then proves negligent?’ 

Disentangling the different parental offerings in this paragraph is not 
easy. The offering of Paula that Laeta has made was given before even 
her conception. What further offering is Laeta being challenged to 
make? The whole thrust of the letter must point to Paula’s strict up- 
bringing as a virgin. In the previous chapter Jerome has told of the sorry 
end of one Praetextata, aunt of young Eustochium, who dared to deck 
her out ‘after the manner of society’, to please her husband but in 
defiance of the girl and her mother.°° As we have seen above, Jerome is 
not confident that Laeta will be able to give Paula’s virginal formation 
the unremitting attention it deserves. 

But what then of baptism? It is clearly in this letter something distinct 
from consecration to virginity, which for Paula had taken place before 
birth. It seems to be brought in as an analogy of parental responsibility 
and the cost of not fulfilling it. Jerome’s argument rests not so much on 
the blame attaching to not having children baptized as on the fact that, 
so long as unbaptized offspring remain minors, parents are automati- 
cally responsible for their sins—unforgiven without baptism. Although 
Jerome’s preference for early infant baptism is clear, he nevertheless 
leaves the choice to the parents. He does not imply that Laeta and 
Toxotius are delaying Paula’s baptism, but whether she has been bap- 
tized is not certain. For, if the case of baptism is introduced for compar- 
ison, the burden of this part of the letter is that Laeta should not neglect 
Paula’s strict upbringing as a virgin. 

The practice we have been surveying chiefly in the writings of 
Ambrose and Jerome was common enough in high Roman circles for 
the poet Prudentius to hail it as one mark of their Christian conversion: 


We see patrician families, 
Noble on both male and female side, 


49. Jerome, Epistle 107.6 (PL, XXII, cols. 873-74). 
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Vowing their pledged offering, 
The child of most distinguished parents.>! 


Prudentius’s long poem on Romanus, a deacon of Palestinian Cae- 
sarea martyred at Antioch under Diocletian, portrays also a boy martyr 
no older than seven. His mother sternly upbraided him when he flinched 
under the lashes: ‘Not such did I pledge [spopondi] to God that the fruit 
of my loins would be; not for this hope of glory did I give you birth, 
that you should know to bend before death.’ 

The evidence for dedication of infants at or before birth is not re- 
stricted to the church in the West. Theodoret of Cyrrhus, weighty ex- 
egete and church historian in the Antiochene tradition who died c. 460 
CE, recorded his own experience. His parents had been married for 
many years without having children, for his mother was sterile. Through 
his father’s intervention with the holy man Macedonius, assurance of 
future birth was given, and it would be ‘fitting for the child to be given 
back to the Giver’. The woman even survived a threatened miscarriage 
on renewal of her undertaking to consecrate the child to the service of 
God. Subsequently Macedonius often reminded Theodoret: 


You were born, my child, out of many labours. I spent many nights be- 
seeching God for this alone... So live a life worthy of these toils. Before 
you were delivered, you were made an offering by promises.>° 
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Theodoret found himself forced to speak of his birth experiences in 
one of his letters: 


Even before my conception my parents promised to offer [prospherein] 
me to God, and from the womb they presented [anethékan] me according 
to their promises, and provided suitable nurture.>* 


Pierre Canivet is convinced by the vocabulary Theodoret uses that 
this neonatal consecration is not to be confused with baptism, but he too 
easily assumes that Theodoret was baptized soon thereafter.°° 

The Life of Daniel the Stylite moves in a similar world of piety. His 
pillar was in Anaplus in Persia, where he died in 493 CE. His mother 
Martha had likewise been sterile and was repeatedly scorned for her 
barrenness by her husband and other relatives. She betook herself to 
God in prayer, promising to offer her child, if granted, to him, as 
Hannah had presented Samuel. Buoyed up by a vision that night, she 
became pregnant and gave birth to a son, whom for years the parents 
deferred naming. The name too they wanted to be given by God, as he 
had been brought into life by God. In due course by a heavenly sign— 
the presence of a copy of the book of Daniel—the child was named. 
When he was 11, he took himself off in single-minded devotion into a 
monastic community.*° 

In the case of Euthymius (377-473) in Melitene in Lesser Armenia, 
whose life was written by Cyril of Scythopolis (modern Bethshan; born 
c. 525), it was to God in his Church rather than to the ascetic vocation 
that his godly parents presented him at birth as they had promised. For 
after years of barrenness Dionysia had conceived following sustained 
prayer and a vision in which God promised to grant her a ‘child of en- 
couragement’ (euthumia), indicating both his name and his future min- 
istry. But it was not until Euthymius’s third year that Bishop Otreius 
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baptized him and made him a lector.>” He would become an influential 
pro-Chalcedonian monastic leader in Palestine. 

There are sufficient attested instances of infant boys being vowed, by 
their parents or themselves even, to the clerical service of the church for 
us to regard it as another form of infant dedication in the church of late 
antiquity. Most evidence relates to the West, where the Second Council 
of Toledo in 527 CE regulated the treatment of those ‘whom the will of 
their parents assigned from the first years of infancy to office in the 
clergy’.°® Of several boy lectors there is no evidence of earlier vows. 
These range from Felix, martyr at Nola in central Italy perhaps in the 
early fourth century, whom Paulinus bishop of Nola a century later took 
as his patron and whom he portrays as serving as a lector from early 
boyhood (primis...in annis),°° to the Antony later notorious as bishop 
of Fussala in Augustine’s diocese, who had been brought up in the 
monastery at Hippo.© 

A papal letter from Zosimus to Hesychius, bishop of Salona in Dal- 
matia, in 418 lays down that anyone who has volunteered or enrolled 
(nomen dederit) for the ministries of church from infancy must serve as 
lector until his twentieth year.°! Much more interesting for this study is 
a little-noticed statement in a decretal from Pope Siricius to Himerius, 
the bishop of Tarragona, in 385 CE. Ruling on various questions relat- 
ing to ordination, Siricius declares: ‘Anyone who has vowed himself to 
the service of the church from his infancy must be baptised before the 


57. Bios..., edited by E. Schwartz, in his Kyrillos von Skythopolis (TU, 49.2; 
Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1939), pp. 8-10. 

58. Concilium Toletanum II, can. 1, in G. Martinez Diez and F. Rodriguez 
(eds.), La coleccion canonica hispana (4 vols., Monumenta Hispaniae Sacra; 
Madrid: Instituto Enrique Florez, 1966-84), IV, pp. 347-48. 

59. Paulinus, Carmina 15.104-108 (PL, LXI, col. 470; P.G. Walsh [trans.], The 
Poems of St Paulinus of Nola {Ancient Christian Writers, 40; New York, NJ: 
Newman Press, 1975], pp. 85-86). 

60. Augustine, Epistle 209.3 (PL, XXXII, col. 954). Other texts are listed in 
PL, XIU, col. 1141 n. (e). On boy lectors see L. Godefroy, ‘Lecteur’, DTC, IX, cols. 
122-23; H. Leclercq, ‘Lecteur’, DACL, VII, cols. 2247-49 and following inscrip- 
tions. 

61. Zosimus, Epistle 9.3.5 (PL, XX, col. 672; LVI, col. 572); P. Jaffé and 
W. Wattenbach (eds.), Regesta Pontificum Romanorum (2 vols.; Leipzig: Veit, 
1885-89), I, p. 50 no. 339. 
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years of puberty and join the ministry of the lectors’.® If a pledged 
commitment Ecclesiae obsequiis has clerical or ordained service in 
view, then its separation from later baptism is more remarkable than its 
parallel with vows of virginity. Almost in the nature of the case, the 
latter are coloured with a tinge of the exotic and lean towards indi- 
vidualized religion. This glimpse of infant vows to enter the church’s 
clerical hierarchy neither preceded (as a precondition of the vow’s valid- 
ity or seriousness!) nor accompanied (ditto) by baptism powerfully con- 
firms how unfamiliar infant baptism must have been at this time in the 
church at Rome. Siricius’s ruling must not, of course, be taken to imply 
that no such infant-dedicatees had been baptized in their early days, 
although such a state of affairs would not be inconsistent with what we 
know of these decades in the West. In turn, the explicitness with which 
Siricius envisages infants self-vowed to future clerical office from 
infancy but not receiving baptism until the eve of puberty must increase 
the likelihood that baptism did not normally accompany the earliest 
vows of virginity or clerical ministry. 

Another unnoticed text in a fragment of Cyril of Alexandria’s com- 
mentary on John’s Gospel, written perhaps 425-428 CE and certainly no 
later than 428, similarly distinguishes between infant dedication to the 
catechumenate and infant baptism: 


When a new-born baby [artigenes...brephos] is brought to receive the 
chrism of the catechumenate, or [@toi] the chrism of initiation [teleidseds] 
in holy baptism, the person who brings the baby makes the response 
‘Amen’ on his or her behalf.™ 


The incidental nature of this reference, in a discussion of the role of 
those who make confession on behalf of others, is no less revealing for 
all the questions it leaves unanswered. Presumably the baby did not re- 
ceive both chrisms in quick succession, and so what, or who, deter- 
mined which he or she received? They appear, if not quite as the 
‘equivalent alternatives’ of modern baptismal discussion, at least as 


62. Siricius, Epistle 1.9.13 (PL, XIII, col. 1142; LVI, col. 560; Jaffé and 
Wattenbach, Regesta, I, pp. 40-41 no. 255): ‘Quicumque itaque se Ecclesiae vovit 
obsequiis a sua infantia, ante pubertatis annos baptizari, et lectorum debet minis- 
terio sociari’. It can, of course, have only males in mind. 

63. Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on John, on John 11.26 (PG, LXXIV, col. 
49; ed. P.E. Pusey; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1872, II, p. 276). 
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parallel rites for the newborn. It is interesting to note the Latin transla- 
tion in Migne of ‘the chrism of the catechumenate (tés katéchéseds)’ — 
‘the chrism instructionis initiationisque’ , of instruction and initiation. 
This investigation into forms of infant dedication or other recognition 
of the birth of a child, for example by thanksgiving (cf. Aristides), may 
seem to have travelled far from baptism. Some, for example, of these 


64. In the seventh-century Irish canons attributed to the ‘Second Synod of 
St Patrick’, canon 19, ‘At What Age They Are to Be Baptized’, states, ‘On the 
eighth day they become catechumens. Later [Postea] they are baptized on the 
festivals of the Lord, that is, Easter, Pentecost and Epiphany’ (L. Bieler [ed.], The 
Trish Penitentials [Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1963], p. 192; 
J.T. McNeill and H.M. Garner [trans.], Medieval Handbooks of Penance [New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938], p. 84). Whether or not Eoin de Bhaldraithe, 
to whom I owe this reference, is right in inferring that baptism followed not within 
the first year but in maturity (‘Adult Baptism in the Early Church’, Anabaptism 
Today {June 1997}, pp. 10-15 [13]), the use of the eighth day for enrolment into the 
catechumenate, not for baptism, surely echoes earlier practice. It may be compared 
with a ritual in the Greek euchologion, perhaps of similar date to the Irish canon, 
when a child is brought by the midwife or nurse to the church doors (but no further) 
on the eighth day after birth, is blessed by the priest and sealed with the sign of the 
cross on the forehead, mouth and breast and receives its name. The prescribed 
prayer looks forward to its baptism ‘at the appropriate time’. At 40 days from birth, 
after the mother has come to the church for thanksgiving, blessing and purification, 
the child is brought into the church for the first time to commence its life within the 
church, with baptism still a matter of expectation at the right time. So this fortieth- 
day ceremony is comparable to admission to the catechumenate. Despite the uncer- 
tainties, especially of dating, and the obvious differences, perhaps there is glimpsed 
here another trace of Irish dependence directly on the Christianity of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. For the text see now S. Parenti and E. Velkovska (eds.), L’Eucolo- 
gio Barberini Gr. 336 (Bibliotheca ‘Ephemerides Liturgicae’, Subsidia, 80; Rome: 
Edizioni Liturgiche, 1995), pp. 96-98 (where other witnesses are listed); earlier, 
J. Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum... (Paris, 1647), pp. 321-23. There 
are translations by N. Bjerring, The Offices of the Oriental Church (New York: 
A.D.F. Randolph, 1884), pp. 77-79; LF. Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy Ortho- 
dox-Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) Church (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1906), pp. 268-70; F.C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1905), pp. 86-88, where the grandmother brings the baby, who is at eight days 
referred to as a catechumen. I have yet to assimilate the evidence set out in 
J. Sancho Andreu, ‘Ritos de la Infancia y la Adolescencia en el Antiguo Rito 
Hispanico’, in I. Scicolone (ed.), Psallendum: Miscellanea di Studi in Onore del 
Prof. Jordi Pinell I Pons, O.S.B. (Studia Anselmiana, 105, Analecta Liturgica, 15; 
Rome: Pontificio Ateneo S. Anselmo, 1992), pp. 207-45. 
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pledges to virginity or clerical service were made by the infants them- 
selves, clearly at an age later than that assumed for the baptism of the 
newborn—but even not then necessarily entailing baptism. So that not 
every instance noted here can plausibly be regarded as acknowledging 
the gift of a new life from God and committing parents and baby to his 
service. Almost certainly further cases remain to be collected, espe- 
cially in the hagiographical literature, and much has to be clarified. The 
selectiveness, not to say exotic character, of virginal or clerical conse- 
cration of the newborn contrasts with the routineness and potential gen- 
erality of catechumenal dedication—even if it is in the exceptional 
Augustine that we observe the latter most plainly. But not all parental 
vows at or before birth had ascetic or clerical vocations in view. 

But we cannot miss the significance that, mostly during the period 
when all parties agree infant baptism was normally not administered, 
other, albeit varied, forms of pledging infants to God were being ob- 
served. What relationship between these two developments should we 
envisage, if any? From one angle they seem curiously at odds with each 
other. The infant vowed to ascetic or clerical life is poles apart from the 
child whose parents have not baptized him or her out of fear—so the 
common account has it—of grave sin in later life. The one bespeaks the 
very seriousness the other dare not espouse. To that extent, these two 
patterns—of formal catechumenal registration, seen in Augustine, and 
of intentionally lifelong vows to the religious or priestly vocation—il- 
lustrate the opening up of that fateful gulf in late antiquity in the West 
between the generality of the Christian plebs and the ascetic élite. 

But not all parents who enrolled their infants as catechumens did so 
from motives arising out of an inadequate view of baptism. Indeed, as 
we have noted earlier, many Fathers spoke in lyrical praise of the warm 
piety of their parents. Nor can registration as catechumen and consecra- 
tion as virgin always be distinguished, for example, in the case of Basil 
of Caesarea. In one of his expositions on John’s Gospel, Augustine 
analyses the attitude of the catechumen who shows no interest in bap- 
tism but pursues a zealously ascetic life that includes continence. What 
advantage has baptism to offer when so many of the baptized exhibit 
lives of mediocre quality? One of the recently discovered Mainz ser- 
mons of bishop Augustine on Mk 1.15 (‘...Repent...’) addresses equally 


65. Tractatus in Evangelium Iohannis 4.13 (PL, XXXV, cols. 1411-12; CCL, 
XXXVI, pp. 37-38). Cf. likewise Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos 90:11.6 (PL, 
XXXVIL, col. 1164; CCL, XXXIX, p. 1271). 
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catechumens holding back from baptismal repentance and baptized 
believers needing to repent of their heedless sinfulness.°° Which cate- 
gory displayed the higher regard for baptism? 


66. Sermo Dolbeau 14 (Sermo 352A), ed. F. Dolbeau, ‘Sermons inédits’, pp. 
313-20, reprinted in Dolbeau, Vingt-six sermons, pp. 107-14. 


BAPTISMAL PREPARATION UNDER THE MINISTRY 
OF ST JOHN CHRYSOSTOM IN FOURTH-CENTURY ANTIOCH 


Raymond F.G. Burnish 


Many people only know of St John Chrysostom as the author of a 
prayer ascribed to him and selected by Thomas Cranmer to conclude 
the services of Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer in the Book of 
Common Prayer: 


Almighty God, you have given us grace at this time with one accord to 
make our common supplication to you; and you have promised that 
when two or three are gathered together in your name you will grant 
their requests. Fulfil now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of your ser- 
vants, as may be most expedient for them, granting us in this world 
enowledse of your truth, and in the world to come, life everlasting. 
Amen. 


Although this prayer was probably not written by Chrysostom at all, but 
ascribed to him several centuries after his death, in some ways this 
prayer sums up the man and his teaching. He believed firmly in the 
grace of God, and sought to live each day under its inspiration. He in- 
sisted on the literal interpretation of Scripture instead of the allegorical 
interpretation that was fashionable at the time. He lived by a high moral 
and ethical standard at a time when this made him few friends and 
many enemies, and this resulted in a very turbulent career as Patriarch 
of Constantinople, a position to which he was elected against his will. 


His combination of honesty, asceticism, and tactlessness, when joined 
with the hatred of Theophilus, the unworthy Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
of the Empress Eudoxia, who with some reason took all attempts at 
moral reform as a censure of herself, was sufficient to work his ruin.” 


1. Prayers for Various Occasions, 8, in Alternative Service Book 1980 (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1980), p. 105. 

2. ‘Chrysostom, St John’, in F.L. Cross (ed.), Oxford Dictionary of the Chris- 
tian Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966), p. 282. 
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He sought to live by the truth of God in this world, and encouraged 
a similar devotion from the congregations in Antioch to which he 
preached from 386 to 398 CE. Bishop Flavian of Antioch recognized 
this talent for oratory and appointed him to devote special attention to 
the work of preaching, and it was this ministry that earned him the nick- 
name of Chrysostom, ‘golden-mouthed’. Unfortunately the popular 
support of the people in Antioch and Constantinople, coupled with sup- 
port of Pope Innocent I and of the entire Western Church, was not 
sufficient to save him, and he was deliberately killed in exile in 407 CE 
by being forced to travel on foot in the severe winter weather. In this 
the final line of his prayer was fulfilled and he came to life everlasting. 
During his time in Antioch, Chrysostom was responsible for deliver- 
ing each year a series of homilies to those who were to be baptized at 
Easter of that year. Three series of these homilies are now extant, and 
these give us a flavour of Chrysostom’s baptismal teaching, delivered 
both before and after baptism. The 12 homilies that are extant are 
translated and published in English by P.W. Harkins.? These comprise 
two homilies discovered by Abbé Montfaucon, which he called Ad 
illuminandos catechesis prima et altera.* Although Abbé Montfaucon 
was right in referring to these lectures as first and second, they are not 
the first and second in the same series.° The first lecture was subse- 
quently discovered to belong to the same series as lectures 2, 3 and 4, 
which were published by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus in 1909 in an 
obscure Russian series from the then University of St Petersburg, since 
reprinted in Leipzig.® The lectures contain internal evidence to fix Anti- 
och as the place where they were delivered,’ and to link these lectures 


3. P.W. Harkins, St John Chrysostom: Baptismal Instructions (Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers, 31; New York, 1963). 

4. PG, XLIX, pp. 221-40, referred to as Mf. 1 and Mf. 2; page references given 
as PG. 

5. Mf. 1.46 gives the candidates ten days to break the habit of swearing of 
oaths, yet there is no mention of this in Mf. 2. The various names of baptism are 
treated in both lectures without any connecting references. 

6. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia Graeca Sacra. V1. Subsidia Byzantina 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1975), pp. 154-83. The original with the same pagination was 
published in St Petersburg in 1909. These are referred to as P-K 2, 3 and 4, and the 
pages as Vgs. 

J. P-K 3.30-31, in which Chrysostom seeks the prayers of the candidates for 
the Archbishop and for the priests among whom he numbers himself, a set of 
circumstances which is verified at Antioch alone. 
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into a series.* There is also a link between the fourth homily in this 
series and the third homily in the Stavronikita series published by 
Antoine Wenger in 1955.’ This series is similar to the other two in that 
it has a mystagogical content, and explained the ritual leading up to the 
bath of regeneration. However, it is different from the other two series, 
as it also includes five post-baptismal homilies delivered during Easter 
week. The structure of the series of homilies varies accordingly, with 
the pre-baptismal homilies reduced to two, one at the beginning and the 
other at the end of the period of instruction. The third homily was given 
on Holy Saturday night after the neophytes had been baptized and 
communicated, and this homily also appears as P-K 4. The last five 
homilies are intended to impart moral instruction to the neophytes and 
were given on the five days succeeding their baptism. Harkins describes 
this as ‘a concrete initiation into the Christian way of life’.!° The moral 
aspect of Christian living predominates in these homilies and Chrysos- 
tom’s teaching reflects his own experience and his own mentality: 


hence he leads the catechumens along the path of asceticism and pro- 
gress in virtue rather than into speculative consideration on the articles of 
faith. For him there was no purpose in receiving baptism if one had not 
first punted the eyes of the soul for the reception of the divine illumi- 
nation. 


Antoine Wenger dates the Papadopoulos-Kerameus series as the ear- 
liest in time at Lent 388, and the Stavronikita series to 390 or 391.!* 
Thus we have 12 homilies, delivered in different years providing us 
with a number of insights into the baptismal theology of John Chrysos- 
tom, delivered during his time in Antioch. They represent a practical 
rather than a philosophical approach to the Christian life. In this respect 
they differ somewhat from the contemporary baptismal homilies given 


8. P-K = Mf. 1.46 cf. P-K 2.1 concerning the habit of breaking the habit of 
swearing oaths; P-K = Mf. 1.2 cf. P-K 3.30, analogy of Pharach’s cupbearer; P-K = 
Mf. 1.11 cf. P-K 2.5-7, Easter as the baptismal season, promise and fulfilment; P-K 
= Mf. 1.11 cf. P-K 2.14, explanation of exorcism, promise and fulfilment; P-K 2.18 
cf. P-K 3.11, the name of faithful, explanation of promise and fulfilment. 

9. A. Wenger (ed.), Jean Chrysostome: Huit catéchéses baptismales inédites 
(SC, 50 bis; Paris: Cerf, 1970), designated hereafter as Stav.1.8. Page references are 
given as SC 50 bis. 

10. Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 13. 

il. Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 13. 

12. SC 50 bis.64-65; see also Harkins, St John Chrysostom, pp. 16-18. 
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by St Cyril of Jerusalem, and to some extent from the homilies deliv- 
ered by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

In his homilies, particularly those given to baptismal candidates, 
Chrysostom used simple and vivid imagery. In the first homily in the 
Montfaucon series, which was probably the earliest to be delivered, 
there is a list of titles of baptism with supporting texts so that he could 
build up a composite dramatic picture of baptism for the candidates, 
featuring not only the act of baptism but the spiritual effects they might 
expect it to have: 


This cleansing is called the bath of regeneration. He saved us, says St 
Paul, through the bath of regeneration and renewal by the Holy Spirit. It 
is also called an enlightenment and again it is St Paul who calls it this. 
But call to mind the days gone by, in which, after you had been enlight- 
ened, you endured a great conflict of sufferings. And again: For it is im- 
possible for those who were once enlightened, and who have tasted the 
heavenly gift and then have fallen away, to be renewed again to repen- 
tance. It is also called baptism. For all you who have been baptised into 
Christ, have put on Christ. It is called a burial. For you were buried, says 
Paul, with Him by means of baptism into death. It is called a circumci- 
sion. In him, too, you have been circumcised with a circumcision not 
wrought by hand but through putting off the body of sinful flesh. It is 
called a cross. For our old self has been crucified with Him, in order that 
the old body of sin may be destroyed. !% 


These titles make a useful framework to begin our consideration of the 
theology of baptism evident from these homilies. 

Describing it first as the bath of regeneration, he supported this by 
reference to Tit. 3.5, and developed this idea in the next few para- 
graphs.’ First he contrasted the efficacy of the ‘bath of the Jews’ with 
the ‘bath of grace’. The former cleansed bodily or ritual uncleanness, 
but not the sins of the conscience,!> while the latter would completely 
transform their lives, and make their spiritual rebirth evident: 


And why, someone will say, if the bath takes away all our sins, is it not 
called the bath of remission of sin, or the bath of cleansing rather than 
the bath of regeneration? The reason is that it does not simply remit our 


13. Mf = P-K 1.12 (PG, XLIX, p. 225) cf. P-K 2.8, 9, 11 where he further 
developed these ideas (see Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 135). 

14. Mf = P-K 1.16-26 (PG, XLIX, pp. 226-27; Harkins, St John Chrysostom, 
pp. 137-40). 

15. De bap. Christi (PG, XLIX, p. 366c) cf. Mf = P-K 1.16 (Harkins, St John 
Chrysostom, p. 137). 
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sins, nor does it simply cleanse us of our faults, but it does this just as if 
we were born anew. For it does create us anew and it fashions us again, 
not moulding us from earth, but creating us from a different element, the 
nature of water. !¢ 


Although the baptism of John the Baptist was superior to that of the 
Jews, it was inferior to the sacrament his candidates were to receive, 
and it served to link the ‘bath of the Jews’ with the ‘bath of grace’. 
John’s baptism did not give the Holy Spirit, nor did it provide forgive- 
ness through grace. It enjoined penance following repentance but could 
not forgive sins. The baptism of the Jews was abrogated by the institu- 
tion of the sacrament of baptism by the Lord. 


Where there is the dignity of adoption, there is also the removal of evil 
and the granting of all good things. On that account the Jewish baptism 
ceases and ours begins; what occurred at the Pasch now occurs in bap- 
tism. After He had celebrated both Paschs, He abrogated the old and gave 
a beginning to the new; here again, after He fulfilled the baptism of the 
Jews, He opens the doors of the Church’s baptism at the same time.” 


However, the ‘bath of grace’ accomplished the regeneration of its recip- 
ients without the conception, gestation and labour periods of a human 
birth, and when addressing the neophytes following their baptism, 
Chrysostom commented: 


See how many children this spiritual mother has brought forth suddenly 
and in a single night! But we must not be surprised. Spiritual child-bear- 
ing is such that it needs neither time nor a period of months.!® 


In this process of regeneration, it is plain that the neophyte has the 
Church for a spiritual mother, and Christ for a Father, as the regenera- 
tion of the Christian results from Christ’s uniting his bride to Himself.'® 

In the Stavronikita series, much of his imagery is matrimonial, and so 
it is not surprising that he pointed out to his listeners that no man would 
ever have poured out his blood for the woman who was going to be his 
bride: 


16. Mf = P-K 1.20 (Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 138). 

17. In Matthew 12 (PG, CVII, p. 206a; Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 294). 

18. Stav. 4.1 (SC 50 bis.183; Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 66) cf. Mf = P-K 
1.19 (PG, LI, pp. 226a—27a), In prin. act. 3 (PG, Cl, p. 96d). : 

19. See Stay. 3 = P-K 4.19. 
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But the kindly Master imitating His own goodness, has accepted this 
great and marvellous sacrifice because of His solicitude for her, that by 
His own blood He might sanctify her; that, having cleansed her by the 
bath of baptism, He might present her to Himself a Church in all her 
glory. To this end He poured forth His blood and endured the cross, that 
through this He might freely give sanctification to us too, and might 
cleanse us through the bath of regeneration, and might present to Him- 
self those who before were in dishonour and unable to speak with confi- 
dence, but now are glorious, without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.2° 


He also reminded the neophytes after their baptism that Christ had 
made them a new creation as the grace of God entered their souls, 
moulded them anew, and made them different from what they were.?! 
In this he was alluding to what he had said to the candidates when de- 
scribing the baptismal rites: 


Instead of the man who descended into the water, a different man comes 
forth, one who has wiped away all the filth of his sins, who has put off 
the old garment of sin and has put on the royal robe.” 


So extensive was the transformation effected by the bath of regenera- 
tion that the person who was baptized was different, literally ‘one per- 
son instead of another’, as the will was made over into the possession of 
God: 


It did not change their substance, but made over their will, no longer per- 
mitting the tribunal of the mind’s eyes to entertain an erroneous notion, 
but by dissipating the mist which was blinding their eyes, God’s grace 
made them see the ugly deformity of evil and virtue’s shining beauty as 
they truly are.” 


Chrysostom made it plain that he was speaking ‘in theory’. In spite 
of the spiritual event of baptism, it was still possible for the will to be 
opposed to God, and so he exhorted his audience: 


I exhort you, therefore, both you who have previously been initiated” 
and you who have just now enjoyed the Master’s generosity, let us all 


20. Stav. 1.17 (SC 50 bis.117-18; Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 29-30). 

21. Cf. Stav. 4.14. 

22. Stav. 2.25 (SC 50 bis.147; Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 52). 

23. Stav. 4.14 (SC 50 bis.190; Harkins, St John Chrysostom, p. 72). 

24. It was expected that the sponsors should attend the classes with the neo- 
phytes, and accompany them throughout the process, which began at enrolment 
—probably on Ash Wednesday—and concluded with the rites of the eighth day on 
what we would now call Low Sunday. 
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listen to the exhortation of the Apostle who tells us: the former things 
have passed away; behold, they are all made new. Let us forget the whole 
past and, like citizens in a new world, let us reform our lives, and let us 
consider in our every word and deed the dignity of Him who dwells 
within us.?° 


For even new creatures, regenerated through baptism, had to make an 
effort after baptism, as he pointed out in the Montfaucon series; where 
he referred to faith as a matter of trust: 


He has commanded you, too, to do this as far as you can in the things 
which have been entrusted to you—to increase the sanctity which you 
have received, to render more shining your justice after the bath, and to 
make your grace more lustrous, just as Paul did, who, by his subsequent 
toils and zeal and eagerness, increased all the blessings he had re- 
ceived.?6 


Chrysostom further illustrated the aspect of baptismal regeneration by 
using the analogy of the smelting furnace, which not only cleansed the 
gold placed in it, but made it new too. Whilst other baptisms could not 
remove the stain of sin, the bath of regeneration could return a life shin- 
ing even more brightly than the old: 


This bath does not merely cleanse the vessel but melts the whole thing 
down again. Even if a vessel has been wiped off and carefully cleaned, it 
still has the marks of what it is and still bears the traces of the stain. But 
when it is thrown into the smelting furnace and is renewed by the flame, 
it puts aside all dross and, when it comes from the furnace, it gives forth 
the same sheen as newly-moulded vessels. When a man takes and melts 
down a gold statue which has become filthy with the filth of years and 
smoke and dirt and dust, he returns it to us ali-clean and shining. So, too, 
God takes this nature of ours when it is rusted with the rust of sin, when 
our faults have covered it with abundant soot, and when it has destroyed 
the beauty He put into it in the beginning, and He smelts it anew. He 
plunges it into the waters as into the smelting furnace and lets the grace 
of the Spirit fall on it instead of the flames. Then He brings us forth from 
the furnace, renewed like newly-moulded vessels, to rival the rays of the 
sun with our brightness. He has broken the old man to pieces but has 
produced a new man who shines brighter than the old.7’ 
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He was then reminded of the analogy from the Psalms and Jeremiah”® 
of the potter’s vessel. He used this analogy to teach the catechumens 
that, once their nature was renewed, even if they were to slip and fall 
prey to temptation, their lives could be restored to their former state by 
God through sincere repentance because they were like vessels of raw 
clay rather than vessels of fired terracotta: 


It is possible for God not only to correct us through the bath of regenera- 
tion, since we are clay, but alsoafter we have received the working of the 
Spirit and then have slipped. He can lead us back through sincere repen- 
tance to our former state.” 


After baptism Chrysostom specifically excluded the remission of sins 
by a new baptism but realistically he offered the baptizands a subse- 
quent remission of sins after the bath of regeneration. He was less clear 
on the details of the manner of this subsequent remission of sins, but 
suggested that confession to God, repentance, tears, prayers and alms- 
giving were means that could win the Christian pardon for sins.*° 

The next name he gave to describe baptism in Montfaucon was ‘the 
enlightenment’, the point at which Cyril of Jerusalem began his series 
of 20 baptismal homilies, but unfortunately the preacher in Chrysostom 
took over, and he was sidetracked from his syllabus after quoting Heb. 
10.32 and 6.4-6 in support of his statement. He was sidetracked because 
of the constraint that he felt to warn his hearers against the evils of the 
sins of speech and particularly the habit of swearing, which he gave 
them ten days to overcome: 


If you live very soberly, if you are extremely vigilant and intent on your 
own salvation, I do not think it will take more than ten days to set your- 
selves completely free from the wicked habit of swearing.*! 


This illustrates again the differences in emphasis placed upon morality 
and philosophy by Chrysostom and Cyril. When preaching after bap- 
tism to a congregation of newly baptized and their sponsors during 
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Easter Week he cited the example of Paul who was ‘baptised and illu- 
mined by the light of the truth’* and exhorted his congregation to 


be eager to make brighter by good deeds the light within us—I mean the 
grace of the Spirit—so that it is never quenched, we shall enjoy the title 
of newly baptised for all time.°? 


Chrysostom believed that the purpose of illumination was to lead the 
Christian towards a virtuous lifestyle that should be maintained and fos- 
tered after baptism, as he made plain in his instructions to the neo- 
phytes: 
Did you see how he urges us to let the light within us shine forth not by 
garments but by deeds? After he said: Let your light shine, He added: in 
order that they may see your good works. This light does not stop with 
the bodily senses but illumines the soul and understanding of those who 


see it; after it dispels the darkness of evil, it draws those who find it to 
shine with their own light and to imitate the life of virtue.°* 


Although Chrysostom was in no doubt that illumination and enlighten- 
ment came through baptism, he tended to associate illumination rather 
more closely with the baptismal robe and the witness of the quality of 
life of the Christian after baptism than with the baptism itself.*° How- 
ever, he linked light with justification in the context of faith in Christ: 


By this he showed in brief that those who, by their faith in Christ, had 
put off like an old cloak the burden of their sins, those who had been set 
free from their error and been illumined by the light of justification, had 
put on this new and shining cloak, this royal robe. This is why he said: If 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: the former things have passed 
away; behold, they are all made new.°° 


The primary purpose of providing light and illumination for the Chris- 
tian, Chrysostom felt, was so that that light might attract others to 
Christ, rather than that the Christian be especially enlightened in ratio- 
nal terms. This again illustrates that it was the practical working out of 
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Christianity that was more important to Chrysostom than the ability to 
grasp the philosophical concepts of the faith. 

His third descriptive name was ‘baptism’ and for this he cited Gal. 
3.27. This was plainly the preacher in Chrysostom coming to the fore, 
and he does not add anything under this heading to what he has said 
elsewhere, so it would be inappropriate to linger with this particular 
title at this stage in our consideration. 

On the other side of the coin to this description of the mystic cleans- 
ing of the rite as a bath of regeneration came his next title, in which he 
described it as a burial, and in support of this he cited Rom. 6.4. This 
tied in with a statement in Stavronikita 2 that ‘baptism is a burial and a 
resurrection’,*’ and in doing this he was using a common idea among 
the Fathers.** It was also linked with his final definition in a section 
of the Papadopoulos-Kerameus series, which was headed by the edi- 
tor ‘Baptism is a Cross, Death and Resurrection’.*° In this passage, 
Chrysostom dealt in more detail with the surrounding verses from 
Romans 6, and continued his explanation of the titles promised to Mont- 
faucon 1 which was also the first lecture in the Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
series.*° He amplified his teaching on Romans 6 in his commentary on 
Romans: 


What does it mean that we have been baptised into His death? Just as He 
was baptised into His death, so too have we, for baptism is a cross. Bap- 
tism is to us what the cross and burial were to Christ, although not with 
regard to the same things. He died and was buried with regard to the 
flesh; both of these happen to us with regard to sin. Therefore, Paul did 
not say we have been united in Him in death but in the likeness of death 
(cf. Rom. 6.5). Both the one and the other are death, but not of the same 
thing. Christ’s death was death of the flesh; our death is the death of 
41 
sin. 


The incident with Jesus and the mother of the sons of Zebedee, in which 
Jesus referred to his cross and passion as a baptism, was recalled by 
Chrysostom: 
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How, then, did Christ answer? Can you drink of the cup of which I am 
about to drink, and be baptised with the baptism with which I am bap- 
tised? You see that He called the cross a baptism. How is this clear? Can 
you drink, He says, of the cup of which I am about to drink? He calls His 
passion a cup and on this account He says: Father, if it is possible, let 
this cup pass away from me. Did you see how He called the cross a bap- 
tism and the passion a cup?4” 


He reminded his listeners of Pau]’s words in Romans 6 and stressed the 
immediate nature of baptismal death, burial and resurrection: 


For in baptism there are both burial and resurrection together at the same 
time. He who is baptised puts off the old man, takes the new, and rises 
up, just as Christ has arisen through the glory of the Father. Do you see 
how, again, St Paul calls baptism a resurrection? 


But such an immediate transformation needed to issue in a radical alter- 
ation in the neophytes’ moral behaviour, for death to sin had to be ‘a 
once and for all’ state that meant that the baptized ‘have nothing to do 
with the passion of the flesh and the affairs of the world’.** Chrysostom 
counselled his congregation of those baptized: 


For your old self, he says, has been crucified and buried through baptism. 
Therefore, get for yourself none of the things that are on earth, and be not 
active in the affairs of the present life. For your life is hidden now and 
unseen by those who do not believe, but the time will come when it will 
be seen. But now is not your time. Since you have died once and for all, 
refuse to mind the things that are on earth. The greatness of your virtue is 
plainly seen especially when you have prevailed over the arrogance of 
the flesh and act toward the good things of the world just as if you were 
dead to this life.*° 


Those who, following their baptism, were dead to sin and Satan’s power 
had no longer anything to fear in the combat with Satan. Chrysostom 
taught them that they were equipped for this struggle, and he used the 
element of the service that involved the candidate shedding his clothes 
as the basis of the metaphor in which the Christian stripped for the 
combat against Satan, the opponent in the boxing bout and the fight.*° 
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Also from the elements of the rite, Chrysostom took the ovv@}Kn, in 
opposition to the axotayn, for it was the positive side of the contract 
that the baptizand was making with Christ. In this he was in parallel 
with Cyril and Theodore, whose catechetical lectures from this period 
are also extant. The verbal act of renunciation and confession for 
Chrysostom supplanted and made void the previous contract that man 
had with Satan, and this new ovv@nK7 is seen as coming into force at 
this point in the baptismal rite: 


We confessed His sovereignty; we rejected the domination of the devil. 
This was the signature, this the agreement, this the contract. See to it that 
we do not again become debtors to the old contract. Christ came once; 
He found the certificate of our ancestral indebtedness which Adam wrote 
and signed. Adam contracted the debt; by our subsequent sins we in- 
creased the amount owed. In this contract are written a curse, and sin, 
and death, and the condemnation of the law. Christ took all these away 
and pardoned them.*” 


The neophyte at baptism buried and left behind the old life and his 
bondage to Satan, and began to live his resurrected life in the power of, 
and commitment to, Christ. 

In his list of the titles of baptism, Chrysostom next referred to it as 
a circumcision, citing Col. 2.11 to support his statement. He did not 
develop this title further in these lectures, but, in two series of expos- 
itory sermons, he related baptism and circumcision. In his exposition of 
this text he taught the following: 


No longer, says St Paul, is circumcision accomplished by the knife, but 
in Christ Himself, for the hand does not perform the circumcision as in 
the Old Law, but the Spirit circumcises not a part but the whole man. 
There was a body there, and there is a body here; but that body was cir- 
cumcised in the flesh, this body in the Spirit; but not after the manner of 
the Jews, but you have put off not flesh but sin. When and where? In 
baptism.** 


Writing of the Christian’s new life in Christ acquired in baptism, he 
compared it with the old covenant made with the new: 
Behold now the soul is new (for it has been cleansed), the body is new, 


the worship is new, the promises are new, the covenant, the life, the table, 
the robe; in a word, all things are new. Instead of the Jerusalem here 
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below, we have gotten a heavenly Jerusalem; instead of a material tem- 
ple, we see a spiritual one; instead of tables of stone, we have tables of 
flesh; instead of circumcision, we have baptism; instead of manna, we 
have the body of the Master; instead of water from the rock, we have 
blood from His side; instead of the rod of Moses and Aaron, we have the 
cross; instead of the Promised Land, we have the kingdom of heaven; 
instead of priests without number, we have one high priest; instead of a 
lamb which was a dumb creature, we have a spiritual Lamb. When St 
Paul pondered on all these things, he said: they are all made new. But all 
things are from God through Christ and his gift.” 


Thus he saw baptism as the physical sign of the new covenant between 
Christ and his Church. 

Chrysostom was very easily deflected from his declared outline, and 
perhaps this is evidence that he preached from brief notes rather than a 
prepared manuscript. His list of the names of baptism was not inclusive, 
and now we shall consider other descriptions of baptism that emanate 
from elsewhere. Probably Chrysostom’s most frequently used descrip- 
tive term for baptism was n d@ped, and often he used this term to imply 
the act of baptism without actually using the term tO Bdantiopa. His 
preference for 1 dwpec carries us into the very heart of his theology and 
indicates strongly his understanding of the saving work of Christ, of 
which baptism was a symbol, an act of grace, completely unmerited and 
unearned by man, even though, as recipients of the gift, the neophytes 
had their own responsibility to continue to live a life worthy of those in 
receipt of such a gift of God. Such a lavish gift had to be received 
worthily, and he scathingly contrasted those baptized on their deathbeds 
with his congregation in terms of their reception of the gracious gift of 
God: 


Even if the grace is the same for you and for those who are initiated on 
their deathbeds, neither the choice nor the preparations are the same. 
They receive baptism in their beds, but you receive it in the bosom of the 
common mother of us all, the Church; they receive baptism amidst 
laments and tears, but you are baptised with rejoicing and gladness; they 
are groaning, while you are giving thanks; their high fever leaves them in 
a stupor, while you are filled with an abundance of spiritual pleasure. So 
in your case everything befits the gift, while in their case everything is 
opposed to it. For the dying man weeps and laments as he is baptised, his 
children stand about in tears, his wife mars her cheeks with her nails, his 
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friends are downcast, his servants’ eyes well with tears, and the whole 
house gives the appearance of a gloomy winter’s day.’ 


This conception of baptism as 7 Swped led him to emphasize a number 
of theological points, and the first was that, although baptism was ad- 
ministered by human hands, it was really the act of God himself. He 
interpreted Jesus’ baptism by John in the Jordan as an act in which each 
member of the Trinity was involved, and as a baptism by each member 
of the Trinity: by the Word that led Jesus into the water; by the Father 
as he spoke the words “This is my beloved Son’ and by the manifesta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit that descended upon him in the form of a dove.”! 
To remind the candidates of this factor in Jesus’ baptism, their baptism 
was given in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit: 

For this reason, when the priest is baptising he does not say, ‘I baptise 

so-and-so’, but, ‘so-and-so is baptised in the name of the Father and of 

the Son and of the Holy Spirit’. In this way he shows that it is not he 

who baptises but those whose names have been invoked, the Father, the 

Son and the Holy Spirit.>? 


Secondly, it was part of the grace of God for all believers to be equal 
before God. God gave the gifts in accordance with his gracious will 
alone, with no relation to merit or desert, so that the spiritual gifts that 
the neophytes received gave no right either to boast about superiority, 
or to wallow in inferiority: 


all these gifts are given to all of you in common, so that the rich man 
may not look down on the poor man, nor the poor man consider that he 
has any less than the rich man; for in Christ Jesus there is neither male 
nor female, there is no Scythian, no barbarian, no Jew, no Greek; not 
only is there no difference of age or nature, but even every difference of 
honour is cancelled out; there is one esteem for all, one gift, one brother- 
hood, binding us together, the same grace—so then, when you have all 
been led into (the Church) then you must all together bend your knee and 
not stand erect; you must stretch your hands to heaven and thank God for 
this gift.>? 
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Thus Chrysostom interpreted Paul’s words in Gal. 3.28 to suggest that 
even differences in honour were cancelled out in Christ through the 
gracious gift of baptism. By baptism the believer received the forgive- 
ness of sins, and also was allowed the privacy of confessing sins in a 
private encounter with God: 


(But this is not the case in baptism.) God forgives our sins and does not 
force us to make a parade of them in the presence of others. He seeks one 
thing only: that he who benefits by the forgiveness may learn the great- 
ness of the gift. 


This consideration of the gracious goodness of God should always be 
part of the Christian’s countenance and be characterized in his attitude 
to life. He told the catechumens beginning their course of proximate 
instruction for baptism to prepare beforehand to abstain from evil deeds 
and to do good. Such a gracious invitation from the Master to those 
who would never be able to earn or deserve such a gift for themselves 
had to so affect the lives and lifestyle of those who benefit from it that 
Chrysostom reminded that same group of catechumens after their bap- 
tism: 


Since we have benefited from so great a gift, let us show abundant zeal, 
and let us remember the contract we have made with Him.” 


In a subsequent lecture in the same series he linked the gift of the Holy 
Spirit with the baptismal act, describing the neophytes as those ‘who 
have just been judged worthy of the gift of the Spirit’>’ and, from this 
link with baptism, we may infer that a separate extra-baptismal act of 
confirmation was not known to Chrysostom. This raised the question of 
the status in terms of responsibility of the children whose baptism he 
justified: 


It is on this account that we baptise even infants, although they are sin- 
less, that they may be given the further gifts of sanctification, justice, 
filial adoption, and inheritance, that they may be brothers and members 
of Christ, and become dwelling places for the Holy Spirit.® 
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In his list of the gifts of baptism extended to children he omits the gift 
of remission of sin, because presumably of his statement regarding their 
sinlessness, from the list that he gave immediately preceding this pas- 
sage when he spoke of the benefits and gifts of baptism: 


Before yesterday you were captives, but now you are free and citizens of 
the Church; lately you lived in the shame of your sins, but now you live 
in freedom and justice. You are not only free, but also holy; not only 
holy, but also just; not only just, but also sons; not only sons, but also 
heirs; not only heirs, but also brothers of Christ; not only brothers of 
Christ, but also joint heirs; not only joint heirs, but also members; not 
only members, but also the temple; not only the temple, but also instru- 
ments of the Spirit.>? 


Paul Harkins commented on this section: 


For all its facile rhetoric, the progression by which Chrysostom enumer- 
ates the ten fruits of baptism is a magnificent one. Chrysostom never 
swerves from the New Testament, and all the fruits he enumerates except 
the last are mentioned either in the Gospels or the Pauline Epistles: free: 
John 8.36; holy: Rom. 1.7; just: Rom. 2.13; sons: Rom. 8.14; heirs: 
Rom. 8.17; brothers: Mt. 12.50; joint heirs: Rom. 8.17; members: \ Cor. 
6.15; temples: 1 Cor. 3.16. Only the term ‘instruments of the Spirit’ is 
not found as such in the Scripture, but it flows directly from the notion of 
temple, since it is the grace of the Spirit which makes us temples of 
Christ. Cf. P-K 3.34 (Var.gr.sac. 175) where Chrysostom says: ‘The 
Holy Spirit has made us temples of Christ’. Or, again, in De Anna 4 (MG 
54.667C) he says that we cannot excuse ourselves from prayer because 
there is no house of prayer nearby, for ‘If we are sober, the grace of the 
Spirit has made us temples of God’. In the present discourse (15) he calls 
the mouths of the faithful who have partaken of the Eucharist ‘doors of a 
Christ-bearing temple,’ i.e., of the temple of Christ which they have be- 
come. Also in this discourse (6) the newly-baptised have ‘become dwell- 
ing places for the Spirit’. All these expressions are correct, and one 
complements the others, for as Chrysostom says, ‘When I say Christ, I 
mean also the Father and the Holy Spirit’ (Stav. 4.4). 


This gave a comprehensive list of the spiritual benefits of the Christian 
lifestyle that the neophytes had just begun, following their baptism. 
However, he was quite prepared to admit that even rhetoric could not 
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adequately express the grace of God evident through baptism, as he in- 
dicated when addressing the neophytes the following day: 


If there is joy in heaven over one sinner who repents, much more fitting 
is it for us to exult and rejoice over so large a throng, and to glorify God 
in His kindness for this gift of His which defies description.©! 


Later Chrysostom returned to the theme of the need to guard such a 
valuable gift® by maintaining a life of integrity and virtue, free from 
the stain of post-baptismal sin, and he suggested that one of the pur- 
poses of maintaining a guard upon the gift of baptismal regeneration 
symbolized by the baptismal robe was to display the greatness of the 
gift to others: 


For the future, all of you, both you who have just deserved the gift and 
all who have already reaped for yourselves the benefit of his munifi- 
cence, must make the excellence of your conduct visible to all and, after 
the fashion of a torch, you must illumine those who look upon you. 


Perhaps he saw this as a more actively evangelistic role for the neo- 
phytes, that not only were they enlightened, but they were to enlighten 
others by their illumination. 

At other times, Chrysostom referred to the same concept of God’s 
undeserved gift given in baptism in terms of } yapic¢ of baptism. On 
these occasions he had in mind God’s gracious act in granting joy to the 
catechumens before their baptism, and he concludes the prebaptismal 
homily: 

In this knowledge, then, my beloved, make yourselves ready to receive 
this grace with joy and gladness of the spirit that you may enjoy the 
abundant benefits of this gift. May all of us together, by making our con- 


duct worthy of the grace, deserve to receive eternal and ineffable gifts by 
the grace and love of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Once again, in the light of such grace on God’s part, the minimum re- 
sponse from the candidates was to respond to the grace of God by seek- 
ing to live a life worthy of such grace. However, Chrysostom was 
aware that this would not be easy, and he reminded his audience that 
the cure for sins could be a wound for them: 
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For the bath can do away with sins previously committed; but there is no 
small fear nor insignificant danger that we may fall again into the same 
sins, and then the cure becomes a wound for us. For those who sin after 
baptism the punishment is proportioned to the greatness of the grace we 
received in it. 


He insisted thirdly that there must be a genuine desire and sincere in- 
tention for repentance shown in the exorcisms and at baptism. For 
Chrysostom there was no such thing as faith without works, and there 
had to be a desire to accomplish in the outward and visible life what 
God had already accomplished in the inward and spiritual realm at bap- 
tism. As we saw above,® Chrysostom took the image of gold fired in 
the furnace to illustrate the regenerative aspect of baptism, and he de- 
veloped this image in this section to describe the action of baptism in 
terms of the brightness of baptismal grace: 


When a man takes and melts down a gold statue which has become filthy 
with the filth of years and smoke and dirt and rust, he returns it to us all- 
clean and shining. So, too, God takes this nature of ours when it is rusted 
with the rust of sin, when our faults have covered it with abundant soot, 
and when it has destroyed the beauty he put into it in the beginning, and 
He smelts it anew. He plunges it into the waters as into the smelting fur- 
nace and lets the grace of the Spirit fall on it instead of the flames.°7 


In the Stavronikita series he used a similar concept to encourage the 
neophytes following their baptism to enjoy the title of newly baptized 
for all time. 

An allied concept to that of baptismal grace was that of the kindness 
(7 oLAav8pm@nia) of baptism, an expression which Chrysostom used in 
Stavronikita 1 and Montfaucon 2. In the former this use was in the con- 
text of his comparison of baptism with a marriage, contrasting the wealth 
of the bridegroom with the poverty of the bride: 


Let me give to you, too, a glimpse of the Bridegroom’s exceeding wealth 
and of the ineffable kindness which He shows to His bride. Let me point 
out to her the sordid past from which she is escaping and the glorious 
future she is about to enjoy. And if you wish, let us first strip from her 
her garb and see the condition in which she is. Despite her plight, the 
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Bridegroom still allows her to come to Him. This clearly shows us the 
boundless kindness of our common Master. He does not have her come 
to Him as His bride because He has longed for her comeliness, or her 
beauty, or the bloom of her body. On the contrary, the bride He has 
brought into the nuptial chamber is deformed and ugly, thoroughly and 
soenstully sordid, and, practically, wallowing in the very mire of her 
sins. 


He highlights thv doatov oiAavOpantav of the bridegroom by pulling 
no punches in his description of the bride—‘deformed...ugly, thor- 
oughly and shamefully sordid, and, practically, wallowing in the very 
mire of her sins’. Although the text is damaged here, Chrysostom’s 
meaning was clear from the context of what he was saying. He devel- 
oped his analogy, making it quite plain to his candidates that they were 
the doomed bride in terms of the reception and acceptance of the bride 
by the Bridegroom: 


But when the good Master saw His bride in such a plight and swept 
down into what I might call the very abyss of wickedness, naked and un- 
seemly, He considered neither her ugliness, nor her utter poverty, nor the 
enormity of her evils, but He manifested His own surpassing kindness 
and received her into His presence. ”° 


He pointed out that the bridegroom was demonstrating his kindness by 
requiring no accounting for the bride’s offences, nor had he exacted 
judgment, but only urged her to accept his exhortation and remon- 
strance, and encouraged her to forget the past. He took up this theme 
again in Montfaucon 2 describing God’s forgiveness of sins and God’s 
discretion in that act of forgiveness because, as an act of kindness to 
man, God did not force man to make public his sins: 


But this is not the case in baptism. God forgives our sins and does not 
force us to make a parade of them in the presence of others. He seeks one 
thing only; that he who benefits by the forgiveness may learn the great- 
ness of the gift. When he shows us His kindness, He is satisfied to have 
us alone as witnesses.”! 
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Thus in baptism God’s kindness was plainly demonstrated for all to see, 
both in receiving the candidates, and graciously and kindly granting 
them forgiveness of their sins and newness of life. 

As we have just seen, Chrysostom used the analogy of baptism as a 
spiritual marriage, a union between Christ and the candidate;”? and this 
was one of his favourite pictures. He began the Stavronikita series by 
telling his newly-enrolled catechumens 


This is a time for joy and gladness of the spirit. Behold, the days of our 
longing and love, the days of your spiritual marriage, are close at hand. 
To call what takes place today a marriage would be no blunder; not only 
could we call it a marriage but even a marvellous and most unusual kind 
of military enlistment. Nor does any contradiction exist between mar- 
riage and military service.” 


Paul Harkins in his notes points out the differences between fourth- 
century matrimonial practice and that of the twentieth century: 


The soul which is invited to become God’s bride must forget its entire 
past, just as in marriages of the flesh. The betrothed forgets her parents 
and her father’s home, to be united to a bridegroom whom she has never 
seen. We must not be surprised at this situation, which, in the social 
environment of the fourth century, was quite usual. The marriage was 
arranged between the man and the parents of the prospective bride; the 
betrothed couple never saw each other before the marriage night, when 
the groom came with great pomp to seek his bride at her parent’s home 
and to lead her to his own. For the young bride the marriage involved a 
complete change in her way of life and was, indeed, ‘a great mystery’.”4 

No wedding, of course, would be complete without the bridal gown and 
the wedding breakfast, and in this analogy, the same was true, as 
Chrysostom exhorted his candidates to maintain after baptism the same 


lifestyle that they had begun at their ‘spiritual marriage’: 


This is why, in my fear of the enemy’s tricks, I am continually exhorting 
you to keep the marriage robe in its integrity, that with it you may enter 
forever into this spiritual marriage. And what takes place here is a spiri- 
tual marriage. Just as in marriage between man and woman the bridal 
feast is prolonged for seven days, see how we too extend for the same 
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number of days your bridal feast, setting before you the table of the mys- 
teries, filled with good things beyond number. And why do I say seven 
days? If you are willing to live soberly and to keep vigilant, this banquet 
is prolonged for you through all time, provided that you keep your bridal 
robe inviolate and radiant. For in this way you will draw the Bridegroom 
to a fuller love and you yourselves will shine forth with increasing radi- 
ance and lustre as time goes on, because grace increases more and more 
with the good deeds we do.” 


Providing the neophyte was prepared to conduct himself soberly and to 
remain vigilant against the tricks of the enemy, there was no reason 
why he might not keep the bridal robe bright for all time. Antoine 
Wenger points out in this note: 


Still, as I have said many times already, sobriety of spirit is the most im- 
portant condition of all.” 


Chrysostom used this analogy of a spiritual marriage in the Papadopou- 
los-Kerameus series. In the third lecture of this series, probably given 
on Maundy Thursday, he used material very similar to that which he 
developed in Stavronikita 1. Speaking of n ovv@nxn between the candi- 
date and the bridegroom, he said: 


Therefore, remember these words. They are your contract with the Bride- 
groom. It is necessary, before a marriage, to complete an account of the 
gifts and the dowry; you too must do so before this marriage. He found 
you naked and a beggar behaving in an unseemly manner, but He did not 
turn away; you were the one who had to choose. Instead of a dowry, con- 
tribute these words, and Christ will consider that the wealth you bring is 
great—if you will keep and observe these words through all your life. 
For Christ finds his wealth in the salvation of our souls.7” 


However in Montfaucon 2, the analogy seems to change to that used by 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who reminds his audience of the story of the wed- 
ding guest who refused to dress appropriately for the wedding.’® Here 
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Chrysostom suggests that the candidate has been invited to a spiritual 
wedding and a royal banquet: 


But you have been invited to a spiritual wedding and a royal banquet; 
consider, then, what sort of wedding garment you should buy. On the 
other hand, there is no need for you to buy it, because He who has in- 
vited you gives you the garment as a gift, so that you cannot offer your 
poverty as an excuse.” 


The emphasis was still firmly upon the gracious benevolence of the 
host, who not only invited those who were poor and ill-clad, but made 
arrangements for their clothing as well. 

Following on from his spiritual marriage analogy, it was natural that 
Chrysostom should see some form of kinship between those who are 
spiritually married to Christ through baptism. In the homily addressed 
to the neophytes after baptism, he spoke in these terms to them: 


My dearly beloved brothers—if I may call you my brothers—it is true 
that I share with you the same birth, but by my later negligence I 
destroyed the true perfection of our kinship. Nonetheless, let me call you 
brothers because of my great love, and let me urge you to show a great 
zeal to match the great honour bestowed on you. *° 


He also addressed them as his brothers when anticipating their new 
status at the beginning of Montfaucon 1. 

Chrysostom reminded his audience of the honour and dignity of bap- 
tism: 


Should you not see to it that you deserve such reverence, inasmuch as 
you are about to acquire so great a dignity? And this is a great dignity. It 
coextends with the present life and the life you will live together here- 
after. What is this dignity? Henceforth, through the kindness of God, you 
will be called a Christian and one of the faithful. There is not one dignity 
here, but two. Soon you will put on Christ. You must act and deliberate 
in all things with the knowledge that he is everywhere with you.*! 


Once this dignity was conferred upon the neophytes, God intended it to 
be permanent. Chrysostom told them that nobody could take away the 
gifts and the dignity that God has bestowed upon them unless they 
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themselves permitted it. He contrasted the earthly king who had the 
power to take away any honour which he bestowed, with God: 


For whenever someone obtains some dignity from an earthly king, to 
take it away does not lie in the will of him who receives, but the one who 
offers the honour also has the power to take it away; when he wishes, he 
strips the recipient of his honour, releases him from his office, and im- 
mediately makes him a private citizen again. In the case of our King, it is 
altogether different. Once the dignity has been given to us through his 
kindness—I mean such honours as sonship by adoption, sanctity, the 
grace of the Spirit—no one will ever be able to take these things away 
from us, unless we grow lax. What do I mean, ‘take away’? If He sees 
that we are well disposed, He supplements what He has already bestowed 
on us and, according to the great honour which is ours, He will increase 
again the gifts He has given.* 


On the contrary, the honour and dignity that God gave could grow, and 
the gifts develop, as they had done with St Paul, Chrysostom pointed 
out: 


He has commanded you, too, to do this as far as you can in the things 
which have been entrusted to you—to increase the sanctity which you 
have received, to render more shining your justice after the bath, and to 
make your grace more lustrous, just as Paul did, who, by his subsequent 
toils and zeal and eagerness, increased all the blessing he had received.*? 


John Chrysostom’s somewhat rambling style makes analysis of his 
baptismal teaching somewhat difficult, but I have attempted to draw out 
the highlights of his baptismal theology as it is to be found in the sur- 
viving catechetical material. It was an approach that emphasized the 
importance of an ethical life lived to a high standard of personal moral- 
ity. The neophytes had a responsibility to respond to the grace and 
kindness and love of God by living a life that bore witness to that grace 
and that love among those with whom they lived. Thus, with Chrysos- 
tom, they too might demonstrate to this world ‘the knowledge of your 
[God’s] truth, and in the world to come, life everlasting’. 
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BAPTISM IN THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS AND CATECHISMS 


Geoffrey W. Bromiley 


Baptism quickly emerged as a focal point in reformation teaching and 
practice. There were two reasons for this. First, the doctrine and admin- 
istration of baptism in the later Middle Ages presented an immediate 
challenge to the reformers. Doctrinally, baptism supposedly brought 
with it an infusion of grace that for sincere recipients, which included 
all infants, meant both forgiveness of sins and renovation of life. After 
baptism the chief aim of Christians who had been baptized in infancy 
was to avoid post-baptismal sin, which, if mortal, could plunge them 
into hell, and, if venial, could involve long periods of purgatorial pun- 
ishment and cleansing. Penance, the second plank after shipwreck, was 
the remedy for mortal sin, and many things, for example, indulgences, 
monastic merits earned by following the evangelical counsels, and 
masses for the dead, could help to reduce the term to be spent in purga- 
tory. Administratively, the rite of baptism was often put in the hands of 
midwives when prompt action was needed, for unbaptized infants were 
excluded from the heavenly vision. Additional ceremonies had also 
been attached to the simple rite and the traditional Latin was a language 
that was unfamiliar to most of the people. The reformation focusing on 
justification by faith, on the atoning work of Christ, and on the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit forced the reformers into collision with the medieval 
teaching, and their desire for the scriptural purity of baptismal practice 
brought with it both opposition to the use of midwives and a refusal to 
tolerate the elaborately futile mode of medieval administration. 
Secondly, however, the mainline reformers found themselves chal- 
lenged by the radical groups who thought that true baptismal reform 
could be achieved only with the abolition of infant baptism and the 
establishment of a Church of real confessors. On the face of it, the radi- 
cal proposal seemed to be an obvious one. Medieval theologians had 
allowed that adults who received baptism insincerely and in unbelief 
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could not be recipients of its spiritual blessings. But if most of the can- 
didates for baptism were infants, insistence on the prerequisites of faith 
and sincerity had lost its point. Furthermore, most of those baptized as 
infants had been given very little doctrinal or ethical instruction. They 
lived out their lives with ostensible baptismal blessings to which they 
seemed to have no legitimate claim. The abolition of infant baptism 
would have helped to end the great sham of medieval Christianity and 
to restore a vital and authentic form of Christianity. The mainline 
reformers could surely feel the force of arguments to this effect. They 
had either to yield to them or to offer a new dogmatic presentation of 
baptism that would still find a place for the baptism of the infants of 
believers. 

For these reasons baptism assumed a pivotal role in the reformation 
reconstruction of doctrine and liturgy. Though less important than the 
Lord’s Supper, it still claimed the attention of the reformers. They had 
to demonstrate how their own reading of Scripture justified their un- 
derstanding of this sacrament. In the present study I shall look at the 
way in which the Reformed confessions and catechisms approached the 
sacrament of baptism. The focus will be on the total assessment, which 
I shall give in some detail. But we must also look more specifically at 
the replies that were given to the attacks of the radicals. The works to 
which I shall be referring are the First Helvetic Confession (quoted as 
HC I) of 1536,! the Gallican Confession (GC) of 1559,” the Scots Con- 
fession (SC) of 1560,° the Belgic Confession (BC) of 1561,‘ the Second 
Helvetic Confession (HC II) of 1566,° the Anglican Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles (TNA) of 1571,° the Irish Articles (IA) of 1615,’ and the West- 
minster Confession (WC) of 1647,° and then the Geneva Catechism 
(GCat) of 1545,° the Heidelberg Catechism (HCat) of 1563,'° and the 
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Westminster Shorter Catechism (WSCat) of 1647.!! The Consensus 
Zigurinus (CZ) of 1549! will also make some contribution. 

The confessions recognized baptism as one of the two sacraments 
instituted by Christ. In so doing they made a distinction between bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, on the one hand, and the five so-called 
sacraments of the Middle Ages on the other. The Belgic Confession 
expressed satisfaction with ‘the number of sacraments that Christ our 
Lord has instituted’ (BC XXXII). The Anglican view was that the ‘five 
commonly called sacraments...are not to be counted for sacraments of 
the gospel’ (TNA XXV). Bullinger held that, while some of the five are 
profitable, they are not divinely instituted sacraments to which divine 
promises are annexed, but human ordinances (HC H, XIX). Divine in- 
stitution is a distinguishing feature of the two evangelical sacraments 
(WC XXXVI, 1). 

Belief in the divine institution rested largely on Mt. 28.19, which is 
quoted in BC XXXIV, HCat Qu.71, and HC I, XX. HC II refers as 
well to the fact that Jesus was himself baptized by John and that the rite 
used by John was then adopted by the apostles. Further proof was found 
in the demand of Peter in Acts 2.38 (HC II, XX). 

The confessions thought it important that there should be correspon- 
dence between the two New Testament sacraments and the Old Testa- 
ment sacraments of circumcision and the passover. The external signs 
are different, but in ‘substance and matter’ (Christ) ‘the sacraments of 
both covenants are equal’ (HC II, XIX). The chief difference is that 
there is no blood shedding in the New Testament signs, for Christ’s 
blood has now been shed. They are ‘not done with blood’ (BC XXXIV) 
and are not so ‘painful’ (HC I, XIX). They are also more durable, sim- 
ple and inclusive. They no longer look forward to the fulfilment of the 
promise. Their ‘substance and promise is already fulfilled and per- 
formed in Christ’ (HC II, XIX). 

The aim of the sacraments is to confirm the truth of God’s promises 
to us (GCat 2.84). They ‘present to our senses, both that which God 
signifies to us by his Word, and that which he works inwardly in our 
hearts’ (BC XXXIII). They ‘are added to the Word for more ample 
confirmation...as pledges and seals of the grace of God’ (GC XXXIV). 
As such they strengthen our faith against the threats of its inner weak- 
ness. 
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A subsidiary purpose is to make ‘a visible difference betwixt God’s 
people and those that were without his league’ (SC XXI). Baptism is a 
sign of profession (TNA XXVII). This aim, however, is secondary to 
the real purpose of supplementing the Word as a pledge or seal (TNA 
XXV, XXVII). As visible signs or figures the sacraments ‘confirm the 
truth of God’s promises to us’ (GCat 2.84). Appealing more broadly to 
our sensory nature, they present ‘to our senses’ what God ‘says in his 
Word and does in our hearts’ (BC XXXII). 

The confessions make it plain that the sacraments do not operate on 
their own. ‘Their ordinance and truth is in Jesus Christ, and of them- 
selves they are only smoke and shadow’ (GC XXXIV). ‘Jesus Christ 
is the object presented by them, without whom they would be of no 
moment’ (BC XXXII). The things signified are not ‘so tied to and in- 
cluded in the signs that whosoever do outwardly receive the signs must 
needs inwardly participate in the grace’ (HC II, XIX). 

The efficacious operation depends also upon the Holy Spirit, who 
operates through the sacraments as he does through the Word. This is a 
crucial point in reformation teaching. The work ‘truly belongs to the 
Holy Spirit alone’ (GCat 2.84). God is at work through the sacraments 
by his Spirit (GC XXXIV). ‘God worketh in us by the power of the 
Holy Ghost’ (BC XXXIII). The sacraments ‘by the Spirit stir up in us a 
greater measure of faith’ (HC II, XIX). The efficacy of the sacraments 
depends ‘upon the work of the Spirit’ (WC XXVII, 3). The sacraments 
always offer the grace of God even though not all people receive it. 
Grace, however, is not ‘either fixed or included in them’ (GCat 2.84). 
By the Word and Spirit they are ‘true and perfect signs’ that ‘offer the 
things signified, howsoever the unbelievers receive not the things which 
are offered’ (HC II, XIX). ‘The wicked do not deprive the sacraments 
of their nature and virtue’ (GCat 2.85). 

The signs are not chosen at random. They represent the things signi- 
fied. For this reason ‘the names and effects of the one may be attributed 
to the other’ (WC XXVII, 2). Indeed, Bullinger was of the opinion that 
we only have an authentic sacrament when sign and substance ‘are 
sacramentally joined together’ and ‘united by a mystical signification’ 
(HC II, XIX). 

Turning from the sacraments in general to baptism in particular, we 
note that, while the confessions and catechisms variously describe the 
thing signified in baptism, they all agree that by baptism we are ‘re- 
ceived into the church of God’ (GC XXXIV). Baptism is thus a sign of 
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our profession (TNA XXVII). As Bullinger put it, it is the ‘sign of initi- 
ation for God’s people, whereby the elect of God are consecrated unto 
God’ (HC I, XX). 

Baptism involves physical washing. As such it points us to the spir- 
itual washing that is the work of Christ and the Spirit. ‘We are grafted 
into the body of Christ so as to be washed and cleansed by his blood, 
and then renewed in purity of life by the Holy Spirit? (GC XXXV). ‘As 
water cleanseth away the filth of the body, so doth the blood of Christ 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit? (GC XXXV). The HCat Qu. 73 uses 
similar terms: ‘As the filthiness of the body is taken away by water, so 
our sins are taken away by Christ and the Spirit of Christ’. To be bap- 
tized is ‘to be plunged also from the filthiness of sins’, for “God freely 
purges us from our sins by the blood of his Son’ (HC II, XX). 

Some confessions and catechisms equate the baptismal washing with 
forgiveness. We read in GCat 2.86 that ‘forgiveness of sins is a kind of 
washing, by which our souls are cleansed from their defilements just as 
bodily stains are washed away by water’. Forgiveness, however, may 
be mentioned separately. Baptism signs and seals ‘the promises of for- 
giveness of sins...by the Holy Ghost’ (TNA XX VII). HC I, XX quotes 
the saying of Peter in Acts 2.38: ‘Let every one of you be baptized in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins’. 

The confessions closely associate baptism with adoption. Baptism is 
‘a pledge of our adoption’ as we are grafted into Christ’s body (GC 
XXXV). In baptism God has given testimony that he ‘will for ever be 
our gracious God and Father’ (GC XXXIV). Baptism signs and seals 
‘our adoption to be the sons of God’ (TNA XXVII). To be baptized is 
to be received into the family of God, to be called a child of God (HC 
II, XX). Adoption goes hand in hand with ‘ingrafting into Christ’ (WC 
XXVIII, 1) and the ministry of the Spirit (TNA XXVII). The interre- 
lated operation of the Trinity emerges clearly in this regard. The Father 
adopts those who by baptism are identified with Christ’s reconciling 
work through the Spirit’s ministry. 

Baptism, like circumcision, is a covenant sign. It is ‘a sign and seal of 
the covenant of grace’ (WC XXVIII, 1). Baptism ‘doth signify and seal 
our...partaking of the benefits of the covenant of grace’ (WC XXVII, 
1). The covenant, of course, also meant election. Baptism is a bath of 
regeneration that the Lord offers to his elect (HC 1, XXI). By it ‘the 
elect of God are consecrated unto God’ (HC IT, XX). 
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The reference to the bath of regeneration reminds us that baptism, as 
a going into or under the water and an emerging from it, pointed very 
powerfully to the believers’ dying with Christ and rising again with 
him. This signification of baptism finds emphasis in the GCat. Baptism 
clearly depicts spiritual regeneration: ‘A figure of death is set before us 
when the water is poured upon the head, and the figure of a new life 
when...we only enter water for a moment as a kind of grave, out of 
which we instantly emerge’ (2.86). Our resurrection derives ‘from the 
Death and Resurrection of Christ’. By his death ‘our old man is 
crucified’ and ‘our reformation to a new life...is the result of the resur- 
rection’ (2.87). BC XXXIV makes the same point when it says that re- 
generation means both ‘putting on us the new man, and putting off the 
old man with all his deeds’. Here we see the ethical thrust of baptism. 
Baptism is not a single event. It works itself out in total renewal. HC I], 
XX takes up the theme. ‘Inwardly we are regenerated’, enriched ‘with 
divers gifts, that we might live a new life’. Being baptized, ‘we are 
bound to give unto God obedience, mortification of the flesh, and new- 
ness of life’, leading ‘a new and innocent life’. 

Regarding the administration of baptism, the confessions lay great 
emphasis on the fact that the sacraments are committed only to the 
ordained ministers of the gospel. A basic prerequisite is that ‘they be 
ministrated by lawful ministers...appointed to the preaching of the 
Word’ (SC XXII). The emergency baptisms of medieval practice, usu- 
ally given by midwives, came under serious criticism. The Holy Spirit 
did not suffer women ‘to teach in the congregation’ (SC XXII). What 
about presbyters who were neither academically, ethically nor spiri- 
tually qualified for their office? Was the baptism that they gave valid? 
At this point the confessions avoided what they regarded as the false 
view of the Donatists. Certainly such pastors ought to be removed from 
their ministry. Nevertheless, Christ is the true baptizer, and therefore 
‘the efficacy of baptism does not depend upon the person who admin- 
isters it? (GC XXVIII). The ministers give only the outward rite, but 
‘our Lord giveth that which is signified’ (BC XXXIV). The situation 
was particularly acute in England, where both Latimer and Jewel drew 
attention to the decay of the universities and the shortage of clergy who 
were well equipped both morally and academically. Yet even here the 
articles insist that the ministers ‘do not act in their own name but in 
Christ’s’, so that ‘the effect of Christian ordinances’ is not ‘taken away 
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by their wickedness’ so long as there is correct administration and 
reception in faith (TNA XXVI). 

Correct administration meant the use of water along with the biblical 
word. The question of immersion, affusion or sprinkling was not a cru- 
cial one in the sixteenth century. For the most part infants were still 
dipped in northern Europe, but baptism could be given in various modes 
so long as water was poured or sprinkled over the head. The rise of the 
Baptist movement in the seventeenth century, however, led the WC to 
insist that dipping ‘is not necessary’. ‘Baptism is rightly administered 
by pouring or sprinkling water upon the person’ (XXVIII, 3). The 
baptismal word, of course, was absolutely necessary, namely the say- 
ing, ‘In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit’ (BC 
XXXIV; NC I, XX; WC XXVIUII, 2; WSCat Qu. 94). The signs had to 
be taken out of common use and ‘consecrated by the Word’. Without 
the Word there is no sacrament (HC II, XIX). The saying must be said 
in languages that the people understand and not in what might often be 
a garbled Latin. ‘To administer the sacrament in a tongue not under- 
stood of the people...is plainly repugnant to the Word of God and the 
custom of the primitive church’ (IA 72; cf. TNA XXIV; WC XX], 3). 

Some confessions reacted strongly against the patristic and medieval 
practice of adding other ceremonies to the simple baptismal rite. ‘Oil, 
salt, spittall, and such like in baptism are men’s inventions’ (SC XXII). 
Not necessary to the perfection of baptism are things like ‘exorcism, the 
use of lights, oil, spittle’ (HC I, XX). ‘In the administration of baptism 
exorcism, Oil, salt, spittle, and superstitious hallowing of the water, are 
for just cause abolished, and without them the sacrament is fully and 
perfectly administered’ (IA 91). 

The confessions and catechisms regarded baptism as an efficacious 
sign. HC I entitled a whole article, ‘The Power and Efficacy of the 
Sacraments’ (XXI), and the efficacy of baptism was that it united be- 
lievers with Christ for washing and cleansing (GC XXXV). The Belgic 
Confession described washing and cleansing as the effects of baptism 
(XXXIV). The sacraments were said to have ‘a wholesome effect and 
operation’ (TNA XXV). The blessing of baptism is that ‘we are clothed 
with Christ and presented with his Spirit’ (GCat 2.87). Notable gifts are 
sealed by the water that represents these great benefits (HC II, XX). 

Baptism, of course, is not efficacious simply by being administered. 
If it is asked whether ‘the water is a washing of the soul’, the answer is 
‘By no means’ (GCat 2.86). Only the blood of Christ can wash the soul. 
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In order that it may do this by way of baptism, a first prerequisite is 
faith. Baptism is the ‘sacrament of faith’ (GC XXXV). “The right use of 
baptism consists in faith and repentance’ (GCat 2.87). The sacraments 
are efficacious ‘in such only as worthily receive them’ (TNA XXV). 
‘The wicked and unbelievers do not enjoy the thing signified because 
they receive them [the signs] not with a true faith’ (HC II, XIX). Bap- 
tism is meant only for ‘those that do actually profess faith in and 
obedience unto Christ’ (WC XXVIII, 4). Occasionally the faithful are 
equated with the elect. Baptism, we are told, is a bath of regeneration 
that the Lord and his ministers offer and represent to his elect (HC I, 
XXII). We also read that baptism is a sign of initiation ‘whereby the 
elect of God are consecrated unto God’ (HC II, XX). 

A second and equally essential prerequisite is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. We have mentioned already the ministry of the Spirit in relation 
to both sacraments, but the specific operation of the Spirit in baptism 
also calls for attention. The Geneva Catechism (2.87) states that we 
‘receive the fruit of this cleansing when the Holy Spirit sprinkles our 
consciences with that sacred blood’. Cleansing can take place only 
when ‘the blood of Christ, by the power of the Holy Spirit, doth inter- 
nally sprinkle the soul’ (BC XXXIV). The right use of the sacrament is 
‘wrought by operation of the Holy Ghost’ (SC XXI). It is by the Holy 
Spirit that ‘the promises of forgiveness and adoption are visibly signed 
and sealed’ (TNA XXVII). ‘I am washed by his blood and Spirit from 
the pollution of my soul’ (HCat Qu. 72). ‘The grace promised is not 
only offered, but really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost’, if 
baptism is rightly administered and the recipients are those to whom the 
grace applies (WC XXVIII, 6). 

The question has been raised of whether the confessions and cate- 
chisms believed that the Holy Spirit uses baptism as an instrument or 
simply does inwardly in parallel to what the water does outwardly. Is 
water-baptism no more than a rite that accompanies the inward spiritual 
operation? The interrelating of Word and sacrament will perhaps help 
us as we try to answer this question. God works in the Word and by the 
Word and not merely in conjunction with it. In the same way he works 
in and through baptism as well. In relation to neither Word nor sacra- 
ment, of course, does he work automatically. But when faith is present 
and the Holy Spirit is active, baptism no less than the Word is God’s 
instrument. 
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The use of ‘through which’ shows that it is through the signs that the 
Lord works to effect what is signified (HC I, XXI, XXII; HC II, XX). 
Indeed, the Geneva Catechism states directly that, while the Spirit does 
the inward work, this does not in the least prevent God ‘from employ- 
ing the sacraments as secondary instruments...without derogating in 
any way from the agency of the Spirit’ (GCat 2.87). Although water is a 
figure, ‘the reality is annexed to it’ (2.87). The Gallican, too, tells us 
that the sacraments are outward signs ‘through which God operates by 
his Spirit? (GC XXV). We seem to have more of a parallel than an 
instrumental operation when we are told that the ministers give ‘that 
which is visible, but the Lord giveth that which is signified’ (BC 
XXXIV). But the Thirty-Nine Articles support an instrumental view. 
The sacraments are ‘effectual signs of grace...by the which he [God] 
doth work invisibly in us’ (XXIV), and baptism is ‘an instrument’ 
whereby ‘they that receive it rightly’ receive a visible sign and seal of 
the divine promises. We do not read, of course, that they receive a ful- 
filment of the promises, only a sign and seal that they have received or 
will receive this. By baptism, however, the Spirit effectually enhances 
the faith that God grants what he has promised (XX VII). The thought of 
an authentic signing and sealing of the divine promises also occurs in 
HCat Qu. 66, which describes the sacraments as visible ‘signs and 
seals’ by the use of which God ‘may declare and seal to us the promise 
of the gospel’. 

Bullinger avoided the distinction between a parallel and instrumental 
use by pointing out that baptism in the full sense is present only when 
both sign and thing signified take place together. This happens when 
sign and thing signified are united by the Spirit in a way that we cannot 
comprehend and that Bullinger describes as ‘mystical’ (HC II, XIX). 
The Spirit uses the sacrament as he uses the Word. By means of it he 
gives or augments the faith that is needed for true reception. The faith 
that is thus confirmed is, of course, essential. Where there is no faith 
there is no work of the Spirit. Only an outward administration is possi- 
ble. But when baptism is received in faith, the Holy Spirit confirms that 
faith, and in so doing ‘mystically’ confers the thing signified. 

Two further points call for attention in relation to baptism. The first is 
that the efficacy is not tied to the moment of external administration. 
Infant baptism in particular gave rise to this contention, though it had, 
of course, a wider range. The Geneva Catechism argued that infants 
may ‘receive and produce the fruit of their baptism on acknowledging 
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its reality after they have grown up’ (2.89). The Belgic Confession, too, 
claimed that ‘baptism does not only avail us at the time when the water 
is poured upon us’ (XXXIV). The same point may be found in the 
Westminster Confession as well: ‘The efficacy of baptism is not tied 
to that moment in time when it is administered...the grace promised is 
not only offered, but exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost to such 
as that grace belongeth unto, according to God’s own will, in his 
appointed time’ (XXVIII, 6). 

The second point is related to the first. In many cases the thing sig- 
nified might be conferred prior to the sign. Of what value, then, is the 
sign? Cleansing and regeneration, however, are not accomplished at a 
single moment. They have a beginning, but they are also an ongoing 
reality. As we read in the Consensus Zigurinus (CZ 19), ‘the sins of 
Paul were washed away in baptism, though they had been previously 
washed away...baptism was the laver of regeneration for Cornelius 
though he had already received the Holy Spirit’ (CZ 19). Regeneration 
is a ‘reformation to a new life’ (GCat 2.87). ‘The promise contained in 
baptism is perpetually in force’ (CZ 20). Baptism avails us through ‘the 
whole course of our life’ (BC XXXIV). ‘Baptism once received does 
continue all a man’s life, and is a perpetual sealing of our adoption’ 
(HC II, XX). Does this mean, then, that baptism is only an external sign 
of the grace that is already at work in believers? No, for the Holy Spirit 
uses the sign to strengthen the faith of the recipients and thus to pro- 
mote the renovation of life on which they have already embarked. 
Baptism has an ethical thrust. It is a sign and seal not only of justifica- 
tion but also of ‘sanctification by the communion which we have with 
Jesus Christ’ (IA 89). 

The Reformed, of course, had from early days faced the problem 
raised by the radicals, that of the baptism of infants. The confessions 
and catechisms had to devote some attention to this issue. The radicals, 
like the Reformed, insisted that faith is a primary prerequisite for bap- 
tism. But they made what seemed to be an obvious deduction that in- 
fants are excluded, for they have not yet reached the age when faith is 
possible. The GCat (2.87) put the question plainly: If faith is needed, 
“how comes it that we baptize infants?’ 

Some of the confessions gave only very brief answers to this ques- 
tion. The authority of Jesus Christ might be adduced, but without any 
attempt at explanation. GC XXXV took this line. Also TNA XXVII and 
IA 91 argued that the ‘baptism of young children is agreeable with the 
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institution of Christ’, but again without explanation. SC XXIII simply 
condemned the Anabaptist error that ‘denies baptism to appertain to 
children, before that they have faith and understanding’. The Westmin- 
ster Shorter Catechism merely says that ‘the infants of such as are 
members of the visible church are to be baptized’ (Qu. 95). 

Often, however, reasons are given for the retaining of infant baptism. 
One such reason is that baptism has replaced circumcision. Thus we 
read: ‘Moses and all the prophets teach that circumcision was the sign 
of repentance and was even as Paul declares the sacrament of faith’. 
When Christ replaced circumcision by baptism, the meaning was the 
same, and ‘Christ in making us partakers of his grace...did not condi- 
tion that it should either be more obscure or in some respect less abun- 
dant’. Indeed, he ‘shed it upon us more clearly and more abundantly’ 
(GCat 2.88). Further references to the link between baptism and cir- 
cumcision may be found in BC XXXIV and HCat Qu. 74. 

We have noted already that circumcision in the Old Testament went 
hand in hand with the covenant and election. These two doctrines were 
both adduced in defences of infant baptism. Thus we read that infants 
should not be excluded from the fellowship of God’s people when it 
may be conjectured that they are the elect of God (HC I, XXI). The 
children of Christians ‘are heirs of the blessing promised to the seed of 
believers’, so that the force and substance of baptism ‘are common to 
them’, and ‘to deny them the sign, which is inferior to the substance, 
were manifest injustice’ (GCat 2.88). Since the children of believers 
‘belong to the covenant people of God’, they ought also to receive bap- 
tism ‘as a sign of the covenant’ (HCat Qu. 74). ‘Young infants, born of 
faithful parents, are to be baptized...they are written in the covenant of 
God (Acts 3.25). Why, then, should not the sign of the covenant be 
given to them?’ (HC II, XX). 

Strangely, the confessions and catechisms did not refer to the blessing 
of the children by Jesus nor to his saying that theirs is the kingdom of 
God (Lk. 18.16). The link between Jesus and the children was a deeper 
one, for the basis of the baptism of infants was the atoning work that 
Jesus had accomplished on their behalf. Even in Old Testament days 
‘the Lord commanded in the law, that they [infants] should be made 
partakers of the sacrament of Christ’s suffering and death shortly after 
they were born, by offering for them a lamb, which was a sacrament of 
Jesus Christ’. Therefore, the infants of Christians for whom Christ shed 
his blood ‘ought to receive the sign and sacrament of that which Christ 
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hath done for them’ (BC XXXV). Christian infants have a claim to 
baptism because ‘redemption from sin and the Holy Ghost, who works 
faith, are through the blood of Christ promised to them no less than to 
their parents’ (HCat Qu. 74). 

Thus far, however, little real answer had been given to the objection 
of the radicals that infants are incapable of meeting the first prerequi- 
site, that is, that of an obedient faith. If infants can neither believe nor 
obey, why should they be baptized? A fundamental way of dealing with 
this issue, grounded in the doctrine of election and effectual calling, 
was to point to the fact that the efficacy of baptism, which is the work 
of the Holy Spirit, is not tied to the moment of the external administra- 
tion. For infants who died in infancy—and there were many such in the 
sixteenth century—the Holy Spirit might do a special regenerative 
work. For those who survived and would later receive instruction, the 
Spirit’s work might come later in life when they came to faith. Faith, 
however, did not have to precede or accompany baptism. The Spirit 
blows where he lists. He might have begun already the work that would 
later lead to faith. At a suitable time, the baptized infants of believers, 
who belong to God’s elect people and in whom the Spirit will do the 
work of effectual calling through the Word, will finally ‘exhibit the 
power of their baptism’ (GCat 2.88). Already ‘heirs of the blessing’, 
they will in due time ‘receive and produce the fruit of their baptism’ 
(GCat 2.89). 

We come across the same concept in the Westminster Confession 
(XXVIII, 6). God, we are told, has not linked the efficacy of baptism to 
the time of its administration. The promised blessings will be ‘not only 
offered, but really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost to such 
(whether of age or infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to 
the counsel of God’s own will, in his appointed time’. The thing sig- 
nified depends ultimately, not on the human decision of faith, but on the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, ‘who works faith’ as well (HCat Qu. 74). 
The divine election is the final ground upon which the baptism of the 
children of Christians rests. 

A survey of the baptismal teaching and practice of the Reformed 
confessions and catechisms suggests that they gave a new dignity to 
this sacrament. Superficially, of course, it might seem that the act of 
baptism had really lost in value. Baptism was no longer indispensable, 
as the medieval church had maintained. The automatic operation of the 
Holy Spirit could no longer be counted on if the administration was 
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properly executed and if it was received without insincerity. The rite it- 
self was no longer enhanced by additional symbolic actions. Neverthe- 
less, the Reformed understanding did much to raise the doctrinal status 
of baptism, to purify its administration and to bring its meaning into a 
true trinitarian focus. 

It did so first by more clearly detaching baptism from the five sacra- 
mental rites and linking it to the Lord’s Supper as one of the two do- 
minical and evangelical sacraments. Earlier dogmaticians had made 
some kind of distinction, but the exalting of the other five to a specifi- 
cally sacramental status had helped to keep baptism in particular from 
the superior ranking that it merited. For though baptism was an essen- 
tial first step, the emphasis fell on the other rites when they came into 
play in the post-baptismal lives of Christians. 

Baptism also gained in value through the Reformed insistence that it 
should be administered only by accredited ministers of the gospel. 
Infant baptism in particular must not be given hastily. Baptisms should 
always take place when the congregration assembled for worship and 
for the reading and preaching of God’s Word. The abolition of tradi- 
tional rites did nothing to detract from its real dignity. Indeed, it enabled 
believers to concentrate on the simple but meaningful rite of baptism 
itself, the washing with water in the Triune name. The aim of Reformed 
teaching was to give baptism an even more specific role in the church’s 
life and ministry. On the basis of the baptismal word, it gave to baptism 
a distinctive trinitarian thrust that greatly augmented its intellectual and 
spiritual power. 

Baptism gained in dignity through its closer relationship to God the 
Father in his electing and covenantal grace. It was still a mark of 
Church membership, but true Church members, as the elect of God, 
were citizens of the heavenly kingdom and heirs of the promises that 
God by a covenant of grace has given to his chosen people. The new 
emphasis that now fell on election and the covenant added to the value 
of the baptismal sign and seal. 

Baptism also gained in dignity by being more closely associated with 
the cleansing and regenerating power of the work executed by God the 
Son in fulfilment of the election and the covenant. The confessions and 
catechisms made constant reference to the blood of Christ, which alone 
avails to wash away sin. They also made the point that the dying and 
rising again of Christ are the only basis upon which, through faith in 
Christ, the baptized may end the life of sin and begin the new life of 
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righteousness. Obviously, baptism had always been given with the 
redeeming and regenerating work of Christ in the background. The con- 
fessions and catechisms, however, gave a new emphasis to this work 
that enhanced the status of the sacrament. 

Furthermore, baptism gained in dignity by being more directly linked 
with the renewing and sanctifying ministry of God the Holy Spirit, who 
subjectively applied the electing will of the Father and the objective 
reconciliation achieved by the Son. The Middle Ages had been tempted 
to take the ministry of the Holy Spirit for granted. So long as no obsta- 
cle was put in his way, he would automatically work through the 
sacraments. The Reformed, however, regarded the work of the Spirit as 
no less crucial than the work of the Father or that of the Son, and they 
had a regard for the sovereignty of the Spirit in doing it. They believed, 
too, that cleansing took place as the Holy Spirit applied the blood of 
Christ, not once, but continually, thus solving once and for all the age- 
long problem of post-baptismal sin. Regeneration, too, involved a con- 
stant renovation of life responding to the ethical demands of the gospel. 
Faith itself, or its confirmation, was dependent upon the ministry of the 
Spirit, who had brought or would bring believers to the baptismal con- 
fession of that faith and use the visible word of baptism as an instru- 
ment to confirm it. With this new and more powerful understanding, the 
Reformed laid greater stress on the real ministry of the Spirit and his 
freedom in exercizing it according to the electing purpose of the Father. 

It might be asked, however, whether baptism still retained its new 
dignity when it was administered to infants as well as to adults. Across 
the years the Reformed churches had great difficulty in preventing the 
growth of a purely nominal Christianity among their members, for 
infant baptism was for many a social practice that parents did not take 
too seriously. The idea was still present that infants became Christians 
in virtue of the rite itself. The question arises: Had the elimination of 
the prerequisite of faith in infant recipients lowered the dignity of bap- 
tismal doctrine? Or was the failure due, not to the Reformed under- 
standing of the sacrament, but to its faulty administration? Did ministers 
not probe too deeply into the faith of the parents? Did they not insist 
vigorously enough on a proper instruction of children in the Word that 
would lead them also, in due time, to a genuine decision of faith? 

In his interesting discussion of infant baptism in Church Dogmatics, 
IV, 4, Karl Barth, himself of the Reformed persuasion, descried a doc- 
trinal rather than an organizational failure. Believing that baptism 
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always demands a confession of faith and repentance on the part of 
recipients, he claimed that the Reformed had simply adopted a common 
social custom, perceived that it needed scriptural justification, and 
therefore invented for themselves a theology of infant baptism. The 
arguments that they used, he stated, are obviously ‘clear and true’, but 
their relation to the baptism of infants is not self-evident. They are 
‘later explanations, reasons and vindications’. “They do not grow out of 
any inner necessity. They do not belong to the doctrine of baptism as 
such.’ They are, in fact, irrelevant. Challenged by the radicals about 
their continued baptizing of infants, they made it their business to 
‘demonstrate its theological legitimacy’ in a much more convincing 
way that the fathers and schoolmen had done with their appeal to Jn 
5 

Barth’s view, shared by many, is that, while the general baptismal 
teaching of the Reformed confessions and catechisms may be sound, it 
does not apply to infants who are unable to make a confession of faith, 
such as is required of adults. The Reformed tried to assimilate infant 
baptism into their general baptismal teaching, but it was always ‘a new 
thing’, ‘something alien, a foreign body’.’* Their theology of infant 
baptism was a hasty and artificial attempt to give the practice theologi- 
cal validity but one that lowered rather than added to the authentic dig- 
nity of their doctrine of baptism. But is this approach to the matter a fair 
one? Does it have real truth on its side? Certainly the Reformed did 
take over a traditional practice. Doing so was not a fault as such. They 
adopted many traditional practices. Not all of them were bad! The fact 
that they did so in the case of infant baptism does not have to mean that 
their justification of it was an artificial vindication. Might it not rest on 
a comprehensive baptismal rationale that applies to both adult and 
infant baptism alike? 

That is how defenders of the confessions and catechisms view the 
matter. The point is that the Reformed did not look upon faith as the 
primary prerequisite. To do this would be to make salvation finally 
dependent upon human decision. Faith is undoubtedly important. But it 
is so only as a means of appropriation. And it rests itself upon the elect- 
ing grace of the Father, the vicarious work of the Son and the effectual 
calling of the Spirit. For the confessions and catechisms, here is the 
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ultimate basis not only of infant baptism but also of adult baptism. Even 
in the case of those who receive baptism as adults, there can be no faith 
except upon this ultimate foundation. Faith is required if there is to be a 
full baptism, both sacramental and spiritual. But faith even in their case 
does not have to come before or during the administration. When infants 
are baptized, however, the primary prerequisite is still the same, the 
election of God. The children of believers belong to the sphere of the 
Word, and if they survive their childhood years—and we remember 
again how high the infant mortality rate was in those years, and still is 
in many countries today—we can pray that the Holy Spirit will in his 
sovereign freedom bring them to conscious faith as they grow to years 
of discretion. In other words, ‘when the Reformers defended infant 
baptism they were not merely justifying a convenient ecclesiastical 
practice. They were contending for fundamental theological posi- 
tions.’!° The more subjective and anthropocentric approach of the radi- 
cals threatened these positions. 

But did the confessions and catechisms in fact develop their teaching 
on infant baptism along these lines? Some of them referred to the mat- 
ter so briefly that they made no decisive contribution. In others we find 
different and perhaps even competing aspects. Does this mean that we 
must arrive at a composite depiction if we want to achieve the above- 
mentioned result? We have to recognize that by their very nature the 
confessions and catechisms could not give a full and comprehensive 
statement on every issue. We have to recognize, too, that their framers 
would not always be in detailed agreement. Nevertheless, we must also 
recognize that, notwithstanding the variety of exposition, a consensus in 
major substance would be hard to refute. With all their differences the 
confessions and catechisms all at various points advocate election by 
the Father, the vicarious atoning work of the Son and effectual calling 
by the Spirit, and upon these their understanding of infant baptism ulti- 
mately rests. 

Naturally, the division of humanity initiated by God’s eternal decree 
of election, the distinction made between the sufficiency of Christ’s 
atoning work and its efficacy, and the differentiation of the general 
calling of the Spirit from his effectual calling have all called for criti- 
cism. We have to concede, however, that commitment to some version 
of the Reformed theocentric understanding makes it difficult to reject 
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their baptismal teaching. Barth, for instance, engaged in a substantial 
revision of the Reformed doctrine of election,!® but how easy it would 
be to associate his novel version, together with his doctrine of Christ as 
the objective reality of revelation and the Spirit as its subjective possi- 
bility,’’ with an understanding of baptism that embraces infants as well 
as adults. The doctrine of infant baptism fits in smoothly not merely 
with the doctrine of adult baptism but with the full sweep of Reformed 
dogmatics. The thesis is a hazardous one that the Reformed grounded 
their view of infant baptism on true but unrelated doctrines. For that 
view is plainly consistent with their dogmatic structure as a whole. We 
may or may not approve of that structure, but it lends to infant baptism 
its solidity, wealth and dignity. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BAPTISMAL 
CONTROVERSY IN SCOTLAND 


Derek B. Murray 


It seems to be inevitable that when earnest Christians seek the truth of 
Scripture, some of them soon begin to argue about baptism, its subjects, 
mode and meaning. In the mid-eighteenth century in Scotland, mainly 
in the cities and the growing industrial towns, particularly those with a 
number of handloom weavers, there was such an argument. What do 
you think on Baptism?' Robert Carmichael, formerly an Anti-Burgher 
minister at Coupar Angus, asked his friend Archibald McLean, who 
was for a short time his fellow member of an Independent Church in 
Glasgow that consisted of followers of John Glas, once minister at 
Tealing near Dundee. This congregation of Glasites had several unusual 
practices, including weekly communion, a plurality of elders, not nec- 
essarily trained in theology, an observance of the love-feast and a 
developing liturgy, all of which would in future influence the Scotch 
Baptists, the denomination that would look to McLean as its leader. 

In 1764 McLean sent a long and careful account of baptism in the 
New Testament to Carmichael, and included the reasons for his con- 
version to Baptist principles. He later told William Jones that he had 
never previously read a word by a Baptist author.” In 1768 McLean 
joined Carmichael as an elder of a baptized fellowship in Edinburgh, 
which is now Bristo Baptist Church. He began to publish his writings, 
which are the first in Scotland to expound believer’s baptism. 

By this account, it would appear that Baptist principles arose in Scot- 
land directly from the biblical explorations of devout men, without any 
outside influence. This may indeed be so, but all new ideas must have a 
context, and this is what this essay will try to illuminate. Carmichael, 
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when he sought baptism in 1765, went to London and was baptized 
by Dr John Gill in the Barbican baptistry. Learned English Baptists, 
excluded from the ancient English Universities, had studied at and 
been honoured by the Scottish Universities, especially Glasgow and 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, from which Gill received a DD in 1748 
in recognition of his knowledge of the Scriptures, oriental languages 
and Jewish antiquities. One of his earlier publications, in 1726, was in 
favour of baptism by immersion, and he continued to write controver- 
sially on the subject. It is not unlikely that these works, and others like 
them, were available in Scotland. Yet Gill’s arguments are set in quite a 
different milieu. He opposes Anglicans and Independents, and, not 
least, Roman Catholics. After Carmichael’s baptism he published Infant 
Baptism a Part and Pillar of Popery. 

McLean, on the other hand, writes, ‘as to the National Church, I have 
little quarrel with her on this head, it being equally reasonable that the 
children of the flesh should be counted as the seed as that the nations of 
this world should be counted a visible church of Christ’.? He tells of his 
excitement at reading Glas’s Testimony of the King of Martyrs, and of 
his subsequent disappointment when he discovered that his mentor 
maintained infant baptism. So it is against the background of the little 
world of Scottish Independency that McLean argues, although in his 
last years he also encounters the new independency of Ralph Wardlaw. 

It is worthwhile to look at the wider context of this new arrival on the 
Scottish theological scene. Although McLean claimed to be working 
from the New Testament alone, there were inevitable contexts that 
affected his thought. John Knox, that founding father of the Scottish 
Reformation, and indeed of the Scottish nation, 


thought of baptism particularly as the sacrament of the Father’s love, for 
in it we are directly related to God as our Father...it is the sign of our 
first entrance into the Kingdom of God. It is the sacrament of the New 
Covenant that corresponds to circumcision as the Sacrament of the Old 
Covenant, but in this Sacrament we are admitted to God’s family by 
adoption through Christ, God’s only beloved son, and through engrafting 
into His Body.* 


The baptismal service begins ‘Do you present this child to be baptized 
earnestly desiring that it may be engrafted in the mystical Body of 
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Christ?’> T.F. Torrance comments, ‘Thus while Baptism is the sacra- 
ment of God’s fatherly love and of union with Christ, it is also the 
sacrament of justification by grace’.® Yet even in covenanting times and 
soon after there were very different ideas of eligibility for baptism. 
Samuel Rutherford argued vehemently that the children of wicked par- 
ents who had themselves been baptized, and profess the faith even 
though they be excommunicates, are to be baptized. Thomas Boston 
considered this doctrine simply monstrous. His view is that the only 
valid baptism is with respect to the faith of the immediate parents. 
Baptism is a seal to those who are in real internal covenant with God. 
‘Christ hath not two churches, visible and invisible, but one church 
which is in one aspect visible, in another invisible’.’ 

In the Westminster documents baptism is seen as a sign and seal of 
the covenant of grace—a contractual union demanding a contractual re- 
sponse. The emphasis is on what God has done in Christ, not on some- 
thing we do, although it requires response from us. The older Knoxian 
view had been revived by William Warden, minister of the Parish of 
Gargunnock, in his Practical Essay on Baptism, published in 1724. 
This is a treatise designed to expound the meaning and deepen the un- 
derstanding of baptism in the Church. He makes, in the preface, the 


melancholy observation that persons baptized seldom reflect on this great 
and extraordinary privilege conferred on them in their infancy, and 
though parents present their children to the Most High, and in the most 
solemn manner engage to bring them up in the Nurture and Admonition 
of the Lord, yet as soon as they make, so soon do they forget and break 
their most sacred vows.® 


He goes on to consider the nature, objects, necessity, administration, 
efficacy and improvement of baptism. Although he is writing as a 
parish pastor and not as a controversialist, he does seek to controvert 
the Socinians, who say it is not necessary to continue baptism in the 
Church, and the ‘Anabaptists, or rather anti-paedobaptists, who deny 
Baptism to infants especially, because they think it has not Divine 
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Warrant and Institution: and knowledge, in order to repenting and be- 
lieving, which infants have not, are necessary thereto’. 

At the very least we can argue that the Baptist position was suffi- 
ciently well-known in early eighteenth-century Scotland to require refu- 
tation, but this is scarcely yet a Scottish baptismal controversy. Warden 
uses many texts that inevitably recur in McLean’s works. He sees 
Jesus’ welcome to little children as a precursor of infant baptism, and 
uses | Cor. 7.14 to claim holiness for children of believing parents. He 
points out the parallel between infant baptism and circumcision. If 
infant baptism is denied, then the new dispensation is worse than the 
old, which included children in the promise. ‘Antipaedobaptists deal 
unkindly with children, who were welcomed by Jesus’.’ 

Developments in the seventeenth century, when the Presbyterian sys- 
tem was threatened both by Anglicans and under Cromwell’s regime by 
Independency, led to the prominence given to National Covenanting 
and a greater distinction between the visible and invisible Church than 
earlier reformers would have recognized. In years of persecution a 
Puritan and quasi-Separatist view of the Church developed, where bap- 
tism was regarded as the seal of the visible Church and the Lord’s 
Supper the seal of the invisible Church, the prerogative of those who 
showed evidence of conversion. There was a growing insistence that 
the Church must be identified only with true believers, with those who 
showed signs of being regenerate. The opposing tendency, which 
spread in the first part of the eighteenth century, with the rise of the 
Moderate Party in the Church of Scotland, was to see baptism as a sign 
of the social and moral order of a Christian nation. 

In his Neu-Lights and preachers Legall. Observations on the begin- 
nings of Moderatism in the Church of Scotland,'° Henry Sefton consid- 
ers the bad press that early moderates have received, and seeks to show, 
from the life and influence of William Hamilton, Professor of Divinity 
at Edinburgh from 1709 to 1732, how the transition came about from 
the religious warfare of the seventeenth century to the cooler climate of 
the mid-eighteenth century. Hamilton retained his respect for the Cove- 
nanters, among whom he had been brought up. Indeed, ‘he had been 
baptized at an impressionable age at a Covenanting Conventicle’. This 
instance of apparent believer’s baptism is by no means unique. The 
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baptismal register of John Macmillan, the founding father of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, which comprised at its foundation in 1743 
most of the old-fashioned Covenanters, has many instances of whole 
families of children, some well into their teens, being baptized when at 
length the itinerant minister, who alone represented the true faith, even- 
tually reached the remote farmhouse where services were conducted. 
There is a difference between adult and believer’s baptism, which can 
be observed even at this remote period! 

Hamilton typified early Moderatism in his ability to remain perfectly 
orthodox as a Calvinist, and to keep silent about certain doctrines of the 
faith, so that his students, of whom there were many, were forced to 
think for themselves, and some of them reached far from orthodox posi- 
tions. On the whole, however, the Moderates remained Calvinists, and 
their Professors lectured from the standard texts. It was Hamilton’s stu- 
dents that worried Wodrow, that prolific writer on church history and 
gossip of the period: 


We have the Marrou people on the one hand who print and scatter papers 
and sermons very cheap through the country, and are popular... In the 
North we have Popery not born doun...to say nothing of Mr Glass and 
Archibald in Angus, and the NeuLights and Preachers-Legall shall I call 
them or Arminian?!! 


This gloomy account of the deviations in the Scottish Church interest- 
ingly brings Glas to our notice in apparently strange company. Glas was 
opposed in Angus particularly by the Evangelical, or, in the parlance of 
the time, Popular minister, John Willison, who came from the very 
opposite school of thought and practice to the Moderates. Willison was 
another pastoral preacher with a taste for controversy, and his condem- 
nation of Glas’s form of independency was fierce. Hamilton, on the 
other hand, when John Glas was deposed in 1730, was foremost in his 
defence, not one may safely assume because he had sympathy with 
Glas’s distinctive views, but because he had no desire to see driven out 
of the Church of Scotland an able man of earnest spirit and independent 
judgment, whose condemnation moreover would give offence to the 
brethren of the Independent Churches in England. 

It was therefore against a developing and complex situation in the 
National Church that the teaching of Glas must be seen, and the reac- 
tion of McLean should be judged. McLean had grown up under the 
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ministry of John McLaurin of the Ramshorn Church in Glasgow, a 
learned man of the Popular School who had been involved in the Cam- 
buslang Revival, and had corresponded with Jonathan Edwards on the 
subject. McLaurin, perhaps because of his association with Revivalism, 
was defeated by a single vote for the Chair of Divinity at Glasgow by 
John Leechman, who had studied with Hamilton in Edinburgh.’? Yet by 
the time McLean is writing and gathering his churches, all this con- 
troversy seems far away. 

When John Glas, descendant of five generations of ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, was inducted to the parish of Tealing on the edge 
of Dundee in 1725 he found a group in the parish exalting the Cove- 
nants. In Dundee, Willison was emphasizing experience within the 
bounds of orthodox Calvinism, and the parish was in an unsatisfactory 
spiritual state. Glas was forced to reconsider his doctrine of the Church 
by a series of events in the Synod, and in his first and best-known pub- 
lication, The Testimony of the King of Martyrs,’ he set forth, in an 
exposition of Jn 18.36-37, his doctrine of the Church as free from the 
dominion of the kingdoms of this world. He converted this theoretical 
Independency into action, gathering a group of 79 believers within the 
parish, who met regularly, maintained discipline, and with whom he 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper. After his deposition a number of this 
group became the nucleus of his church in Dundee, and this church in 
turn was replicated in all theological and liturgical details in all the 
small congregations of the Glasites, as they were known in Scotland, or 
Sandemanians, as they are known elsewhere. McLean strongly 
approved of Glas’s biblicism and the sharp distinction that he drew 
between the true Church and the theocracies, the kingdoms of this 
world and the false churches. But, in his 1766 Letters, he professes him- 
self deeply disappointed in Glas’s Dissertation on Infant Baptism."* 

The Dissertation, which was published in 1746, has no suggestion in 
it of being a reply to any specific writing, and should rather be seen as 
part of Glas’s continuing teaching of his people. It did not seem to cre- 
ate any stir at the time, unlike his Treatise on the Lord’s Supper,'* 
which appeared much more revolutionary in its day and which was 
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reprinted until the end of the last century. In his writing on baptism, 
Glas maintains that the sacrament so perfectly expresses the truth of 
salvation that there is ‘ no remarkable error about baptism but what has 
foundation in some great error as to that truth which is signified in 
Baptism’ .!¢ 

He dismisses those who would deny water-baptism, and here he 
seems to have in mind the Society of Friends, and in particular the 
Scottish Quaker, Robert Barclay, who published his Apology in 1678. 
He also condemns those who consider that baptism was only necessary 
in the beginning of Christianity, presumably the Socinians, and he roots 
the doctrine of baptism in the doctrine of the Trinity. He denies bap- 
tismal regeneration and condemns those who reject infant baptism on 
the same grounds, that the thing signified in baptism is wrongly under- 
stood. Glas holds, as indeed does McLean, that faith is an intellectual 
apprehension of the saving significance of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus the Messiah, but Glas also contends that the thing signified by 
baptism saves us as it saves our infants. McLean tries to distinguish 
between the thing signified, which is bestowed upon all the elect of 
God, and sign signifiying that which belongs only to those who appear 
to be such and can discern its meaning, who are only the ‘adult’ believ- 
ers. He also distinguishes between the objects of God’s everlasting love 
and the visible subjects of the gospel ordinances: the former are known 
with certainty only to God; the latter are known to men by the visible 
personal characteristics whereby he has pointed them out in his word. 

Glas sets out his arguments in favour of infant baptism in terms which 
are not unusual in more recent debates. 


(1) In reply to the argument that no warrant is given in Scripture 
for infant baptism, and that Glas, true to his principles, should 
not do what is not commanded, he replied that there is like- 
wise no warrant given directly for women communicating. He 
also points out that the baptized households mentioned in Acts 
must have included children. 

(2) He refers to Peter’s words at Pentecost—the promise is to you 
and your children. Baptism belongs not only to repentant be- 
lievers, but to their children as well. ‘Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven’. 
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(3) He examines very carefully 1 Cor. 7.14. He asserts that the 
word ‘holy’ has a different meaning when it is applied to the 
children and to the wife. One believing parent makes the child 
holy, sharing the same status as the parent. 

(4) By referring mainly to Col. 2.11-13, he argues that what cir- 
cumcision was to the Old Covenant, baptism is to the new. 
Little children must be treated as potential confessors of the 
faith. 

(5) He argues from history that infant baptism was the universal 
custom of the Church until the time of Tertullian, who was 
mistaken in his idea of faith and therefore gave unwise advice 
about the postponement of baptism. 


The Presbyterian standards clearly state that the baptized are within 
the visible Church. With this Glas disagrees. As the visible Church 
consisted only of conscious and accepted believers, infants could not be 
part of it. They are baptized into the invisible Church, into Christ who 
is the head of the body. There is no necessary connection between bap- 
tism and Church membership. Writing to Gabriel Wilson, he said, 


This baptism makes ye baptized debtors to do all the commands of Jesus 
Christ ye Lord, & so to become members of a visible church where these 
commandments are observed, as soon as it shall be in their power: but 
still it belongs to ye meer apparent members of ye Catholick body, as 
they are such. Thus it is manifestly distinguished from the Lord’s Supper 
which cannot by any rule in ye New Testament be administered to a 
single visible member of ye Catholick body of Christ, but to a company 
of them visibly joined together as a body to shew forth ye Catholick 
body in ye Lord’s Supper.'” 


Baptism, then, is for the Glasites an essentially private and individual 
act whereby the promise of the gospel is conveyed to believing parents. 
‘One may indeed baptize—that is doing nothing to the Church’, wrote 
Glas to an English correspondent, ‘baptism not belonging to a particular 
church but to the visible members of that one body into which all are 
baptized, though not members of any visible church’.'® 
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Glas uses what may seem to us well-worn arguments in favour of 
infant baptism, and echoes Warden in many places, but he has also 
travelled some way from the teaching of the church in which he was 
educated. This is the beginning of the Age of Enlightenment, and we 
are in a world of rational argument and counter-argument, from which 
we have not yet emerged. McLean joins in with a will, although much 
of the argumentation must seem to us scholastic and spiritually sterile. 
The exegesis of | Corinthians 7 and Glas’s appendix on the mode of 
baptism go over very familiar territory. Where Glas is original, and in- 
deed where McLean follows him, is in the doctrine of the Church. The 
distinction between visible and invisible is pressed to the limit, and the 
visible Church is confined to companies of people under discipline and 
walking in the ordinances of the Lord’s house. Such practices as weekly 
communion, the kiss of peace, the agape, the necessity for unanimity, 
the rejection of learned ministry in favour of a necessary plurality of 
elders chosen not for learning but for knowledge of the Scriptures, set 
aside these old Scottish Independents and Scotch Baptists from their 
Presbyterian neighbours. McLean, by restricting baptism to the con- 
scious and recognized believer, moves a step beyond Glas, as he him- 
self recognized in his disappointment with Glas’s Dissertation. McLean 
rejects the view that baptism does not add to the visible Church. This 
is true for infant baptism, because it is not apostolic baptism. If only 
believers are baptized, then they are added to the visible Church and 
Glas’s difficulties disappear, and the Church is indeed the gathered 
community of the saints. 

Both Glas and McLean make use of patristic and reformation texts 
and both give evidence of serious research. Glas, who does not use 
footnotes and references, and often keeps his considerable learning out 
of sight, nevertheless cites Cyprian on the right day to perform baptism, 
and shows great familiarity with Tertullian. McLean uses the same au- 
thors to prove the opposite of Glas’s views, and in his arguments on 
1 Corinthians 7 cites Camerarius, Melanchthon, Musculus, Beza and 
Calvin to reinforce his view that children are holy, in that they are not 
bastards.!° 

Glas, an old man by 1766, did not reply to McLean, but in 1777 
McLean returned to the fray, to controvert some other replies to his 
Letters, one by Huddlestone of Whitehaven, a Glasite, and one by a 
member of the ‘second class of Independents’ in Glasgow. These were 
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the Old Scots Independents, an offshoot of the Glasites, parallel to 
McLean’s Scotch Baptists. 

He adds no new arguments, and when in 1808 he reviewed the work 
of a Congregationalist of the next generation, we are moving into a 
new era in the annals of the Independent churches of Scotland, when 
briefly McLean and the Haldanes overlapped. There was a rumour that 
Mclean’s Review helped the Haldanes to make their momentous move 
to Baptist principles. But that is another story for another occasion. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


APPENDIX 


The Churches in Scotland in the Mid-Eighteenth Century: 


A Guide for the Unwary 


The Church of Scotland. This was the parish church to which 
the great majority of Scots belonged. It was established by law 
after the Glorious Revolution of 1689. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church. This was the successor 
church to the Covenanting societies formed by John Macmil- 
lan and Thomas Nairn in 1743. It refused allegiance to an 
uncovenanted government, and had its strongholds in Gal- 
loway, Lanarkshire and Ayrshire. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church. This body continued the tradi- 
tions of the Episcopalians of the seventeenth century, and had 
its strongholds in Edinburgh and Aberdeenshire. 

The Roman Catholic Church. The Pre-Reformation Church 
still had a following in the Western Highlands and some of the 
Hebrides, and also in Morayshire, and Dumfriesshire. 

The Glasites. Formed in Dundee, and thereafter in weaving 
towns from 1730 onwards. Small compact societies following 
the ecclesiology of Glas and his son-in-law Robert Sandeman. 

The Scotch Baptists. A small body formed by Robert Carmich- 
ael at a baptism in the Water of Leith in 1765, and subse- 
quently strengthened by the addition of Archibald McLean, 
who became their principal apologist. It grew in the same 
milieu as the Glasites. 

The Old Scots Independents. Formed in 1768 by two Church 
of Scotland ministers in Fife who had both been influenced by 
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Glas’s works. Its most illustrious member was the merchant 
David Dale of New Lanark. 

(8) The Secession Churches. A complex growth of mainly low- 
land churches, following the secession of 1733. They sought 
the purity of old Presbyterianism. 

(9) The Independent Churches. From 1790 onwards the Haldanes 
and other Evangelicals of a new kind, founded churches 
throughout Scotland. In 1808 the Haldanes became Baptists, 
and the churches split. 


OPEN AND CLOSED MEMBERSHIP AMONG SCOTTISH BAPTISTS 


Kenneth Roxburgh 


Within Scotland, the emphasis that Baptists have placed upon believer’s 
baptism and on the specific mode of immersion has meant that the issue 
of open membership is ‘a minority position amongst Scottish Baptists’ .! 
Yet in an age of greater mobility and increased intermarriage many 
congregations are confronted with the problem of active non-Baptist 
‘adherents’ who cannot become members of local congregations. While 
the principle of the autonomy of the local church allows each congre- 
gation to establish its own conditions of membership, the issue has not 
been debated within the committees of the Baptist Union of Scotland 
since the 1960s.” 


The English Question 


The context in which Baptist churches were formed in Scotland sug- 
gests that the historical circumstances have never been favourable 
towards open membership. In England, the influence of John Bunyan’s 
Differences in Judgement about water Baptism, no Bar to Communion, 
published in 1673, contended that ‘Christ, not Baptism, is the way into 
the Sheep-fold’,? because entry into the life of the church came on the 
basis of faith and the demonstration of holiness, rather than acceptance 
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of any particular ordinance. Bunyan believed in the New Testament 
model of believer’s baptism by immersion, but he disagreed with many 
contemporaries, such as Thomas Paul,’ William Kiffin? and John 
Denne,® who all asserted the necessity of believer’s baptism for church 
membership and communion.’ Bunyan felt that his opponents overval- 
ued the ordinance and denied ‘that baptism was ever ordained of God to 
be a wall of division between the holy and the holy’. He was con- 
vinced that debates over such secondary issues ‘tended to divide the 
church and divert it from the work of evangelism’ .? 

Controversy broke out afresh among English Baptists in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Although ‘the majority of Baptist churches 
practised closed communion’!? in 1815, Robert Hall, minister of Har- 
vey Lane, Leicester, published a work On Terms of Communion in 
which he advocated an open table. Hall had associated with Christians 
of other denominations in the work of the Bible Society, the London 
Missionary Society, the British and Foreign School Society and could 
not justify any attitude that closed the communion table to those who 
were obviously Christians. Joseph Kinghorn, minister of St Mary’s 
Baptist Church in Norwich, responded to Hall in 1816 by writing Bap- 
tism a Term of Communion at the Lord’s Supper. Kinghorn argued that 
correctness of church order was of vital importance, otherwise the exis- 
tence of Baptist churches as a separate identity was unjustified. The 
controversy generated inevitable divisions and hostilities. However, by 
the end of the century open communion churches outnumbered the 
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closed, and two out of every three of the leading Particular Baptist 
churches were open membership.!! 


Scotch Baptists 


When the Scotch Baptists first emerged in Edinburgh in the 1760s, the 
only church that encouraged the practice of allowing non-members to 
partake in communion was the Presbytery of Relief.!? Within the struc- 
ture of Scottish piety, the communion season was a highlight, not only 
for those who took the elements, but also for the hundreds, and some- 
times thousands, of hearers who often attended several sacramental 
festivals during the summer months.'? Thomas Gillespie, founder of the 
Relief Church in 1761, remained convinced throughout his ministry that 
the Lord’s Supper was open to ‘all His disciples, whether they appre- 
hend themselves prepared or not...all for whom the Body was broken 
and Blood was shed are bound to come’.'* Gillespie believed that all 
who were part of the ‘Universal Visible Church, who make credible 
profession of Faith and Obedience in him and to him...may be admitted 
to partake of the seals of the covenant’.'> This enabled Gillespie to hold 
liberal views with regard to those whom he would admit to the Lord’s 
Table, whether or not they were members of the Church of Scotland, 
during his Carnock ministry, or members of the Relief Presbytery dur- 
ing the latter days of his Dunfermline ministry. To those who professed 
faith and manifested a life of integrity, an invitation was offered to par- 
take of the elements whether or not they were Presbyterian. This atti- 
tude was unique within the Scottish context. 

Scotch Baptists, along with many other Independent groups in Scot- 
land, were influenced in their thinking about church order by the views 
of John Glas. He had been deposed from the ministry of the Church of 
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Scotland in Tealing, near Dundee, in 1730 because of his views regard- 
ing the independence of church and state. The Glasites sought to restore 
primitive church order within their congregations and administered the 
Lord’s Supper to believers only. Although never stronger than a thou- 
sand in numbers, the Glasites influenced many early Scotch Baptist 
leaders. He and his followers formed churches in various parts of 
Scotland, and in almost every area where there was a Glasite church, a 
Scotch Baptist congregation also developed. Thus we find that Archi- 
bald McLean joined the Glasite congregation in Glasgow in 1761. By 
1764 he had adopted baptistic convictions and in 1768 became an elder 
of a Baptist congregation in Edinburgh. McLean held that baptism was 
an indispensable prerequisite to church fellowship because 


Christ had commanded it, because the apostles...did not admit any to 
church fellowship until they had been baptised...and by disregarding the 
authority of Christ in one ordinance, he thought he would be showing his 
disregard to it in all. 


The Haldanes 

James Haldane and his older brother, Robert, became itinerant evange- 
lists in 1797, having an interest and involvement in evangelism in 
Britain and overseas. As members of the Established Church of Scot- 
land they developed ecumenical contacts with other Christian leaders 
in the Church of England, such as Charles Simeon, as well as Indepen- 
dents like David Bogue, believing that the success of evangelism de- 
pended on Christians cooperating together in propagating the gospel 
message. In 1798 Robert Haldane sold a large part of his Airthrey estate 
near Stirling to finance the work of home evangelism and began to 
open preaching centres, where evangelicals of different denominations 
preached to the poor. The Haldane connection grew rapidly. By 1805 
there were 25 congregations in existence and by 1808 the number had 
grown to 85.'’ Those who attended the services were encouraged to 
return to the Established Church to receive the Lord’s Supper. The first 
building to be opened was the Edinburgh ‘Circus’ in Little King Street. 
The building drew crowds of more than two thousand, and in 1801 they 


16. Robert Dawson Mitchell, ‘Archibald McLean, 1735-1812: Baptist Pioneer 
in Scotland’ (PhD thesis, Edinburgh University, 1950), p. 226. A copy of the thesis 
is lodged in the Scottish Baptist College Library. 

17. John MacInnes, The Evangelical Movement in the Highlands (Aberdeen: 
Aberdeen University Press, 1951), p. 128. 
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moved to larger premises at the head of Leith Walk, ‘Scotland’s most 
capacious church building’, with seating for over three thousand peo- 
ple.'® For some time people were being converted as a result of every 
sermon, sometimes as many as 10-15 each Sunday. By 1798 both 
brothers had become Congregationalist Independents, and James was 
ordained pastor of the Edinburgh church in February 1799. In 1803 they 
adopted some Glasite views. James Haldane became distracted with the 
idea of restoring the conditions of the early church within the congre- 
gation. He himself decided which of the practices of the Apostolic 
Church should be followed.'? The church began to ‘break bread every 
Lord’s Day’ and to practise mutual exhortation, church discipline and 
to have a plurality of elders,?° but did not adopt the holy kiss. As in 
Glasite congregations, these issues caused division within the congre- 
gation on more than one occasion. Indeed, it has been estimated that 
‘the Tabernacle was the source of at least eight other churches in Edin- 
burgh, most of them owing their origins to troubles within her Taberna- 
cle’.”! 

Both brothers became Baptists in 1808. Although ‘a considerable 
number’ left the church at this time and formed an ‘Independent 
church’, James and Robert never made baptism an issue that barred 
people from communion or membership.” They spoke of it as a matter 


18. Kenneth J. Stewart, ‘Restoring the Reformation: British Evangelicalism and 
the “Reveil” at Geneva 1816-1849’ (PhD thesis, Edinburgh University, 1991), 
p. 62. The average attendance for a Sunday evening service was about 3,600. See 
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Edinburgh University, 1955), p. 251. 

19. James Haldane, A View of the Social Worship and Ordinances Observed by 
the First Christians (Edinburgh: J. Ritchie, 1805). 

20. Letter from Church, Leith Walk, Edinburgh to Church in New York, dated 
31 July 1818. In Waugh Papers, Bundle 3, deposited in the Archives of the Baptist 
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21. Donald Meek, ‘The Missionary Theology of Christopher Anderson’, in 
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‘Baptists in Scotland before 1869’, BQ 23.6 (April 1970), pp. 251-65 (259). 

22. Letter from Church. Wallace suggests that three groups left the Leith Walk 
church at this time: ‘[A] small portion joined Mr McLean’s Church in Niddrie 
Street. Another group united with Mr Aikman’s Church in College Street, and a 
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of Christian forbearance and believed ‘it highly important to be under- 
stood by all the disciples of Christ’.”? Writing in 1811, James Haldane 
said that 


the moment anything but the knowledge of Christ is made a term of 
communion, or that any acknowledged disciple of Jesus is refused access 
to a church, that church is Anti-Christian... Though all the members of 
the first churches were baptised, there is no example of baptism being 
made a term of communion; it had no connection with entering a 
church.”4 


For Haldane, the church was a group of ‘believers assembled to wor- 
ship the Lord’.”> To ignore the Apostolic practice of forbearance would 
only lead to ‘suspicion of each other’s attachment to Jesus’.”° In 1818, 
Haldane admitted that only on one occasion had the church ‘been put to 
the test by such an application being made, and we saw it our duty to 
receive the person, although unbaptized’.”’ He argued that the person 
was not baptized because of ‘being ashamed to confess Christ, but from 
not understanding his will on the subject’ and, on the basis that the 
‘church of Christ is a school for training up disciples’, they had been 
more than willing to ‘receive’ one who was ‘weak in the faith’.?® It 


number withdrew and met for several years in a building known as the Bernard’s 
Rooms’ (see Wallace, ‘Haldane’, p. 264). The congregation at Leith Walk was 
‘reduced to one third of its former strength’ (see Stewart, ‘Restoring the Refor- 
mation’, p. 136). 

23. Wallace comments that ‘in a short time nearly all’ who remained in the 
Leith Walk congregation ‘were baptised by immersion’ (‘Haldane’, pp. 269-70). 
Other churches within the Haldane connection split evenly between those who 
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seems that Haldane, like Robert Hall in England, had become involved 
with Christians from various denominations, working alongside them in 
the furtherance of the kingdom of God and he could ‘acknowledge’ 
such people ‘as disciples of Christ’ when meeting them in these cir- 
cumstances and not ‘in the church’.”? Deryck Lovegrove agrees that 
Haldane’s ‘willingness to make common cause in Evangelical ventures 
with all people of similar sentiments’ means that ‘the Haldane move- 
ment focused upon the more fundamental issues at the heart of religious 
life’ °° 

Haldane argued that even John Glas had originally ‘maintained the 
doctrine of forbearance’.?' He referred his readers to a passage of 
Glas’s Testimony of the King of Martyrs in which Glas had argued that 


uniformity...is not to be expected here...dare we exclude from the privi- 
leges of Christ’s kingdom, and reject from our church communion the 
least of them that are of this truth, because they follow not with us in our 
uniformity? 


However, Glas had abandoned such an attitude and the result had been 
an ‘intolerance’ that affected the unity and witness of their congrega- 
tions. Haldane rejected Glas’s attitude and based his understanding of 
‘Forbearance’ on the Pauline injunction in Romans 14, ‘him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye’, which meant ‘acknowledging and treating 
him as a believer’.** He would try to help such a person to understand 
the meaning and purpose of baptism, but would never coerce anyone 
into being baptized, because ‘no ordinance can profit them, unless they 
observe it from conviction’. 


Samuel Jones 
Haldane’s view did not go unchallenged. Samuel Jones, an elder of a 
Scotch Baptist congregation in London, wrote to oppose his views on 
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forbearance.** Jones refers back to the disputes surrounding John Bun- 
yan, who had argued ‘on the ground’ of ‘the non-importance of baptism 
as to the evidence of a person’s Christianity’.*> Yet to Jones, proper 
church order, which included believer’s baptism, was as important as 
‘the publication of the gospel’.°° He believed that the rule of for- 
bearance, which is found in Romans 14, ‘is not applicable to all be- 
lievers’ because the circumstances in Rome, which dealt with the dis- 
pute of Jews and Gentiles over food regulations, related to a very 
specific circumstance that could not be applied to the issue of believer’s 
baptism.*” 

Haldane responded to Jones’s attack in Remarks on Mr Jones’ Re- 
view of Observances on Forbearance in 1812, in which he began by 
admitting that his views were very ‘different from the practice of most 
of the churches in this country’ and that he had expected them to be 
‘warmly opposed’.** Haldane showed that complete obedience to all of 
Christ’s commands is impossible and thus cannot be the ‘essential char- 
acter of a disciple’? and thus baptism should not become such a test of 
spirituality. 


William Braidwood 

An elder of the Scotch Baptist church in Edinburgh, William Braid- 
wood, responded to Haldane in his Scriptural Rule of Forbearance 
written in 1811.“° Although not published until after his death, Braid- 
wood read the manuscript to the church and copies were made and 
circulated so widely that Haldane believed ‘it has probably been nearly 
as much read as it would have been if fairly published’.*! Braidwood 
believed that it was not possible for a congregation to ignore any one of 
the ‘laws of Christ to be avowedly disobeyed’. He argued that Chris- 
tians could not ‘presume to form churches not resembling those which 
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in Judea were in Christ Jesus’, and this meant that it would not be right 
to ‘receive unbaptised members, in opposition to the same command- 
ment, and to the same uniform example?’ 


Later Developments 


In December 1818, in a letter to the church in Leith Walk, a congrega- 
tion that met in Nelson Street, Glasgow, wrote for advice regarding the 
subject of mutual forbearance. They indicated that for some time they 
had been ‘very few in number’ and were preparing to join ‘another 
small body of believers’.** The latter congregation included ‘those who 
are baptised, and those who are not; and also those, who hold it their 
duty to sprinkle adults’. The basis of their union was ‘on the principle 
of forbearance’. The Glasgow church obviously knew about Haldane’s 
views and wanted to identify themselves with the Edinburgh church. 

When James Haldane died in 1851 the congregation, which had been 
built around his strong preaching ministry, began to decline.*> Follow- 
ing a short ministry by a Mr Betts from England, William Tulloch 
became pastor in 1855 and by 1864 the congregation had moved to a 
smaller building in Duncan Street. By this time the church had moved 
from open to closed membership.“° 


Elder Street 
Parallel to the open membership policy adopted by the Haldane broth- 
ers, a congregation was formed at Elder Street under the ministry of Dr 
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William Innes.*’ Innes became the pastor of the Haldane Tabernacle in 
Dundee on 19 October 1800. When the Haldane brothers became Bap- 
tists, Innes withdrew from the Tabernacle in Dundee and became the 
pastor of a group that had left the Edinburgh Tabernacle. However, 
within a year Innes became a Baptist, and in 1810, along with 17 other 
believers, formed a little Baptist church in East Thistle Street.** Al- 
though the church required its pastor to be a baptized believer, ‘mem- 
bership was open to all who made credible profession of saving faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and manifested in their lives a desire to follow 
him’.*? In 1811 Innes published his Remarks on Christian Union,~ in 
which he discussed the question of how Christians could ‘unite in 
fellowship, though on some subjects we differ’. He admitted that the 
decision to ‘receive into our communion, all whom we have reason to 
consider as Christians...is a practise [sic] rather uncommon in this 
country’.°! He denied that the principle of mutual forbearance implied 
‘any indifference about divine truth’*? and emphasized the respon- 
sibility of believers to show ‘a spirit of love to all who bear the image 
of the Lord Jesus’.** In following this practice, Innes believed the 
church would be able to demonstrate a spirit of ‘union to the world’* 
that would commend the Christian message to those who did not be- 
lieve. 

In 1841 the church appointed Jonathan Watson, minister of Cupar 
Baptist Church, as Innes’s colleague and successor. In 1869 Watson 
became the first President of the Baptist Union of Scotland, and his 
address was entitled ‘Ecclesiastical Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’. 
Watson wrote on ‘Christian Communion versus Sectarian Communion’ 
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in 1875.°° Watson confessed that all Christians are ‘fallible expounders 
of the Word of God’ and both Baptists and Paedo-Baptists have been 
‘honestly led to a different...scriptural view of the matter [of bap- 
tism]’.*° Because ‘both are equally the disciples of Christ’ it would be 
wrong ‘to exclude or to keep back any whom he has received’ into the 


fellowship of the local church.>’ 


Hillhead Baptist Church 

From 1840, the Hillhead area of Glasgow experienced significant 
growth, and by 1869 the burgh had a population of over 3500. In 1870 
the University of Glasgow relocated its premises in the area, and in 
1883 nine members of the Adelaide Place Baptist Church expressed 
their desire to establish a new Baptist congregation in the Hillhead area. 
When the church was constituted, it did not follow the pattern of 
Adelaide Place, which restricted its membership to those who had been 
baptized as believers. It based its membership policy on Dublin Street 
Baptist Church in Edinburgh, and declared its intention to allow ‘full 
membership...to all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity’. 
Indeed the only member of the congregation who needed to be a “Bap- 
tist’? was the minister. The principle of open membership and the spirit 
of inclusiveness and tolerance of theological perspective has been one 
of the greatest strengths of the congregation throughout its history. 
During its history, three daughter congregations have been formed in 
Glasgow, in Partick (1904), Drumchapel (1962) and Bearsden (1973), 
all on the basis of open membership. 


Morningside Baptist Church, Edinburgh 

In October 1894, Rev. James Cumming Brown, along with 19 other be- 
lievers, formed themselves into a Baptist church. Although they indi- 
cated that ‘Baptism (i.e. Immersion) into the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit’ would be the practice of the church, they 
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decided that they would accept ‘into membership such Believers as may 
conscientiously differ from us on this point’.°° At some point in its his- 
tory the congregation became a closed membership church, although it 
became open again in the mid-1970s.© 


Adelaide Place Baptist Church 

The Adelaide Place congregation on two occasions, in 1935 and 1944, 
debated the church’s trust deed, which stated that the Lord’s Supper 
should be held every week and that believer’s baptism was the method 
by which membership of the congregation was gained.°! Although a 
majority of the congregation favoured lessening the conditions of mem- 
bership and celebrating the Lord’s Supper less frequently, a significant 
minority led the congregation in 1938 only to ‘open the membership of 
the church under suitable safeguards’. In January 1944 the question of 
membership was again raised by the minister, who encouraged the 
church to implement the 1938 decision. The church took the unusual 
step of sending the trust deed to a King’s counsel to ask on what con- 
ditions the trust deed could be altered. The legal opinion that the church 
received indicated that the trust deed could only be altered by a unani- 
mous decision of the members.®* Unfortunately, the debate within the 
church was contentious and led to much ill-feeling, one member ex- 
pressing her conviction that the open membership was ‘in some way 
connected with the errors of modernism, suggesting the formation of a 
True Bible Believers’ Church’.®? When the vote was taken, there was 
only a majority of 53 to 29 to change the constitution. The combination 
of a strong opposition within the church to any change, alongside the 
opinion of counsel, led the church to abandon its plans to open the 
membership of the church to any who had not been baptized as 
believers. 
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Twentieth-Century Developments 


The Inter Church Relations Committee of the Baptist Union of Scotland 
debated the issue of open and closed membership in October 1965, 
when ‘opinion on closed membership was seriously divided’.®* In 
November 1966, the subject was ‘vigorously discussed’ within the 
Church Extension Committee of the Baptist Union of Scotland, and 
‘overwhelming support was reiterated for a policy of closed member- 
ship’. Yet an amendment ‘that we recommend that open membership 
be considered by new churches’ was carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The decision was strongly defended by Andrew MacRae, the 
newly appointed Secretary of the Union.®’ Indeed, the evidence sug- 
gests that down through the years, although several churches have 
moved from a closed to an open position, several others have changed 
in the opposite direction.” 

In 1967, Andrew MacRae presented a document on Christian 
Baptism that was adopted as the policy of the Union. MacRae addressed 
the issue of ‘Baptism and Church Membership’ and argued for a policy 
of ‘closed membership’ for five reasons: 


¢ No Church admits to membership without some form of baptism, ex- 
cept the Quakers and the Salvation Army; if we admit to membership 
without baptism, we deny its necessity as an act of obedience to 
Christ. 

e If Baptism is rightly demanded for Church membership, and we 
reject the validity of infant baptism, we have no option but to 
maintain ‘closed’ membership. 
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e If we recognize infant baptism, we MUST enquire as to the baptismal 
status of every candidate, and refuse to baptize any who were bap- 
tized as children. 

e The Biblical practice—and this rather than the preceding factors must 
govern our conduct—was for all believers to be baptized following 
their profession of faith, and received into fellowship in the Church. 
To observe open membership is to depart from that practice, which 
we declare to be our ultimate authority. 

e If we are to maintain our Baptist witness, with its stress on personal 
commitment to Christ, and obedience to His will in baptism, we must 
restrict the control of Church life to those who have themselves been 
obedient to the call of Christ to baptism. It should be remembered 
that the call to baptism was part of the apostolic message. Men were 
called to repent, believe, be baptized and they would receive the Holy 
Spirit. Anything which plays down these elements is to be avoided, 
and open membership carries such dangers.” 


More recently, churches that have moved from a closed to an open posi- 
tion have done so on pragmatic grounds. In an increasingly mobile soci- 
ety, churches find that members of other denominations become active 
adherents but are denied admission to membership unless they are bap- 
tized as believers by immersion. In March 1987, St Andrews Baptist 
Church, which had been a ‘closed membership’ church since its foun- 
dation, made the basis of its membership ‘profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord’.”! The initial consequence of this decision 
was a growth in membership from 108 in 1987 to 131 in 1989. In 
Cupar, a church that had moved from an open to a closed membership 
position, took over a Church of Scotland building in 1973. They once 
again changed their basis of membership to an ‘open’ position and re- 
ceived new members from the Church of Scotland congregation so that 
they grew from 61 members to 104, and a year later to 128.” 

Coats Memorial Baptist Church in Paisley, founded in 1785, was 
originally a Scotch Baptist congregation. During the ministry of Robert 
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M. Armstrong (1965-78) the congregation adopted the policy of admit- 
ting to membership all who were already baptized members of other 
Christian denominations, whether they had been baptized as infants or 
believers. During the ministry of Kerr Spiers (1986-91), the church 
decided to admit members on the basis of profession of faith.” 


Theological and Pastoral Considerations 


It seems evident that, in the early days of the book of Acts, baptism was 
‘simple and spontaneous’”* and appeared to be part and parcel of the 
experience of conversion. Whereas the New Testament represented a 
period in which baptism was part of the conversion process, we now 
live within an ecumenical situation where a strong Christian tradition 
exists that is very different from the Baptist tradition. Baptists cannot 
ignore the various Christian traditions with which we are in continuous 
contact and alongside which we work in areas of evangelism, mission 
and social action. As Baptists, if we insist that Christians from other 
traditions who have not been baptized as believers cannot become 
members of our churches, are we giving more weight to the act than is 
warranted within the context of the New Testament? It is interesting to 
notice that, by the time Paul visits the city of Corinth about 50 CE,” 
baptism is not so important that the apostle felt obliged to baptize each 
believer. Indeed, when he writes to the congregation he confesses that 
he cannot remember the names of all the people he had baptized. When 
we consider that the congregation probably ‘comprised no more than 
about three or four dozen’”° believers, this indicates that ‘Paul deliber- 
ately de-emphasises baptism’.”’ The issue of baptism and church mem- 
bership is an issue that will confront Scottish Baptists more and more as 
we live and work in fellowship with other Christian communities. 
Scottish Baptists have often felt that the mode by which baptism is 
administered must be by total immersion in water, and many churches 
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do not allow believers who have been baptized by the mode of affusion 
or sprinkling to become full members. Many Baptists, for theological as 
well as pastoral reasons, have affirmed that immersion in water is the 
norm rather than the absolute rule.”® Indeed, the earliest Anabaptists in 
Ziirich administered baptism by affusion.”? The recognition of believ- 
er’s baptism by another mode than that of immersion will become in- 
creasingly important as society becomes more secular, and many who 
enter into the life of the wider church will do so by believer’s baptism 
within the Church of Scotland. Indeed, the Church of Scotland now 
administers more believer’s baptisms than Scottish Baptists.®° As be- 
liever’s baptism becomes more and more the norm in the wider church, 
Scottish Baptists must address the question of whether we will insist on 
a re-baptism of believers by immersion. Scottish Baptists who continue 
to insist that the mode of baptism must be by immersion are implying 
that the quantity of water is the decisive factor rather than the experi- 
ence of faith and spirituality. 

Even within those Scottish Baptist churches that have adopted an 
open membership policy there are variations of practice. For some 
churches it means the acceptance of members on the basis of personal 
faith and experience without the requirement of any form of baptism. 
This raises the question of whether we are devaluing, as well as de-em- 
phasizing, the place of baptism and following the tradition of Quakers 
and the Salvation Army rather than other historic Churches. This policy 
would appear to be a radical departure from the New Testament and 
later church tradition by eliminating any form of water-baptism as re- 
quired for membership in a Christian church. As B.R. White once 
remarked, ‘such a situation may be less a witness to a wide charity than 
to general carelessness and to a breakdown of conscientious church- 


manship’.*! 
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sion may help to symbolize the ‘pouring out’ of the Spirit that is closely associated 
with baptism in 1 Cor. 12.12-13. 

79, W.M.S. West, ‘The Anabaptists and the Rise of the Baptist Movement’, in 
A. Gilmore (ed.), Christian Baptism (London: Lutterworth, 1959), pp. 223-72 (244). 

80. See David F. Wright, ‘Baptism’, in N.M. de S. Cameron (ed.), Dictionary of 
Scottish Church History and Theology (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1993), pp. 56-58 
(58). 

81. B.R. White, ‘Open and Closed Membership among English and Welsh Bap- 
tists’, BQ 24.7 (July 1972), pp. 330-34, 341 (334). 
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For others, open membership means permitting the transfer of bap- 
tized and confirmed members of others Christian denominations of the 
Reformed faith without the requirement of baptism by immersion. This 
addresses the question of whether Baptists can accept different forms of 
baptism other than by immersion, and thereby affirm that person’s pre- 
vious Christian faith and experience. Some congregations would also 
insist that no one who has been raised within the life of the congrega- 
tion will be able to join the church without being baptized as a believer. 
George Beasley-Murray wrote that this latter understanding of open 
membership 


is solely for members of other Churches transferring to a Baptist Church. 
This restricts it to what it was intended to be—an act of Christian charity 
and fellowship among the Churches, in recognition that other commu- 
nions are as truly Christ’s and as truly Church as Baptists are. But young 
people confessing their faith and converts from without should never 
question the need for baptism; they should refrain from...Church mem- 
bership...until they have submitted to baptism. 


The issue of open membership challenges Scottish Baptists to adopt a 
greater flexibility in their traditional views on the relationship of believ- 
er’s baptism by immersion to church membership. Open membership is 
not a betrayal of our heritage. We have seen that there has been a diver- 
sity of belief and practice in Baptist churches in Scotland, at different 
times and places, since the nineteenth century. The adoption of an open 
membership policy in any of our churches will not be a panacea for all 
the difficulties we encounter in the twenty-first century. However, it 
reminds us that the spiritual pilgrimage and common mission that we 
share with other believers is not founded upon our assent to any one 
particular theological interpretation of Scripture, but on a personal en- 
counter with the living Christ. This spiritual reality, to which baptism 
witnesses, is the decisive matter. We must not allow anything else to 
hinder the mission of the church as we face the challenges of the new 
millennium. 


82. G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism Today and Tomorrow (London: Macmillan, 
1966), p. 88 (italics his). 


BAPTISM AND INCLUSIVITY IN THE CHURCH 


Timothy Bradshaw 


Introduction 


Discussion of baptism as a matter of practical relevance to church life 
in modern times has focused on the age of candidates, that is, whether it 
should only be administered to believers or whether infants may also be 
baptized as children of the covenant, or indiscriminately as a mark of 
divine grace declared to all.! In earlier times, baptism was an objective 
mark of the gospel to be appealed to in moments of doubt and despair.” 
There can be little quarrel with the suggestion that today baptism, after 
its initial declaration of grace and responsive faith, has a low profile in 
the lives of disciples. The mission field, on the contrary, sees baptism as 
a critical and sacrificial moment of division, a separation from an exist- 
ing religious culture and a grafting into the body of Christ, which might 
even mean the threat of death. Jewish and Muslim people in the West 
who undergo baptism likewise know that it marks a point of no return. 
In the main, however, baptism is indeed the Cinderella sacrament 
among many churches, sometimes even among Baptists for whom the 
fact of a living faith can displace baptism itself in significance. One 
current area of debate and practice in which baptism is being deployed 
is that of sexual ethics. The North American context, in particular, is 
witnessing a fierce disagreement over homosexual behaviour and the 
place of homosexuals in church life. The question as to whether or not 
such people are eligible for membership and ordination presses hard in 
Europe and the USA, where its proponents have made further headway 
than elsewhere as yet. The Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America, ECUSA, came within a single vote at their 1997 General 


1. Asin the doctrine of F.D. Maurice, see below. 
2. Luther and Wesley, for example, famously looked to their baptisms at such 
times. 
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Convention of endorsing ordination of gays. Many of their bishops 
openly ordain people committed to a homosexual lifestyle. The 1998 
Lambeth Conference saw stormy debates between American bishops, 
such as Spong of New Jersey, and conservative African and Asian bish- 
ops,’ now determined to resist what they consider to be an imperialistic 
Western ethical culture of moral laxity being imposed on the Commu- 
nion. 

A key point in the argument of those arguing passionately for liberal- 
ization in this contested matter is baptism. The argument is quite sim- 
ple. Baptism means that all people are accepted in the church, and there 
can be no distinctions within that body, no first- and second-class citi- 
zens. Just as women have recently been considered eligible for ordina- 
tion, at least by many Anglican Provinces, if not all, so now it is time to 
remove discrimination against homosexual people and permit them to 
be ordained openly and gladly, acknowledging their particular place 
in the divine variety of creation. Baptism, in other words, becomes the 
mark of human inclusivity that prevents distinguishing ‘gays’ from 
‘straight’ people for the purposes of ordination and indeed sharing in 
the Lord’s Supper. This is the topic of this essay, which will elucidate 
the shape of the baptismal argument developed and campaigned for by 
many bishops within ECUSA to undergird the case for change in sexual 
ethics. 


1. The Ecumenical Consensus 


The great weight of ethical opinion in churches worldwide is that ho- 
mosexual activity is deemed not to accord with God’s creative inten- 
tion.t The New Testament judgments on homosexuality, female and 
male, have not generally been adjudged irrelevant on the grounds of 
cultural difference; likewise the Old Testament ethical tradition has not 
been excised. Churches that are most likely to soften their ethical stance 


3. See for example the Kuala Lumpur Statement and its ringing affirmation of 
the conservative ethical position; it is printed as an appendix in T. Bradshaw (ed.), 
Grace and Truth in the Secular Age (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998). 

4. For example, ‘Tradition has always declared that “homosexual acts are 
intrinsically disordered”. They are contrary to the natural law. They close the sexual 
act to the gift of life. They do not proceed from a genuine affective and sexual 
complementarity. Under no circumstances can they be approved’ (Catechism of the 
Catholic Church (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1994], p. 505). 
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on this are the churches rooted in the Reformation, which have strong 
links with the state, so, for example, the German EKD and Anglican 
churches in the West, if not in Africa and Asia. 

Pastorally, as Western societies have witnessed the rise of the gay 
movement, their churches have been faced with the issue of people who 
perceive themselves to be homosexual who want to belong to churches. 
Clearly this is no problem when the gay people are committed to 
celibacy as the biblical response to their sexual feelings. But what of 
those who dissent from the Church’s traditional teaching and declare an 
intention to engage in a homosexual lifestyle? Churches seem indepen- 
dently to have arrived at a practical pastoral consensus whereby lay 
people are not excluded or excommunicated but can participate in con- 
gregational life, to different degrees and on varying levels of involve- 
ment, on an ‘individual by individual’ basis rather than as a matter of 
group recognition. The question of ordination, however, is another mat- 
ter. People perceiving themselves as gay, who respond to their feelings 
of sexual attraction by embracing celibate singleness, present no dif- 
ficulty at all as candidates for ordination. But those declaring them- 
selves gay and intending to live a gay lifestyle are not considered to be 
candidates for ordination in most major denominations worldwide.° 

There are, for example, prominent Roman Catholic lay men and 
women who are active homosexuals and lesbians, open advocates of the 
rightness of their position in their writings, and who remain in full 
sacramental communion.° This would not be allowed for the priesthood 
officially, despite the high number of active homosexual Roman priests 
claimed, for example, by Richard Sipe to be in parishes in, perhaps sig- 
nificantly, the USA.’ The Roman Catholic practice of the confessional 
may also open up ways of dealing with such problems of sexual moral- 
ity on a purely individual basis, certainly for laity and perhaps for 
clergy.® In practice, therefore, it seems that Rome will not excommuni- 
cate active lay homosexuals, but will not officially tolerate gay clergy. 

The Church of England Bishops’ Statement, Issues in Human 


5. Such is the position of of the Baptist Union of Great Britain, for example. 

6. Andrew Sullivan, for instance, wrote Virtually Normal (London: Picador, 
1995); and Elizabeth Stuart, whose works include Just Good Friends: Towards a 
Lesbian and Gay Theology of Relationships (London: Mowbrays, 1995). 

7. Richard Sipe, Sex, Priests and Power (London: Cassell, 1995), pp. 135-55. 

8. See, for example, Lucinda Vardy, Belonging: A Questioning Catholic 
Comes to Terms with the Church (London: Papermac, 1989), p. 39. 
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Sexuality,’ holds to the traditional ethical teaching in saying ‘heterosex- 
uality and homosexuality are not equally congruous with the observed 
order of creation or with the insights of revelation as the Church 
engages with these in the light of her pastoral ministry’ (para. 5.2). But 
this raises the pastoral issue of people who perceive themselves ‘homo- 
sexual’ in the congregation, who dissent from the traditional teaching. 
The Bishops assure such of God’s love, and say ‘we do not reject those 
who sincerely believe it is God’s call to them’. Such people, even those 
whose publications support their views, are not excommunicated but 
cared for with the transformative potential of the Gospel, which avails 
for us all. Such excommunication is apparently not practised by any 
denomination, Roman, Protestant or Orthodox, whose pastors all seek 
to exercise appropriate Christian care to all, including those caught in 
this problem area. When it comes to the ordained ministry, however, 
this pastoral charity and flexibility cannot apply, according to the Bish- 
ops and in the ecumenical consensus. Clergy are subject to more 
detailed doctrinal and ethical tests than laity generally, they are teachers 
of the faith and ethics, their lives must model the Church’s norms. 

To accuse the Bishops’ Statement of double standards is not correct. 
The ethical teaching is clear and should be taught and modelled by 
clergy in celibate singleness or in marriage, while the laity enjoy a 
greater pastoral flexibility. There is one ethical standard in human sex- 
ual behaviour, and, while the pastoral problems of the laity are patient 
of a longer term care and resolution, the clergy cannot bring such ethi- 
cal and pastoral problems and ambiguities with them into the ordained 
ministry. It is therefore not true to say that homosexual practice is 
‘allowed for laity’. Rather it is true to say that laity in this condition are 
not éxcluded, but not in a way that legitimizes it: hence they are pre- 
cisely dissenting from the Church’s teaching, as the Bishops make 
plain. This ethical and pastoral approach equates with the broad ecu- 
menical consensus as churches operate in practice, although some 
Protestant denominations are more liberal'° and do ordain clergy who 
live an openly gay lifestyle. 


9. London: Church House Westminster, 1991. This teaching was restated by 
the 1998 Lambeth Conference, in Called to Full Humanity (Harrisburg, PA: More- 
house, 1998), Resolution 1.10. 

10. A useful article surveying the issue across the ecumenical spectrum is Wal- 
ter Schopsdau, ‘Homosexualitat—Kirchlicher und ékumenischer Konfliktstoff’, 
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2. The Charge of ‘Baptismal Blasphemy’ 


As has been indicated above, one church, many of whose bishops do 
ordain people committed to a homosexual lifestyle, is ECUSA, and a 
pillar of their rejection of the ethico-pastoral consensus exemplified by 
the Church of England Bishops’ Statement is that of baptism. In 1979 a 
substantial group of ECUSA bishops endorsed a document stating their 
dissent from the traditional ethical position, which they described as ‘a 
cruel denial of the sexual beings of homosexual persons’ and a repudia- 
tion of their ministries. The traditionalist policy turned such people into 
second-class citizens, 


fit to receive all other sacraments but the grace of Holy Order—uniless in 
a sacrifice not asked of heterosexual persons generally, they abandon all 
hope of finding human fulfilment, under God, in a sexual and supportive 
relationship. This action makes a mockery of the vow and commitment 
which the Church has made to them in that same sacrament of baptism, 
to do all in its power to support these persons in their life in Christ.!! 


In 1994, 72 of the ECUSA bishops signed the Koinonia Statement, 
affirming liberalizing changes to traditional sexual morality. The state- 
ment declares 


[W]e believe that some of us are created heterosexual and some of us are 
created homosexual. We believe that homosexuality and heterosexuality 
are morally neutral, that both can be lived out with beauty, honour, holi- 
ness and integrity and that both are capable of being lived out destruc- 
tively. 


These American bishops uphold monogamous marriage, honour those 
who feel called to celibacy, but also accept that homosexual partner- 
ships of a committed type are equally to be accepted and celebrated. 
God is present in their lives together. “We also believe that the ordained 
ranks of the church are open to all baptized Christians’, including ac- 
tively homosexual persons. Ordained persons who are actively homo- 
sexual are as good an example of Christ as are other clergy. 


Materialdienst des Konfessionskundlichen Instituts Bensteim 47.6 (1996), pp. 118- 
20. 

11. The Daily of the General Convention of the Episcopal Church, 18 Septem- 
ber 1979, p. 2. Signatories included Bishop Spong, the then Presiding Bishop 
Browning, and the current Presiding Bishop Griswold. 
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This assertion of baptismal inclusivity means that there can be no 
distinction between laity and clergy in the matter of homosexuality: 
both must be accepted on equal terms since both are baptized into the 
family of the Church. Bishop Lee of West Michigan vigorously rejects 
the Church of England policy, arguably the ecumenical consensus, on 
this ground, claiming that it is a double standard to accept active homo- 
sexuals as laity but to deny ordination. He called this ‘a baptismal blas- 
phemy’. To deal with people with strong same sex feelings on a purely 
individual pastoral basis is deemed dishonest and unfair. Homosexuals 
must publicly and openly be accorded group recognition with their own 
sexual needs and pattern of life. A declaration of full and equal accep- 
tance of actively gay people may well become a part of the baptismal 
vows made at services of baptism,’ thus liturgically linking baptism to 
an assertion of the legitimacy of homosexual lifestyle. 

Baptism has therefore gained a vital significance in one of the most 
contested debates of modern Church life, and has become the sign of 
acceptance of all in the Church by God. It does not seem to matter 
whether the reference is to baptism of those ready to answer for them- 
selves, ‘believers’ baptism’, or infant baptism: the point is that actively 
gay people are eligible for baptism, and hence for ordination, just as it 
may be argued that such people might have been baptized as infants 
before becoming aware of their ‘orientation’. 


3. Arguments for Baptismal Inclusiveness 


That baptism is a mark of total inclusivity can be argued on several 
grounds. The fact that baptismal membership of the Church rests upon 
the grace of Christ rather than any human characteristic or moral excel- 
lence is one interesting point to be registered. We are members on the 
basis of the merits of Christ, the ecclesiological application of justifica- 
tion by grace through faith. O’ Donovan says, 

Baptism does not point to the high moments of devotion or to the sus- 


tained achievements of moral fibre of which the human spirit is capable, 
but to the formative moment in which the whole of a person’s life, past 


12. ECUSA, ‘Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation Committee of Executive 
Council’, meeting in Cincinnati, 27 March 1997. 
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and future, is taken up and pronounced upon by God in the ‘Yes’ that he 
has spoken and will speak in Christ.! 


This ‘yes’ embraces the ‘no’ declared against our sins. How can the 
Church therefore prevent homosexual people being baptized, or realiz- 
ing their infant baptism in present faith in the gospel, their sins being no 
more or less significant than those of others? 

The gospel knows no distinctions, brings together all types of human- 
ity, Jew and Greek, slave and free, male and female. According to N.T. 
Wright, 

Irrespective of moral or racial background, believers are declared to be- 
long for all eternity to the true people of Abraham, the family of the re- 
newed covenant, the people whose sins are forgiven... God is redefining 
Abraham’s family as the worldwide covenant community. !* 


The claim now is that logically the Church must include people of all 
‘sexual orientations’. Just as Paul faced Peter over excluding Gentiles 
from the Church, so with homosexuals today. In Christ all barriers are 
broken down, Jew and Greek, male and female, slave and free, there 
can be no distinction within the family of the Church. 

The rationale given for ‘indiscriminate’ infant baptism by the Vic- 
torian Anglican F.D. Maurice may be of interest here. He taught that 
the gospel is proclaimed to all and all should be summoned to respond 
in faith to this message signed by baptism. Since it is proclaimed to all, 
baptism should not be denied to any seeking it: God alone is the judge 
of the heart. Baptism tells me that I am God’s child and may live as if I 
were. It warrants that Jesus died for us, promised the Spirit and includes 
us in his fellowship in fulfilment of creation. 

Biblically baptism is the mark of our being accepted in Christ, 
through our appropriation of the gospel grace by our responsive faith, 
hence it stands for mutual solidarity and unity in much the same sort of 
way as Paul appeals to the Lord’s Supper as enacting common life and 
unity between rich and poor in Corinth.!® We all share in the one loaf, 


13. Oliver O’Donovan, Resurrection and Moral Order (Leicester: IVP, 1986), 
p. 259. 

14. N.T Wright, ‘The Biblical Basis’, in Gavin Reid (ed.), The Great Acquittal 
(London: Fount, 1980), pp. 13-37 (27). 

15. F.D. Maurice, The Kingdom of Christ, I (London: Dent, 1837), p. 264. 

16. 1 Cor. 11.17-33. 
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drink from the one cup, “we are all baptised in the one Spirit’ (1 Cor. 
12.13). Interestingly, the ‘peace’ found in one version of the Anglican 
eucharist!” uses precisely this theme of our common baptism to under- 
score and formally to enact the fellowship of the congregational unity. 
There can be no question that Pauline ecclesiology does indeed deploy 
baptismal and eucharistic theology as an imperative for mutual accep- 
tance and unity in Christ. 

While not discussing this particular issue, the Baptist theologian 
Richard Kidd’s recent essay on baptism does open up the principle: 


I see baptism as essential to the identity of our Christian communities, 
the local communities that—after the fashion of Jesus—must make space 
in their congregations for outsiders of every kind, and the larger Chris- 
tian community must learn to live joyfully with its plural identity.!8 


Kidd envisages a pluralistic future for the Church, with the mark of 
baptism adjusting accordingly. 

Lesslie Newbigin’s fine early book on the Church contains an impor- 
tant discussion of the reason why the early Church dispensed with cir- 
cumcision: 


Positively I think we must say that the crucial terms in the argument by 
which it was resolved that Gentile converts should not be circumcised 
were the terms ‘faith’ and ‘Holy Spirit’... It is because God has cleansed 
the hearts of Gentile believers by faith, and because He has given them 
the Holy Spirit, that the burden of the law is not to be imposed on 
them.!? 


Those arguing the case for applying this point to people who perceive 
themselves to have a gay orientation will claim this Gentile status for 
them today. A more individual and subjective version of the argument 
claims that the Christ indwelling the homosexual must be recognized as 
endorsing that ‘orientation’. Newbigin had earlier offered even sharper 
arrows for them to shoot when discussing the Mosaic law into which 
circumcision was the initiation. 


17. Alternative Service Book of the Church of England (London: SPCK, 1980), 
p. 128, based on 1 Cor. 12.12-13. 

18. Richard Kidd, ‘Baptism and the Identity of Christian Communities’, in Paul 
S. Fiddes (ed.), Reflections on the Water (Regent’s Study Guides, 4; Macon, GA: 
Smyth & Helwys, 1996), pp. 85-99 (97). 

19. Lesslie Newbigin, The Household of God (London: SCM Press, 1953), 
p. 38. 
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Paul argued that for Jewish believers in Christ to lay upon the Gen- 
tiles the intolerable burden of the Mosaic law would be to tempt God, 
and to do this is the reverse of faith founded on the divine act in Christ. 
Newbigin says, 

Tempting God means trying to get more assurance than God has given. 
God has called these Gentiles into the fellowship of His Son, by the way 


of faith. For us to lay upon them the burden of the law will be to fly in 
the face of God, to contradict His way of working.”° 


To apply this message to the current debate might mean that heterosex- 
uals are in effect ‘Judaizers’, in terms of the polemic then, who are 
compelling the minority homosexual group to conform to marriage or 
celibacy, thereby legalistically laying down an inappropriate and unsus- 
tainable condition to the gospel. 

Recent discussion of baptism in the early centuries of Church life has 
made the point that, whereas evidence in the New Testament does not 
encourage us to think of a long period of catechesis as a preparation or 
condition for baptism, this process of teaching and personal formation 
did soon become normal. Alan Kreider’s authoritative Tyndale Lecture 
presents the evidence for holding that, after the New Testament era, 
when confession of faith led to immediate baptism, later centuries saw 
intensive preparation for baptism by way of resocializing pagans into a 
new radical ethical lifestyle following the teachings of Jesus. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries many catechists came to focus on belief rather 
than behaviour, with the teachings of Jesus marginalized. The practice 
of catechizing largely disappeared after the sixth century?! 

One can extract arguments from this varying pattern to suit one’s 
case, but the argument for liberalization regards the traditional ethic and 
practice as imposing a legalistic conditional catechesis, a relapse into 
Mosaism. The apologetic for gay ordination stresses, in contrast to 
legalistic frameworks, love as the key criterion in ordering one’s life 
and sexual relationships: 


20. Newbigin, Household, p. 34. It has to be stressed that Newbigin did not 
himself, as far as I know, make this parallel application of the circumcision debate 
in the early Church to the current gay debate. 

21. Alan Kreider, ‘Baptism, Catechism, and the Eclipse of Jesus’ Teaching in 
Early Christianity’, 7ynBul 47.2 (1996), pp. 314-48. 
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We believe that whenever sexuality is lived out destructively the church 
must witness to its negativity. We oppose all forms of promiscuous sex, 
predatory sex, sex that does not honour one’s partner or that does not 
hold that partner in commitment and love. 


The structure of homosexuality and heterosexuality is morally neutral. 
How sex within that structure is conducted becomes the one ethical 
issue. 

There should be no cultural or structural ‘hoops’ through which can- 
didates are required to jump, save confession of faith in Christ, and 
once this is accepted then logically it is hard to resist the next claim that 
all the baptized, Jew and Gentile, heterosexual and homosexual, should 
be eligible for consideration as ordained ministers and leaders. This ap- 
proach assumes the claim that homosexuality is a condition ‘given’ to 
people, and that their response to it ought not to be a legalistic imposi- 
tion of celibacy. The rejection of what has been called above the ‘ecu- 
menical consensus’ assumes a fixed homosexual orientation, a mode of 
being that is not chosen, and that should not necessarily be suppressed 
from physical expression. The language is about ‘gay people’, rather 
than simply gay activity. 

Michael Vasey considers a gay identity to be given to individuals by 
social construction: ‘[A] gay identity is fundamentally an alternative 
social identity that arises out of the way in which a particularly struc- 
tured imagination is received by, and forced to negotiate, its society’.”? 
The core Christian identity, he believes, has a liturgical character, 
formed around public reading of Scripture, baptism, eucharist and 
Sunday assembly, whereas evangelicals tend to neglect these and focus 
on ‘secondary cultural shibboleths—of which being pro-family and 
anti-gay is one’.”4 Vasey argues that the issue of homosexuality is, in 
the language of the Reformation, a matter adiaphoron, a secondary mat- 
ter on which we can agree to disagree without breaking fellowship, as, 
for example, the use of candles in church. If that is correct, then should 
baptism be denied to an actively gay person, and if not then should 
ordination be ruled out? 


22. Koinonia Statement, August 1994, drafted by Bishop Spong. 

23. Michael Vasey, ‘Travelling Together?’, in Timothy Bradshaw (ed.), The 
Way Forward? (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1997), pp. 60-70 (66). 

24. Vasey, ‘Travelling Together?’, p. 67. 
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It has to be said that in contrast to the nuanced and often subtle ar- 
guments put forward by thinkers such as Michael Vasey and Elizabeth 
Stuart, much of the ECUSA apologetic for liberalization seems cruder, 
taking the form of ‘God made me like that’, in fact almost a direct mir- 
ror image of the fundamentalist ‘creationist’ doctrine so distasteful to 
the Episcopalian leaders. Elizabeth Stuart agrees with the St Andrew’s 
Day Statement 


that homosexuality and heterosexuality are not universal truths grounded 
in the created order but very recent human concepts and constructions 
designed to interpret and order human relationships, as even a cursory 
review of understandings of same-sex (and indeed opposite sex) attrac- 
tion through history and in cultures different to our own reveals.” 


Stuart’s view is that the Spirit is at work in the confusions of our 
world, bringing about diversity and unity, enabling us to place our- 
selves in, and be placed by, society. In that way is our sexual orienta- 
tion shaped and lived out. Jesus himself was a nonconformist here: he 
did not endorse the family unambiguously, he had a range of deep 
friendships and did not fit in the standard social templates. This interest- 
ing point may carry us helpfully to some critical discussion of the 
arguments for baptismal inclusivity of actively gay people within the 
Church. 


4. Baptism and its Ethical Implications 


The counter-argument to the stress on baptism as marking inclusivity 
first points to the distinction between eligibility for being a candidate 
for baptism, and the meaning of baptism itself, which the foregoing case 
may be thought to have confused. Of course, there can be no refusal of 
baptism to any kind of repentant person, which would be unthinkable 
sectarianism introduced into the body of Christ. To be eligible for bap- 
tism we need to evidence ‘admitting faith’, that is, faith which the 
Church through its ministers can perceive to be sincere. 

But baptism does more than signify the fact of egalitarianism before 
God and in Christ. It does not simply signify the fact that in principle it 
is open to all humanity. The act of baptism does not reflexively refer the 
candidate back to the accepting community as its primary significance. 


25. Elizabeth Stuart, “Dancing in the Spirit’, in Bradshaw (ed.), The Way For- 
ward?, pp. 71-85 (75). 
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Here the radical ECUSA bishops must face a major question in the in- 
terpretation of what baptism means. Washing away of sin, incorporation 
into Christ, entry into the ark of salvation, are all some images found in 
the New Testament. But Paul’s teaching in Romans 6 must be of the 
greatest possible significance in this particular context of debate about 
baptism, and Paul here insists that baptism concerns death to the self, 
sharing the death of the Lord. Baptism into Christ means entry into his 
death, not merely being accepted as we are. Again, open candidature for 
baptism must not become its meaning, indeed cannot possibly if we 
attend to the apostolic witness; the very last meaning envisaged is 
endorsement of pre-baptismal life and lifestyle. 

Dave Leal closes his penetrating study on the theological issues at 
stake in the homosexuality debate with this paragraph: 


Ultimately, though, the personal challenge is death—not the death of 


suicide which is apparently presented in one story as ‘the only alternative 
for gay people...the symbol of refusing the heterosexual way of Christ’ ,” 
but the death to self in baptism which permits life in the way of Christ. 
What does that dying to self involve in the case of sexual existence? This 


is the proper question to ask in any debate about human sexuality.?7 


Leal targets the key issue by focusing on the Pauline baptismal gospel 
of dying to self and rising to newness of life, in other words transforma- 
tion and challenge as an inherent part of the meaning of baptism. 
Ironically, in contrast to this eschatological summons, the view of bap- 
tism as endorsing what we always were, and our earlier lifestyles, 
reverses its apostolic sense and settles for the modern secular meaning 
of ‘to baptize’ a practice by accepting it uncritically and complacently. 
The caricature of modern counselling is the apotheosis of shallow and 
acritical ‘affirmation’ of who we are and what we have done, of repres- 
sion of guilt feelings as bad for us and disturbing. Unconditional posi- 
tive regard is the catchphrase of the social work establishment: a ver- 
sion of love without any definition of what it truly means to love. 

The fact that there are no prior conditions, racially or culturally or 
economically, that no one is ruled out from receiving the gospel, is far 
from meaning that its reception and baptismal sealing point back to that 
and entail no radical change. This might be the sacrifice of wealth, in 
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the case of the person from a particular economic background, but it 
can mean all sorts of expressions of dying to self in Christ. We read 
similarly of ‘a circumcision made without hands, by putting off the 
body of flesh in the circumcision of Christ’ (Col. 2.11) in parallel to 
burial with Christ in baptism.”® This leads to the imperative to live this 
out in practice, ‘put to death, therefore, what is earthly in you: immoral- 
ity, impurity, passion, evil desire, and covetousness, which is idolatry’ 
(Col. 3.5). This replays the baptismal imperative: 


How can we who died to sin still live in it? Do you not know that all of 
us who have been baptized into Christ were baptized into his death? 
(Rom. 6.2-3). 


This equally leads on to 


Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal bodies, to make you obey their 
passions. Do not yield your members to sin as instruments of wicked- 
ness, but yield yourselves to God as men who have been brought from 
death to life, and your members to God as instruments of righteousness 
(Rom. 6.12-13).”° 


The apostolic practice of baptism may be a dangerous weapon for 
radicals to deploy in this debate, in that it embodies a deep challenge to 
existing lifestyles prior to baptism, prior to acceptance of the Gospel. 
Baptism destroys any notion of cheap grace, complacency and self- 
justification. Rather than continuity with the past or with our cultural 
context, its focus is on discontinuity. This applies to us all and all our 
patterns of life, including, for example, consumerism, and laxity over 
divorce and remarriage. Much Western social practice needs to come 
under this baptismal judgment. Candidates for baptism are indeed equal 
before God, whatever backgrounds and subjectivities they have; but we 
are all faced with death and change and challenge in Christ. The gay 
claim is that a mode of being, a pattern of life, be integrated into the 
gospel mode of life, and that pattern of life entails regular sexual activ- 
ity that is prima facie rejected by the apostolic tradition. Individuals in 


28. See, e.g., G.B Caird, New Testament Theology (ed. L.D. Hurst; Oxford: 
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29. Space prevents discussion of the claim that Paul would not know of the 
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that pattern of life are proper candidates for baptism, but, as Leal put it 
above, ‘What does dying to self involve in the case of sexual exis- 
tence?’ That is indeed the proper question to ask. Baptism stands radi- 
cally against ‘anti-nomianism’ or Christianity that colludes uncritically 
with the mores of the contemporary, highly sexualized, culture. Paul’s 
rejection of homosexual practice (Rom. 1) is given in the context of his 
teaching on idolatry and in a similarly highly sexualized society.*° 

Here one may perceive the wisdom of what was called above the 
practical ecumenical consensus in handling this problem. Individuals 
are not excluded from the Church or baptism, but their lifestyle, if not 
changed, presents a major problem, just as would that of an arms 
dealer, moneylender or serial monogamist. The Church seeks to main- 
tain its ethical trust, a trust to individuals and to the race as a whole, a 
responsibility to its future, while also caring pastorally for those who 
dissent from this tradition. Pastoral care, says the St Andrew’s Day 
Statement, needs a 


certain flexibility, taking note of the circumstances which make each in- 
dividual case different from every other, and discerning ways in which 
the Gospel touches people in different situations. The Church then will 
give constant encouragement in following Christ...to all who seriously 
intend discipleship in fellowship with the body of the church.*! 


The ecumenical consensus, however, maintains the apostolic gospel in 
not considering for ordination people with this problem of insisting on a 
gay lifestyle, as opposed to people committed to the ongoing baptismal 
pattern of dying and rising in ethical struggle. Ordination of the former 
would be profoundly unloving for them, and for the Church. 

To return to F.D. Maurice, I confess that I have allowed but half of 
his baptismal theology to emerge. Having explained that the whole of 
humanity is eligible for baptism, he states that baptism itself brings 
struggle and battle: 


It will not be an easy life. It will be one of perpetual conflict. You will 
have a battle not with flesh and blood only... But understand the nature 
of the battle. Your foes are not hindering you from obtaining a blessing; 
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they are hindering you from entering into the fruition of one that has been 
obtained for you.* 


This was the consciousness of Jesus regarding his baptism, and it is 
ours too, who are baptized into him and his baptism of sacrificial judg- 
ment. 

Wedderburn’s massive study interprets Pauline theology of baptism 
rather similarly, holding that Christ is our prototype for our salvation 
and baptism reminds the Church ‘that they had already been caught up 
in, involved in, Christ’s past death and resurrection, in that God had 
addressed his word of condemnation and restoration and restitution to 
them, too, as represented by the eschatological Adam, Christ’.*? Bap- 
tism meant forgiveness and newness of life under a new covenant head, 
risen and restoring creation. Participation in this new life is transfor- 
mative and challenging, life in the tension of the already but not yet. 

The very same impression is conveyed by narratives of Jesus encoun- 
tering all sorts of people. Zachaeus is ‘included’, but transformed at 
encountering the truth of Jesus; the woman taken in adultery is not 
excommunicated, but told to go and sin no more. Inclusivity is part of 
the Gospel, but not as some abstraction; concrete, unique individuals 
are invited into a new mode of relational being, into new moral pos- 
sibilities, not ‘as’ homosexuals or heterosexuals but as men and women 
‘endowed with a complex variety of emotional potentialities and threat- 
ened by a complex variety of forms of alienation’ .** Baptism into ‘the 
Christ of faith’ means what such encounters with ‘the historical Jesus’ 
effected in personal lives. The figure of the historical Jesus is claimed 
by all sides in this debate as a celibate single man and as someone who 
broke the mould of family life and formed a community of people, 
loose-knit but close and yet open to relate to all, including those on the 
edges of society shunned and judged by others. 

One point of particular importance in this debate about the signifi- 
cance and heritage of Jesus is his relationship to the Hebrew theological 
and ethical inheritance. Did Jesus break with it as Mosaism? Did he 
interpret himself against it and cast a light of mutual illumination back 
upon it? He seems not to have rejected ‘the law and the prophets’, but 
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to have rejected harsh extensions of them by way of false cold piety.* 
People come first, and healed limbs are appropriate for the sabbath, the 
day of creation’s completion. It is difficult to sustain the claim that the 
Hebrew tradition can be cut away from the figure of Jesus. He focuses 
and refines it, but it is essential to his self-understanding and behaviour. 

Irenaeus, in short, was correct in holding together creation and re- 
demption, Adam and Christ, Old Testament and New, the creator God 
and the saviour, in the face of syncretism and gnostic ideas seeking to 
attach Jesus to other ontologies than that of the created order. Jesus 
took for granted the two vocations of marriage and singleness, the for- 
mer as the context for sex. Part of his message now, in the light of the 
phenomenon of gay protest and demand, must be to attend to his life of 
friendship and to resist ‘family-olatry’, which leaves single people with- 
out close friendship and warm personal relations. But he cannot easily 
be interpreted as opening a third way for sexual relations, a gay mode 
of life free from celibacy as a commitment. 


5. Baptismal Identity 


Alan Kreider’s discussion of early Church catechesis shows that pagan 
converts were resocialized into a lifestyle rooted in the teachings of 
Jesus, a counter cultural behavioural paradigm shift.*° Baptism meant a 
break with the past and contemporary cultural norms, not their integra- 
tion into the path of discipleship. People are included, but challenged 
and helped into the Christian mode of life. This motif of the break, 
dying and rising to a new way of being in Christ, was famously re- 
asserted in the Barmen Declaration, when the problem was politico- 
cultural ‘ordinances of creation’: 
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We reject the false doctrine that the church could have permission to 
hand over the form of its message and of its order to whatever it itself 
might wish or to the vicissitudes of the prevailing ideological and politi- 
cal convictions of the day.>’ 


Leal has used the term ‘affective fundamentalism’ to designate appeals 
to the feelings to give infallible deliverances about ethics, a kind of 
‘natural theology’ or theological claim to a God-given homosexual na- 
ture as a kind of subjective ordinance of creation.** 

Here we run into a kind of creationist fundamentalism, but of the 
feelings interpreted in as wooden a way as is the text of Genesis by 
other fundamentalists. The assumption, gleaned from Western modern 
sexual testimonies, is that there are two fixed ‘sexualities’ in creation, 
that all people contain a hidden signal corresponding to one of the two, 
and that this gives us our identity as gay or straight. A fork in the emo- 
tional road faces us all, and we must decide to turn left or right, then we 
will find our true ‘nature’ and be at peace with ourselves as we relate 
sexually with the same or ‘opposite’ sex—an unfortunate phrase, why 
do we not say ‘complementary’ sex? This internal cosmology, unknown 
to the Judaeo-Christian tradition, depends upon what is more akin to a 
gnostic secret self that finds itself in an alien context and looks to the 
figure of Jesus to remodel a passage from that prison into emotional 
freedom. The physical body becomes neutral or negative, plastic that 
our emotions can transcend and use.*? Classical Christianity, on the 
contrary, regards the physical as ordered in creation, giving the two 
sexual vocations of marriage and celibate singleness. 

This new cosmology positing divine creation of people with a fixed, 
inevitable inner homosexual nature ill accords with the subtler accounts 
of the phenomena of homosexualities, and the plural does need to be 
used very deliberately. It is well known, for example, that many women 
enter the lesbian mode of life not because of strong sexual affections for 
women, but from political commitment and protest against ‘patriarchy’. 
Elizabeth Stuart and Michael Vasey each argue for a social construc- 
tionist account of homosexual feeling and mode of being, following the 
insights of Foucault. The truth is that we all have a variety of feelings to 
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the same and the opposite sex, and indeed we should. This is increas- 
ingly confirmed by the intelligent gay interpreters and apologists. 
Matthew Parris, the secular gay, begins his Times review of the book by 
Andrew Sullivan, the Roman Catholic gay apologist, with the testi- 
mony, ‘I knew Andrew Sullivan before he was a homosexual’. The 
heart of Parris’s penetrating review reads as follows: 


Central to his argument is his contention that homosexuality is involun- 
tary. First, I don’t think that is necessarily true. Second, I don’t see why 
it matters. Gay men, he implies, have some kind of window into the his- 
tory of their own sexuality. And we remember that we could never have 
been anything but gay... More likely we are ‘turned’ at times and in 
realms which lie outside conscious memory; once turned we diverge fast 
from any possibility of rejoining the path we have left... Sullivan thinks 
sexual orientation is fixed early, finally and unambiguously. For my part 
I believe that we are all placed somewhere on a scale between other-sex 
and same-sex attraction; and that it is human conditioning that ‘herds’ us 
towards the most accessible pole.” 


Parris is far more plausible than Spong in suggesting a complex array of 
sexual feelings within each of us, so that we can potentially be ‘herded’ 
in various directions. We are all probably, in a sense, bisexuals, that is, 
capable of sex with men and women given certain conditioning, for ex- 
ample, long-term prison sentences.*! There is no doubt that adolescents 
change and mature in terms of sexual feelings, and to tell them to 
‘freeze the frame’ at 16 and fix their ‘sexual identity’ by being initiated 
into the current social construct being promoted on the media is an act 
of imprisonment of the imagination. 

In terms of identity this means that we are all people, men and 
women, with varying sexual potentialities and habits;** at baptism we 
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do not present ourselves as heterosexual or homosexual as a primary 
identity any more than we point to the labels of smoker, alcoholic, 
blood donor, Scottish nationalist, Hutu or Tutsi, or supporter of Totten- 
ham Hotspur football club. Such things matter intensely to those for 
whom they have been owned as primary markers of identity—but in 
fact they are secondary ways in which we conduct ourselves in the 
world. 


6. Conclusion 


Michel Foucault suggested that the history of sexuality in the West in- 
volved its ‘medicalization’ and the development of a whole mode of 
‘scientific’ discourse rigidly classifying people into sexual types that 
can be regulated and examined. The approach to the issue generated by 
the radical ECUSA bishops seems to follow just this path, categorizing 
people in a taxonomy in classical nineteenth-century fashion. ‘We must 
not forget,’ Foucault reminds us, 


that the psychological, psychiatric, medical category of homosexuality 
was constituted from the moment it was characterized—Westphal’s 
famous article of 1870 on ‘contrary sexual sensations’ can stand as its 
date of birth—less by a type of sexual relations than by a certain quality 
of sexual sensibility, a certain way of inverting the masculine and the 
feminine in oneself...the homosexual was now a species. 


Foucault even speaks of the sexual experts and analysts bestowing 
‘baptismal names’ on the various species declared to exist in this fash- 
ion—perhaps religious agencies may be guilty of joining in just such a 
project, and the Church may be well-advised to query it. 

Foucault’s advice to abandon woodenly scientistic classifications of 
species may be wise to heed. We all stand before God as persons with 
all kinds of gifts, and all kinds of patterns of behaviour, and eligible for, 
or responding to, baptismal sealing if we show faith. Baptism does not 
automatically confer eligibility for ordination if our discipleship is such 
as to prevent that, and the pattern of life labelled gay does not gain 
endorsement because of baptism. Rather, baptism signals our exo- 
centricity, being re-centred in Christ and entering on the difficult path 
of transformation, refusing to gain a primary and idolatrous identity 
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from our own subjectivity, but gaining it from Jesus, the new Adam and 
true Israelite, with all the hope and challenge he brings. To ‘become 
what we are’ does not mean to reinforce old habits but to move into the 
future with Christ in accord with God’s creative intention, and therefore 
in one of the two vocations of marriage or singleness. The Church has 
no authority to assume to itself the character of an agency of discourse 
with power to validate other modes of deploying sexual! potentialities as 
lifestyles. 
Pannenberg says: 


Baptism is there all our lives. The need to appropriate it afresh each day 
goes along with this present perfect, for in the sign of baptism our bap- 
tismally based new identity as Christians is set ‘outside’ the old human- 
ity but is lived out physically in it, so that our lives are destined to be ab- 
sorbed by the new identity and transformed into it.4 


In our fallenness, brokenness and confusion there is no place for rejec- 
tion and lack of care for those intending discipleship, indeed the bap- 
tismal imperative challenges all cold judgmentalism. The Bishops of 
the 1998 Lambeth Conference, while declining to endorse the ordina- 
tion of practising homosexuals, resolved ‘to listen to the experience of 
homosexual persons’ and ‘to assure them that they are loved by God, 
and that all baptised, believing and faithful persons, regardless of sexual 
orientation, are full members of the Body of Christ’.4° The Church must 
urgently hear the challenge to develop ways of fostering meaningful 
fellowship and care for single people. Yet neither is there room for bap- 
tism itself to become a mark of endorsement of our patterns of worldly 
confusion instead of an entry into creative judgment on them and assur- 
ance of grace in facing them, in the fellowship of the Church. 
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BAPTISM FOR THE INITIATED 


Paul Beasley-Murray 


The Baptism of a Person of Mature Faith 


The invitation to contribute to this Festschrift in honour of R.E.O. 
White coincided with a request from one of my long-standing church 
members to be baptized. The person in question had been baptized as 
an infant and confirmed into the Church of England before her conver- 
sion. The latter took place at a Scripture Union camp, when at the age 
of 13 she ‘heard how Christ loved me and died for me and I accepted 
him as my Saviour and my Lord’. With her nominal Anglican back- 
ground the idea of being baptized as a believer never occurred to her. 
Later she joined our ‘open-membership’ Baptist church, but saw no 
need to be baptized as a believer. Ever since her conversion she had 
been an active Christian, and for much of the time had been in positions 
of spiritual leadership. But then, after a lifetime of Christian service, 
she decided to be baptized. To quote from the testimony she gave on 
the day of her baptism: 


Slow learner, proud and obstinate as I am, I have only just decided to 
obey Jesus’ command to be baptized. It had seemed to me just a minor 
matter; putting a small last part of the jigsaw in place—I should have 
known better. The last three weeks have been emotionally disturbing, 
exciting and un-nerving. It does not surprise me that, at Pentecost, the 
disciples were thought to be drunk! Soon after my decision to be bap- 
tized, to my utter amazement and consternation, my head seemed full of 
songs of praise and gladness which constantly interrupted my train of 
thought, even frequently waking me up in the night! A fizz of praise and 
happiness filled my being. It seemed quite unwarranted, and, at first, un- 
wanted by me, until I recognised that this astounding feeling of joy was 
God’s precious gift to me. Then the bewilderment went and my heart 
was at rest. The joy and warm presence of Jesus continues. I long to 
serve him with all my being. 
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To say that the church was surprised by her testimony is an understate- 
ment. For this was not an immature, emotionally excitable woman 
speaking, but an educated and sophisticated one, a respected member of 
the community, a person of considerable maturity. She was clearly a 
person in whose life God’s Spirit was very much at work. We too 
shared in her joy. It was for us all a memorable baptismal service. 

But to what degree was her baptism that day Christian baptism? It 
could scarcely be called a rite of Christian initiation, for she was a long- 
standing member of the church. Although she might not have been 
baptized, nonetheless over the years she had sought to fulfil the spirit of 
Romans 6 in dying to self and in living for Christ. The baptism of a 
mature Christian is surely very different from New Testament baptism? 

At that same service we baptized a young man, who was—and is still 
—very much a raw recruit to the Christian faith. Coming from a non- 
Christian background, his whole life had been turned upside down, 
when he became a Christian. In the words of his testimony: 


It was like I had stepped into a new world of love, faith and life. It was a 
bit like C.S. Lewis’ book, The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe, where 
the children open an old wardrobe, get into it and find an exciting new 
word called Narnia on the other side. This is what it felt like when I be- 
came a Christian... I am being baptised because I want to join God’s 
worldwide family. I think now is the time to prove my faith to God, 
giving my life to Jesus as he did for me, and to be ready for anything 
God has for me over these following years. 


His baptism was very much a rite of initiation. Baptism for him was the 
culmination of the conversion process. Baptism for him marked the end 
of the beginning of his journey of faith. His baptism was very different 
from the baptism of the other candidate. 

All this was very much in my mind when I received the invitation to 
contribute to this Festschrift, to honour a man whose ‘magnum opus’ 
has been a major work on baptism entitled The Biblical Doctrine Of 
Initiation. As a working pastor it seemed right to look at baptism from 
the perspective of the practice of ministry, and in particular to reflect on 
this not uncommon practice of the ‘baptism for the initiated’. In partic- 
ular I wish to reflect on the theological justification Baptists give to the 
practice of baptizing those of mature faith. 
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Reflections of Working Pastors 


In the first place I decided to write to a number of Baptist ministers, all 
in pastoral charge of sizeable churches, and all with a good deal of ex- 
perience of ministry, to gain their views on the practice of baptizing 
Christians of mature faith. I wrote to 15 colleagues, and in my letter in- 
cluded the following: 


One of my current interests relates to ‘the baptism of the initiated’: i.e. 
the baptism of those who are already mature Christians and who have 
been part of a local church for many years. Although personally I have 
no problem with baptizing such people (this Sunday, for instance, I will 
be baptizing a Christian of 50 years standing who has occupied a 
significant position of Christian leadership in the past), nonetheless I am 
conscious that the baptism of mature Christians is very different in nature 
from New Testament baptism. Acts 2 and Romans 6 scarcely provide the 
pattern. 

Needless to say, I have my own theological rationale for such baptiz- 
ing. However, as part of a small research project, I would be interested to 
know how other experienced Baptist ministers in pastoral charge handle 
this issue. I am therefore writing to you, as also to a few other ministers, 
in the hope that people might be willing to give me some of their time by 
putting into writing their own approach to what I have termed the bap- 
tism of the initiated. 


Of the 15 colleagues to whom this letter was sent, 10 found time to 
reply. (In all fairness to those who failed to reply, I wrote in the period 
running up to Easter, which for most ministers is an exceedingly busy 
time.) Not one of them said they had any reservations about baptizing 
‘the initiated’. Indeed, in the words of one, ‘better late than never’; 
while in the words of another, ‘I baptize anyone that I can lay my hands 
on!’ The situation that I described was familiar to all. One colleague 
wrote that he would ‘actively encourage people of mature faith to be 
baptised’ and just the day before had baptized a Christian in his seven- 
ties who was a one-time Methodist lay preacher. Another colleague 
wrote: 


I have not usually been proactive in exhorting long-time-initiated people 
to be baptized, other than talking about this when they first enquired 
about membership. I have, however, found that, if they come into mem- 
bership ‘unbaptized’ (we are an open membership church), they very 
often end up asking for baptism a year or two (or more) later. 
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All of them viewed baptism as an act of obedience, and therefore 
whatever else, a person of mature faith in being baptized is submitting 
to Christ’s command. As one minister put it: 


The sacraments of the communion of the Lord’s Supper and believers’ 
baptism are issues of obedience, and wherever believers act in obedience 
to the Lord’s commands, their relationship with him is strengthened. I do 
believe, therefore, that where either of these sacraments is missing, the 
Christian is impoverished in his or her spirituality. 


Although it was recognized that baptism is intended as a rite of initi- 
ation, one minister justified the baptism of the initiated on the ‘untidi- 
ness’ we find in the New Testament itself with regard to the place of 
baptism and the beginnings of faith, and he referred to Cornelius and 
his household receiving the Spirit before they were baptized in water, 
and to the Ephesian Christians being defectively initiated. 

Several respondents referred to the fact that we are all on a journey of 
faith and therefore, wrote one, the baptism of those mature in the faith 
can be viewed as ‘a response from people already on the way’. Another 
respondent wrote: 


We are all followers of Jesus right through our life and at different 
stages, in that pilgrimage, we may take steps of faith or declaration... I 
believe that at such a time of baptism there would be a quickening of the 
work of the Spirit in the life of the believer as they press on in their pil- 
grimage as a follower of Christ. 


Yet another respondent wrote: 


I would see the process in a parallel way to some of the more recent 
research on how people are converted. In practice instant conversions are 
rare indeed; more usually it has been the Holy Spirit’s work over many 
years—perhaps encouraged by Christian friends and by family—that 
brings them to the point of decision. In my experience that has also been 
true of those who come to a decision on believer’s baptism in mature 
years. 


Accordingly that minister prefers to speak of believer’s baptism in such 
a context as ‘more than an act of obedience’, but rather ‘the decision of 
an informed conscience’. 

Only one respondent raised a point of concern relating to the baptism 
of the initiated, and this related to a pastoral rather than a theological 
issue: 
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Pastorally my greatest worry is that the desire to be baptised as an 
‘experienced’ Christian can be very manipulative, e.g. to get onto the 
diaconate; impress younger members of the family; have-a-go at the 
church. I raise any/all or similar points in preparation. 


However, that concern in no way stops that respondent baptizing 
Christians of mature faith. Indeed, in his letter he stated that it was a 
very common experience for him at present. 

One final observation. Not one of the respondents had any difficulty 
in baptizing those who had already been ‘baptized’ as infants. All of 
them appeared to accept the traditional Baptist view that baptism with- 
out faith (of the candidate) is not Christian baptism. As one said: 
‘Neither infant baptism nor confirmation are biblical and therefore | 
take no notice of these facts’. 


Reflections of Baptist Writers 


From working pastors I turned to books and articles of Baptist writers. 
Interestingly, none of them—to my knowledge at least—touch upon 
this issue of the baptism of those who have already been initiated into 
Christ and his Church. 

An examination, for instance, of past copies of the Baptist Quarterly 
reveals that, although there has been constant interest in the relationship 
between believer’s baptism and infant baptism, nothing has been writ- 
ten about the baptism of those of mature faith.! Likewise The Baptist 
Ministers’ Journal and its predecessor, The Fraternal, have a good 
number of articles on baptism, but none that mentions the not infre- 
quent practice of the baptism of those who to all intents and purposes 
have already been initiated into Christ and his Church.* 

The same would appear to be true of Baptists who have written books 
on baptism—R.E.O.White included. G.R. Beasley-Murray, for instance, 
in his classic treatment of baptism, Baptism in the New Testament, de- 
votes a lengthy postscript to the relationship between infant baptism 
and believer’s baptism, where he denies the validity of the former and 
its identity with the latter, and yet ‘in respect for the conscience of our 


1. See, for instance, Michael J. Quicke’s survey, ‘Baptists and the Current 
Debate on Baptism’, BQ 29.4 (October 1981), pp. 153-69. 

2. Most recently, see John Weaver’s article, ‘Reconsidering Believers’ Bap- 
tism’, BMJ 257 (January 1997), pp. 3-7. 
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fellow-Christians the like charity, which we trust will be exercised to- 
wards us’, he goes on to ask: ‘Could we not refrain from requesting the 
baptism of those baptized in infancy who wish to join our churches and 
adminster baptism to such only where there is a strong plea for it from 
the applicant?’? 

However, this is not the concern of this essay. The issue here does 
not revolve around ‘re-baptism’ and its validity.* Neither is it the con- 
cern of this essay to develop some rite to mark the ‘renewal of faith’, 
although in this respect it is of interest to note the findings of the Fourth 
International Anglican Liturgical Consultation, Toronto 1991, which 
suggested that a ceremony, including immersion in water, be devised, 
to enable someone baptized as an infant dramatically to celebrate their 
new faith in Christ. Rather, the focus of this essay is on the baptism of 
those of mature faith, whether or not they have been baptized as infants. 


3. George R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament (London: 
Macmillan, 1962), p. 392. See also G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism Today and 
Tomorrow (London: Macmillan, 1966), where this argument is developed at length. 
And most recently see his ‘The Problem of Infant Baptism: An Exercise in 
Possibilities’, in Faculty of Baptist Theological Seminary, Riischlikon, Switzerland 
(eds.), Festschrift Giinter Wagner (Bern: Peter Lang, 1994), pp. 11-14, where the 
argument is taken even further and the plea is made that ‘churches which practise 
believer’s baptism should consider acknowledging the legitimacy of infant baptism, 
and allow members in Paedobaptist churches the right to interpret it according to 
their consciences. This would carry with it the practical consequence of believer- 
baptist churches refraining from baptizing on confession of faith those who have 
been baptized in infancy.’ 

4. ‘Re-baptism’ has for centuries been a thorny issue. In 413 CE, for instance, 
Emperors Honorius and Theodosius II provided that ‘if any person is convicted 
of having undertaken the rebaptism of a member of the Catholic Church, the one 
who has committed this shameful crime, together with the one—provided he is of 
accountable age—who has allowed himself to be persuaded thereto, shall be pun- 
ished with death without mercy’ (cited by Johannes Warns, Baptism: Studies in the 
Original Christian Baptism, its History and Conflicts, its Relation to a State or 
National Church and its Significance for the Present Time (London: Paternoster 
Press, 1957], pp. 119-20). 

5. David R. Holeton (ed.), Christian Initiation in the Anglican Communion: 
The Toronto Statement ‘Walk In Newness Of Life’ (Nottingham: Grove, 1991), 
p. 18. The eirenical spirit sharply contrasts with the stance adopted by Colin Buch- 
anan, One Baptism Once (Nottingham: Grove, 1978), p. 22, who urges that those 
baptized a second time should, in writing and in the presence of witnesses, formally 
renounce their second baptism! 
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Interestingly, Thorwald Lorenzen, at the 1979 Louisville Consulta- 
tion on Believers’ Baptism sponsored by the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion of the World Council of Churches, touched on the issue, but never 
truly developed it. Thus in his paper he raised ‘the following dilemma’: 


Take the case of a Christian who was baptized as an infant and who was 
a ‘confessing’ Christian in a Christian Church, but now applies for mem- 
bership in a Baptist Church. If the Baptist Church insists on baptism as a 
pre-requisite for membership, then that baptism neither stands on the 
threshold of that person’s Church membership, because he or she was a 
member of a Christian Church before; nor does the baptism signify the 
beginning of the Christian life, because the person was a Christian 
before. On the other hand, Baptists cannot recognize infant baptism as a 
valid baptism. Thus the only way out of this dilemma is an ‘open mem- 
bership’ policy, whereby an applicant can be accepted on his confession 
of faith in Christ—or, if he or she desires so, he/she can be baptized.® 


The question, however, arises: what meaning would such a baptism 
have? What would be its theological basis? Unfortunately, Thorwald 
Lorenzen does not elaborate on this matter. 

A little later, without at that stage being aware of Thorwald Loren- 
zen’s paper, I too, in the context of seeking to justify the practice of 
open membership, raised the apparent difficulty posed by the baptism 
of the person of mature faith. Thus in Radical Believers: The Baptist 
Way of Being the Church, a book written, perhaps significantly, at a 
stage when I was a College Principal rather than a working pastor, I 
wrote: ‘If baptism is a “rite of initiation”, then the baptism of those who 
have been Christians for a good number of years and who have been in 
good standing with another Christian church would not really be bap- 
tism in the New Testament sense!’’ 


Personal Reflections 


The baptism of a person of mature faith is clearly different from the 
kind of baptism described in Acts 2, where Luke describes how, on the 


6. Thorwald Lorenzen, ‘Baptists and Ecumenicity with Special Reference to 
Baptism’, RevExp 77 (Winter 1980), pp. 39-40. 

7. Paul Beasley-Murray, Radical Believers: The Baptist Way of Being the 
Church (Didcot: Baptist Union of Great Britain, 1992), p. 21. The Baptist Donald 
Bridge and the Anglican David Phypers make a similar point, when, in their joint 
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day of Pentecost, some 3000 people were baptized and added to the 
Church. In the New Testament baptism always has the newly converted 
in view. Indeed, baptism in the New Testament appears to be part of the 
conversion process itself (see, e.g., | Pet. 3.21). As Paul in Romans 6 
makes clear, baptism is more than a mere symbol of Christian commit- 
ment, it is the moment when we fully commit ourselves to the Christ 
who died and rose for us. 

But the fact that there are very clear differences between the baptism 
of a new Christian and the baptism of a mature Christian does not mean 
that the latter has been emptied of meaning. Nor does it mean that such 
a baptism does not reflect anything of New Testament baptism. As I 
have reflected on the issue since returning to the pastorate, I have been 
able to develop a quite clear theological rationale for this practice, a 
rationale based upon the New Testament teaching of baptism, and 
would therefore wish to modify my earlier statement made in Radical 
Believers. 


An Act of Obedience 

Baptism, whenever it takes place, is an act of obedience. In the Great 
Commission found in Mt. 28.18-20 baptism is clearly part of the disci- 
ple-making process. The fact that in the disciple-making process Jesus 
envisages teaching normally following the baptizing does not mean that 
the command has no validity once the teaching stage has well and truly 
begun. To use an analogy, the fact that a couple have been living to- 
gether for some time does not mean that a minister would refuse to 
conduct a marriage service on the grounds that such a service would be 
no longer relevant. Just as ideally couples living together need to regu- 
larize their union in a service of marriage, so too ideally Christians who 
have not been baptized need to regularize their commitment to Christ 
and his Church by being baptized. Baptism is not an optional extra. It is 
a clear command of the Risen Christ. 


A Following of Christ’s Example 

In baptism we follow in the footsteps of Christ, who at the age of 30 
was baptized and in so doing sought to ‘fulfil all righteousness’—or as 
the Good News Bible puts it, to ‘do all that God requires’ (Mt. 3.15). 


contribution to the baptism debate, they suggest that the baptism of mature Chris- 
tians is tantamount to a ‘new sacrament’! See The Water That Divides (Leicester: 
IVP, 1977), pp. 170-71. 
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As has often been recognized, the parallels between Christ’s baptism 
and ours are not exact. Baptism for Jesus marked his first step to the 
Cross, for there in the River Jordan he identified with us in our sinful- 
ness. Whereas by contrast in our baptism we identify ourselves with 
Christ in his sinJessness. Nonetheless, in baptism Jesus submitted to his 
Father’s will—and so too do we. A further parallel is often drawn, 
namely that, just as baptism marked the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, so 
too our baptism marks the beginning of our service for God. At first 
sight this parallel seems to have no relevance to the Christian of mature 
faith, who may have already sought to live a life of service to God over 
many years. On the other hand, what then are we to make of the first 30 
years of Jesus’ life? Was he then not serving his Father, albeit quietly? 
Surely his baptism marked not the beginning of his commitment to his 
Father’s will, but rather a new stage of commitment. In that sense there 
is surely a parallel to the baptism of people of mature faith, who are 
entering upon a fresh stage of commitment to their Lord. 


A Surrender of Life to Christ 

Baptism is the moment when we identify ourselves with the Christ who 
died and rose for us (Rom. 6.3-4; see also Col. 2.12). As we go under 
the water, we are buried with Christ—and in being buried with Christ 
we become ‘united with him in a death like his’ (Rom. 6.5). Through 
baptism we enter into the reality of the death and burial of Jesus. And, 
having shared in his death, we share in his resurrection too (see also 2 
Cor. 5.14, 15). In turn this sharing in the resurrection with Christ de- 
mands a life set free for righteousness (see also Rom. 6.10-14). Bap- 
tism, therefore, is far more than a mere act of obedience. It is also a 
moment of total surrender to Christ. In the water we also express our 
resolve to die to self and to live for Christ alone. If the truth be told, 
many—if not most—new Christians have little idea at the time of their 
baptism of the full implications of the Lordship of Christ on their lives, 
whereas, at least in the case of Christians of mature faith, they have a 
much better idea of what Christ is demanding of them. Baptism for a 
person of mature faith can have all the connotations of full surrender— 
it is for them an occasion when they open wide the door of their hearts 
to the Risen Christ (Rev. 3.20). 


A Reception of the Spirit 
From a New Testament perspective baptism marks a twofold commit- 
ment: we commit ourselves to God in response to his love for us ex- 
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pressed in Jesus, but God in turn further commits himself to us through 
his Spirit. Baptism in the New Testament is always associated with the 
activity of the Spirit (see, e.g., Acts 2.38; 1 Cor. 6.11; Eph. 1.13-14; Tit. 
3.5). This is clearly true of the new convert. It is also true of the 
Christian of mature faith. For God does not limit the giving of his Spirit 
to the beginnings of the journey of faith. God is generous and is con- 
stantly giving of his Spirit to those who open their lives to him, at 
whatever stage of the journey of faith they may be. Indeed, the Apostle 
Paul urges the Ephesians to be filled with the Spirit, and as the tense of 
the Greek verb indicates, this experience involves not a one-off filling, 
but an ongoing filling of the Spirit (Eph. 5.18). Certainly, my experi- 
ence of baptizing Christians of mature faith is that time and again God 
has used their baptism to bless them afresh with a new in-filling of the 
Spirit. In their admittedly belated baptism in water many Christians of 
mature years receive a new baptism of the Spirit. This is not surprising, 
because it is precisely when we truly surrender our lives to Jesus that 
we are most open to receive from him. 


A Confession of Faith 

Last but not least baptism provides an opportunity for Christians to nail 
their colours publicly to the mast and to declare to all the world that 
they belong to Christ. It is the moment of ‘good confession in the pres- 
ence of many witnesses’ (1 Tim. 6.12). Clearly, this is a special oppor- 
tunity for new Christians to declare to their friends and family their 
faith in the Lord Jesus—particularly when they have come from a non- 
Christian background. But there is no reason why this cannot be an 
opportunity for Christians of mature faith to do the same—in a way that 
cannot be true of a new Christian, they can testify to the faithfulness of 
God. 


A Concluding Reflection 


In the light of the above, a good case for baptizing people of mature 
faith can indeed be made on the basis of the New Testament under- 
standing of baptism. Such a baptism can be rich in meaning and can at 
the same time richly bless the individual being baptized. There is a 
place for the baptism of the initiated. 
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